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IttookuslBu' 
to  do  the  town 


Months  before  Weston,  Illinois, 
was  named  as  the  site  for  a 
multi-million  dollar  atom 
smasher,  the  Sun-Times  went  to 
work.  By  the  time  the 
announcement  broke,  we  had 
the  story  headlined,  by-lined 
and  under-lined. 

Six  pages  of  hard  news, 
plus  a  four  page  special  section 
—all  devoted  to  Weston— were 
ready.  Maps,  photos,  and 
carefully  prepared,  up-to-the- 
minute  stories  were  included. 

"The  Sun-Times  had  without 
a  doubt  the  finest  and  most 
complete  coverage  of  all 
the  Chicago  newspapers,"  said 
Weston's  village  president, 
Arthur  Theriault. 

We  believe  in  researched 
reporting;  precise,  immediate, 
penetrating.  It's  the  kind  of 
meaningful,  in-depth  reporting 
that  makes  our  readers  look 
forward  to  our  modern-size 
newspaper.  And  up  to  it. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 


If  you  need 

V 

THE  GREATEST  FLEXIBILITY 
THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
THE  LOWEST  MAINTENANCE 
THE  LONGEST  LIFE 
THE  BEST  GROWTH 
POTENTIAL... 


You  need  Unofilm. 


That’s  a  lot  of  superlatives  up  there.  But 
Linofilm  is  the  system  that  embraces  them 
all.  The  proven  speed,  reliability,  and  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  Linofilm  Photo  Unit  has  now 
been  further  extended  with  the  COL-28 
model  for  direct  computer-tape  operation. 


This  unit’s  28-grid  font  capacity  lets  you 
have  a  type  library  second  to  none  in  in¬ 
stantly  usable  (and  useful)  capacity.  Your 
Mergenthaler  representative  is  ready  to 
prove  it.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Mei^enthaler 


Baltimore’s 
a  sky-scraping 


I 


II 


town!  The  Baltimore  skyline  has  changed  so 

radically  in  the  past  decade,  travellers  scarcely  recognize  the 
town.  The  face-lifting  on  downtown  Baltimore  alone  includes 
an  area  equal  to  that  in  New  York  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
East  River  .  .  .  from  14th  Street  to  Central  Park.  Included  in 
this  vast  program  is  the  boldest  redevelopment  plan  in  the 
nation  .  .  .  the  125  million  dollar,  22-acre  Charles  Center 
project.  By  itself,  it  includes  9  major  new  office  buildings,  a 
new  hotel,  an  immense  Federal  Office  building,  a  legitimate 
theater,  numerous  sky-scraping  luxury  apartments,  and  under¬ 
ground  parking  for  4,000  cars.  Seven  new  hospitals  are  on 
their  way,  schools  are  expanding  ...  as  are  industrial  parks 
(now  totalling  34)  and  new  office  buildings. 


You  belong  in  this  ever-growing  market,  and  there’s  no  better 
way  to  be  “in”  in  Baltimore  than  in  Baltimore’s  most  respected 
vehicles ...  the  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Sun.  Those  who 
know  the  beat  of  the  new  Baltimore  best  .  .  .  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  businessmen  . . .  put  over  71%  of  their  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  advertising  linage  in  The  Sunpapers.  It’s  a 
confidence  you  can  share. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

29>F*b.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

2 —  California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  San  Francisco. 

3  A  Louisiana  Press  Association  News  and  Photography  Clinic,  Ramada 
Inn,  Alexandria. 

I  3-4— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columbia. 
I  3-5— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San 
!  Francisco. 

;  4-5 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Capital  Cabana, 
Columbia. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Warwick,  New 
York  City. 

5- 17— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

6- 8 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Conference  on  Advertising- 

Government  Relations,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9- 11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Associetion,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10- l  I — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn.  Albany. 

14- 15— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Tkruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 
17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Clessified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 

Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago.  III. 

17-19 — National  Classifi^  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19-21— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

22- 25 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  co-sponsored  by  Georgia  Press  Association 
and  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens. 

23- 25— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheratotv-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23- 25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver. 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

24 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Circulation  Conference, 
Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

26-March  10 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives 
MARCH 

3- 4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolina!,  Jack 

Tar  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston.  S.C. 

3-5— Northwest  Mecham'cal  Conference,  Pick-Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

6- 8 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association, 

Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conferenca 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel.  New  Orleans. 

19-21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Chicago-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

APRIL 

2-14 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Pictures,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

7- 9 — Mid  Atlantic  Region  (Three),  National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 

tion  annual  education  seminar  and  business  conference,  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  Newark,  N.J. 

14-15 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Monteleone  Hotel, 
New  Orleans. 

16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24 — The  Associated  Press,  annual  membership  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

19-22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C. 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 


When  Florida  studies 
a  new  constitution,  the 
classroom  studies,  too 


January  9  the  Florida  Legislature  was  summoned  in 
extraordinary  session  by  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  to  con¬ 
sider  a  new  state  constitution.  Proposed  charter 
marked  the  most  serious  attempt  to  overhaul  Florida’s 
basic  law  since  it  was  adopted  in  1885. 

Same  day  The  St  Petersburg  Times  presented  its 
readers  an  eight-page  special  section  containing  en¬ 
tire  text  of  the  revised  constitution. 


Following  day  more  than  50,000  reprints  were  made 
available  without  charge  to  schools,  libraries,  govern¬ 
ment  offices  and  others  so  they  might  study  the  doc¬ 
ument  presented  by  the  Constitution  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee. 


An  active  interest  in  good  government  has  been  a 
Times  tradition  since  early  editor  W.  L.  Straub  suc¬ 
cessfully  crusaded  for  creation  of  Pinellas  County  in 
1911.  It  has  won  the  dedication  of  loyal  readers  who 
look  to  The  Times  for  leadership  in  making  this  area 
the  country’s  best  in  which  to  live,  work  and  play. 

A  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for  Public  Service,  too. 


St.  pptprsburg  aimps 
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Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


ACTIVE 

ARIZONA 

LIVING 


Nancy  Hogue,  shown  here  with 
Mario  Andretti,  1966  U.S.  Auto 
Club  champion,  is  the  only 
woman  in  America  who  owns 
and  operates  a  major  auto  rac¬ 
ing  track,  Phoenix  International 
Raceway.  She's  a  busy  Ari¬ 
zonan  and  how  does  she  keep 
informed? 

Newspapers. 

Most  Active  Arizonans  do. 
Proof?  The  Arizona  Republic 
and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  deliver 
82%  unduplicated  coverage  in 
Metro-Phoenix,  reaching  89% 
of  all  households  with  annual 
incomes  of  over  $5,000. 


makes  metro 

PHOENIX 


Tha,  s  why  adve  .iaera  g  dviiamic  itewsDaper  market 

today  use  The  Republic  and  The  *'  ■  ■ 


Gazette  to  reach  this  dynamic 
$1.5  billion  retail  market. 

Phoenix  is  a  newspaper  town. 
Nancy  Hogue  will  tell  you— write 
her!  P.hR.,  S.  115th  Avenue  and 
Baseline  Road,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


The  Phoenix 


Morning  and  Sunday 


Now  aalllng  with  |Sp»Cf  Colorj  to  aotiwa  Ar 
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Modest  John 
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STEVE  GAVIN,  Baltimore  News  American  “Man  About 
Town”  columnist,  says  the  trade  has  a  new  nickname  for 
Look  magazine — -“The  Manchester  Guardian.”  ....  Dave 
Dietz,  Scripps-Howard  science  writer,  points  out  that  scientists 
now  w’rite  laser  beam  in  lower  case.  It  is  no  longer  written 
LASER,  despite  the  fact  the  word  was  coined  from  initials 
of  “Light  Amplification  by  Stimulated  Emission  of  Radiation.” 
....  Some  1967  resolutions  of  Managing  Editor  Lem  McCollum, 
Connecticut  Sunday  Herald,  Fairfield:  “I  will  leave  to  Dear 
Abby  and  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  the  entirely  thankless  task  of 
telling  other  people  how  to  conduct  themselves.  I  will  learn 
to  say  goodbye  to  telephone  callers  who  persist  for  more  than 
10  minutes.  1  will  be  patient  with  young  reporters  who  make 
mistakes  because  they  do  not  know  any  better.  And  I  will 
be  more  impatient  with  veteran  scribes  who  err  through  care¬ 
lessness.” 


How  to  make  a  complex  subject 
simple?  It’s  simple,  says  Trenton  Times 
staffer  John  Kolesar.  John’s  feature 
story  on  the  C  Stellerator  (a  space- 
age  do-hickey  that  converts  nuclear 
energy  to  electric  power)  won  him 
a  $1000  award  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  by 
Westinghouse.  No  glory  hog,  John 
carefully  points  out  that  two  other 
fourth-estaters  earned  the  same  award 
for  excellence  in  science  writing- 
one  from  a  paper  called  the 
New  York  Times,  the  other  from  a 
journal  called  Life. 


^Ed  Bacon,  Hartford  Courant,  writes:  “As  the  slot  man  on 
the  Courant,  let  me  say  in  reply  to  ‘A  Reporter’s  Revenge’  that 
the  easiest  and  worst  revenge  a  copy  editor  can  take  is  to  let  a 
reporter’s  copy  go  through  unedited.’’  ....  In  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  (Phoenix)  sports  writer  Frank  (iiunelli  gathers  short  items 
at  the  end  of  his  column  under  title  of  “G-String’’— G  for 

Giannelli,  of  course.  He  explains  they  don’t  cover  much . 

Readers  of  Bill  Carter’s  “Sport  Talk’’  ‘column  get  an  immediate 
tipoff  as  to  the  mood  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Totvn  Talk 
sports  editor  happens  to  be  in  that  day.  A  line  drawing  of  him 
in  the  column  head  usually  shows  a  normally  serious  visage. 
When  he  has  a  light  column,  he  uses  a  drawing  of  himself 
smiling  and  once  he  used  one  with  an  ominous  scowl.  He  wasn’t 
at  all  pleased  with  the  way  things  were  going  that  day.  Phyllis 

Price,  a  Town  Talk  employe,  drew  the  sketches . Y'ou  have 

to  make  do  with  inadequate  printing  equipment?  Bruce  Peel, 
University  of  Alberta  librarian,  reveals  in  an  article  on  “First 
Press  in  the  Canadian  ^’cst’’  in  the  Western  Producer  that  the 
Rossville  Mission  Press  established  126  years  ago  in  Manitobs 
by  Methodist  missionaries  made  type  from  the  lead  lining  of 
tea-chests,  printer’s  ink  from  chimney  soot  mixed  with  sturgeon 
oil,  and  had  for  a  press  a  jackscrew  used  by  traders  for  packing 
furs  into  bales  for  shipment. 

— Braniff  International,  which  completes  its  $30,000,000 
merger  of  Panagra  Feb.  1,  staged  a  spectacular  promotion 
Feb.  19  by  flying  aviation  and  food  editors  of  newspapers  from 
many  of  the  36  cities  within  the  U.S.  it  serves  to  New  York 
for  an  “in-flight”  luncheon  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Del- 
monico.  New  York.  Each  course  of  the  gala  international 
luncheon  was  introduced  by  one  of  five  members  of  the  Branifi 
Board  of  International  Chefs  present  to  prepare  that  particular 
delicacy.  U.  S.  newspapers  will  receive  $2,500,000  in  adver¬ 
tising  from  Braniff’s  greatly  expanded  1967  international  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  budget  of  $10,000,000. 

— Memories  and  traditions  of  men  who  made  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  history  come  alive  in  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  gallery  of  photos  and  drawings,  which  has  been  moved 

to  the  Corona  Cafe . Samuel  Lafferty,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.  Y.,  comments:  “You’re  an  old-timer  if  you  can  remember 
when  cub  reporters  started  at  $15  a  week.  And  ditto  if  you 
had  to  walk  home  after  a  stint  on  the  night  shift  because  the 
trollies  stopped  running  at  1  a.  m.”  ....  On  a  recent  Friday 
the  13th  the  Saratovian,  Saratoga  Springs,  planned  to  run  a 
three-column  picture  of  a  black  cat,  but  before  the  cut  could 
be  processed  the  engraving  machine  quietly  quit.  The  cut  was 

used  the  following  day  with  appropriate  explanations . 

.Managing  Editor  Bob  Radford.  Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger, 
dashed  off  this  ditty  for  the  newsroom  boys:  “When  counts 
are  long/lhe  editor’s  wont/to  think  of  inventing/a  rubber 
head-font.”  ....  “Cluttered  Corner”  is  title  of  a  column  of 
miscellany  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Pro¬ 
ducer,  of  which  Milt  Phillips  is  editor. 
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TRENTON  TIMES 


Serving  New  Jersey's  capital — 
represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


Birmingham  is  a 
hick  market? 
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events  is  the  famed  Festival  of  Arts  —  this  year 
honoring  Japan. 

Surprising,  about  Birmingham?  Not  if  you’ve  looked 
at  us  lately.  With  a  market  that’s  one  of  the  top  50 
in  the  U.S.  and  one  of  the  top  6  in  the  Southeast  — 
we’re  full  of  statistical  surprises.  Ask  Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt.  About  the  market.  And  the  medium  — 
THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  and  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
POST-HERALD.  Alabama’s  great  daily  double  and 
Sunday,  reaching  more  than  one  million  readers  with 
$1.04  billion  Buying  Income! 


Neither  hick  nor  beatnik  —  but  a  market  in  the 
mainstream  of  what’s  happening.  This  today  is 
Birmingham. 

Its  people  enjoy  the  same  culture  and  entertainment 
as  do  other  metropolitans.  Example:  Birmingham’s 
flourishing,  talented,  75-piece  Symphony  Orchestra. 
One  of  the  nation’s  35  metropolitan  orchestras,  it 
was  a  recent  recipient  of  an  $800,000  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation. 


And  highlighting  the  city’s  year-round  calendar  of 
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Trouble  in  Latin  America 

¥  N  what  amounted  to  almost  a  comic  opera  treatment  of  the  demo- 
cratic  process  tlie  outgoing  president  of  Brazil  presented  Congress 
with  a  stringent  “Press  Law”  that  would  have  become  effective  in  30 
days  without  debate  if  Congress  failed  to  consider  it.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  studied  the  bill  for  a  week  and  Congress  had  less  than  a  day  to 
debate  it  before  the  deadline  when  it  would  become  law  by  presidential 
decree.  Every  newspaper  and  journalist  in  Brazil  opposed  the  meas¬ 
ure  and  they  succeetled  in  having  some  amendments  adopted.  The 
law,  nevertheless,  is  an  authoritarian  instrument  that  presents  the 
incoming  president  with  ready-made  powers  of  dictatorship. 

In  Managua,  Nicaragua,  the  government  now  involved  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  against  vigorous  opposition  sent  troops  into  the  plant 
of  La  Prensa  and  closed  it  down  on  the  excuse  the  paper  was  inciting 
to  violence.  I  hree  radio  stations  were  closed  in  the  same  way  and  the 
government  seems  determined  to  shut  down  all  opposition  media. 

The  annual  rej>ort  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  on  the 
State  of  the  Press  in  the  Hemisphere  classified  these  two  countries  as 
having  freedom  of  the  press.  They  should  be  stricken  from  the  list. 
There  can  be  no  press  freedom  in  Brazil  if  the  new  law  is  enforced, 
as  it  will  be,  ami  Nicaragua  has  returned  to  the  days  of  Dictator 
Somoza. 


Newspapers  and  Magazines 

^  I  ^  HE  nation’s  newspajjer  advertising  executives  gathered  more  than 
1,000-strong  in  Washington  this  week  should  be  interested  in  a 
“linage  report”  from  an  important  magazine  publisher.  James  A. 
Linen,  president  of  Time,  Inc.,  told  a  group  of  financial  analysts  in 
Houston  last  week  that  “regional,  spot,  metropolitan  and  demographic 
editions  .  .  .  offering  tremendous  selettivity  to  the  advertiser  now  ac¬ 
count  for  alxjut  20*;^,  of  the  advertising  revenues  for  both  Time  and 
Life." 

We  doubt  that  many  newspaper  admen,  in  their  preoccupation  with 
the  comjjetition  from  television,  are  aware  of  the  success  magazines 
apparently  are  ha\  ing  invatling  the  local  newspaper  area  through  these 
regional  editions. 


Let  the  Presses  Run 


NE  of  the  more  novel  suggestions  to  be  made  by  a  labor  union  in 
contract  negotiations  comes  from  the  pressmen  in  New'  York  City 
who  claim  they  should  be  compensated  according  to  the  sf>eed  of  the 
press.  A  productivity  clause,  they  call  it. 

Set  the  plates,  feed  the  web,  ink  up,  push  the  button  and  if  the 
publisher  has  had  the  foresight  to  install  new'  high  speed  presses  to 
replace  the  slow'  obsolete  ones  the  pressman  should  receive  more  com- 
p>ensation. 

If  that  theor\’  holds  ujj,  it  w'ill  be  to  the  publisher’s  advantage  to 
keep  that  old,  slow'  press  as  long  as  it  can  be  held  together  with  baling 
wire. 


“L«»t  him  eschew  evil,  and  do  goinl:  let 
him  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.” 

I  Peter  3:11 
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MEDES  AND  PERSIANS 

Jablio  Gordon  was  correct  when  he 
likened  Anglo-Saxon  justice  to  a  bowl 
game,  and  Dan  H.  McCullough  was  en¬ 
gaging  in  sophistry  when  he  denied  it. 

As  in  the  middle  ages,  one  engages  a 
mercenary  knight  who  rides  forth  to  single 
combat  under  rigid  rules  and  the  eyes  of  a 
judge.  Now,  as  then,  justice  is  not  the 
end  desired,  but  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  champion  in  compliance  with  the  regu¬ 
lations. 

Profd?  Murderers  are  let  loose  because 
of  technicalities,  and  in  the  name  of  “jus¬ 
tice”,  which  simply  means  violations  of  the 
rules.  This  can  be  compared  with  the 
European  system,  where  the  judge  will 
question  the  defendant,  and  what  is  de¬ 
sired  is  the  truth,  and  not  this  abstract 
justice,  which  simply  means  what  an  at¬ 
torney  wants  it  to  mean  at  any  given  time. 

The  question  now  is:  should  we  main¬ 
tain  this  absurd  system  which  is  obviously 
obsolete? 

As  an  ex-law  student  and  ex-police  beat 
man  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  St. 
Luke.  Chapter  11,  starting  with  verse  46, 
I  believe. 

Those  who  think  this  legal  system  or. 
indeed,  the  dominance  of  all  governmental 
bodies  by  attorneys  is  as  immutable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  must  re¬ 
member  what  happened  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

Jack  Kneass 

Long  Beach.  Calif. 

*  #  * 

COPYRIGHT  RESTRICTION 

Imlike  any  other  free  nation,  the  United 
States  maintains  a  non-tariff  trade  barrier 
in  its  copyright  law  known  as  a  “manu¬ 
facturing  clause.”  Whereas  the  normal 
purpose  of  copyright  law  is  to  protect 
property  rights  in  an  original  work,  the 
American  law  is  used  to  compel  the  copy¬ 
right  owner  to  have  his  printing  done 
within  the  U.  S. — under  pain  of  losing  his 
property  rights  in  his  own  work. 

Apart  from  the  lOO'^f  protectionism  thus 
practised  by  a  nation  dedicated  to  free 
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trade  in  printed  matter,  not  to  speak  of 
competitive  free  enterprise,  the  situation 
today  is  that  this  law  is  primarily  directed 
at  Canada.  This  country  happens  to  be 
the  market  for  most  of  your  exports  of 
printed  matter,  viz.,  books,  periodicals, 
newspapers,  direct  mail,  and  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  commercial  printing.  You 
can  print  and  ship  to  Canada  the  works  of 
authors  of  any  nationality;  but  you  deny 
us  the  right  to  print  works  by  American 
authors  for  export  by  Canada  to  the  U.  S.. 
and  even  require  that  works  written  bv 
Canadians  temporarily  domiciled  in  the 
U.  S.  must  be  printed  in  the  U.  S.  if  for  use 
in  your  country. 

This  law,  if  you  examine  both  the  text 
of  it  and  its  implications,  is  completely  at 
variance  with  American  ideals,  and  with 
the  basic  principles  of  free  enterprise  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

David  Maclellan 

Ottawa.  Ont. 

*  *  * 


REGISTERED  NAME 

I  am  a  steady  reader  of  E&P  and  feel 
that  criticism  of  the  magazine  should  be 
offered  constructively. 

With  reference  to  your  “Newspapers  Get 
Action  for  Readers”  (Dec.  31).  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  misuse  of  a  trade 
name. 

Automatic  Electric  Company’s  Wauke¬ 
sha,  Wisconsin,  branch  manufactures  the 
Electronic  Secretary  for  use  by  telephone 
operating  companies  and  businesses 
throughout  the  world. 

Your  story  describing  Watchem  in 
Houston  neglects  to  observe  the  registered 
name  of  this  Automatic  Electric  Company 
product. 

These  Electronic  Secretarys  are  not 
“electronic  secretaries.”  whether  used  by 
General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Cor¬ 
poration  companies.  Bell  companies  or  In¬ 
dependent  companies.  We  are  proud  of 
the  job  Electronic  Secretary  does  for  such 
newspaper  action  columns.  We  hope  the 
use  of  this  service  will  spread  to  other 
newspapers  to  serve  the  public. 

Gerald  D.  Palmer 

Editor.  AE  NEWS 
■Automatic  Electric  Company, 

Northlake,  111. 

*  *  * 
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Editorial  Workshop .  26  (Jan  14) 

about  my  book  Mexico!  Bargain  Para- 

Page  of  the  Week  .  33  dise.”  But  just  SO  many  of  my  friends  in 

p  I  li  ..  the  Fourth  Estate  won’t  think  I’m  trying  to 

ersona  en  ion  .  34  caitalize  on  the  Nobel  Prize,  the  name 

Photography  .  49  should  be  spelled  NOBLE.  Incidentally, 

,  much  of  the  photo  work  in  the  book  to  be 

.  published  by  Wayfarer’s  Press,  (Detroit), 

Ray  Erwin's  Column  .  4  "’^4^  done  by  my  son  who  is  chief  photog¬ 

rapher  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press.  The 

.  60  book  is  about  travel,  art,  magic  mushrooms 

Sypjj,.!  and  other  fascinating  things. 

.  William  T.  Noble 

Waakly  Editor  .  43  Detroit.  Mich. 
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UNANSWERED  MAIL 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  all  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  send  job  applications  to  you 
newspapermen. 

“How  do  we  get  good  people?”  you’ve 
been  moaning  more  and  more  lately,  “How 
do  we  keep  them?” 

My  experience  has  been  both  as  a  job¬ 
hunter  wanting  to  work  for  a  newspaper, 
and  as  one  who  has  run  a  personal  service 
for  newspapers. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  your 
recruitment  practices  are  sadly  lacking. 

I  was  a  196.S  journalism  graduate  who 
wanted  to  work  for  a  newspaper  in  the 
Chicago  area.  I  sent  out  approximately 
20  resumes  and  received  two  answers.  The 
answers  were  “no.”  It  was  the  18  news¬ 
papers  that  did  not  respond  at  all  that 
made  me  angry  and  a  little  bitter  toward 
the  business,  though. 

Seniors  who  have  been  interviewed  at 
their  schools  may  never  hear  from  the 
newspapers  again;  or,  if  they  do,  a  letter 
often  comes  six  or  eight  weeks  later.  Stu¬ 
dents  job-hunting  on  their  own  face  equal¬ 
ly  bad  luck.  They  are  usually  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  fool  around  with  a  newspaper  for 
two  months  or  more.  You’ve  been  losing 
some  top  graduates  this  way! 

Marcia  Scii.nedler 

Chicago. 

*  *  * 

THE  RIGHT  WORD 

Earl  G.  Lass  (Jan.  14)  is  mistaken  in 
his  belief  that  Harold  Winerip  (Dec.  24) 
erred  in  his  use  of  the  word  “transpire.” 
Mr,  \^inerip  used  the  word  in  the  sense 
“to  occur,”  and  that  is  correct  according 
to  the  latest  Webster’s.  In  fact,  that  defi¬ 
nition  is  included  in  a  1943  Webster’s  I 
have.  The  1943  edition  said  of  the  “occur” 
sense — “a  sense  disapproved  by  most  au¬ 
thorities  but  found  in  writings  of  good 
standing.”  It  says  flatly  that  one  of  the 
meanings  of  “transpire”  is  “4:  to  come 
to  pass:  OCCUR:  SYN,  SEE  HAPPEN.” 

Confucius  say,  “Don’t  edit  today’s  copy 
with  yesterday’s  dictionary.” 

-Allan  M.  Lazarus 

News  Editor 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiii:iii:::i;iii:i!'i:iiiii;iii!iiiii;jiii!'H^ 

Short  Takes 

“We  will  hiss  his  sincere  interest  in 
the  people  of  Gladwin  County,”  he  said. 
— Gladwin  (Mich.)  Gladwin  County  Re¬ 
cord.  • 

He  yarned  Lake  Countains  to  prepare 
for  “megalopis  growth.”  —  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

The  night  and  early  morning  fog  ex¬ 
isted  up  and  down  the  coats  in  a  strip  ex¬ 
tending  10  to  15  miles  inland. — Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 

• 

She  wears  double-breasted  open-work 
stockings.  —  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune.  • 

He  is  a  tired  Maine  Central  Railroad 
conductor. — Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 
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Last  spring, 

this  little  lady 

caused  a  fiiror 

in  the  financial 

worid 


Eileen  Shanahan  of  The  New  York  Times 
Washington  Bureau 

Months  before  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
released  its  controversial  report  on  mutual  funds,  Eileen 
Shanahan  revealed  the  wholestoryinThe  New  YorkTimes. 

In  an  informative  three-part  series,  she  described  the 
practices  that  led  the  SEC  to  ask  for  reforms  in  the  fund 
industry. 

She  made  her  own  survey  to  show  how  funds  were  often 
misrepresented  by  salesmen.  Pointed  out  how  some  top 
government  officials  were  connected  with  the  fund  indus¬ 
try.  And  outlined  the  tactics  the  funds  would  use  to  fight 
new  government  regulation. 

The  articles  brought  a  storm  of  reaction. 

Brokers  wrote  Miss  Shanahan  angry  letters.  Investors 


sought  her  advice.  Forbes  magazine  praised  her  bal¬ 
anced  coverage. 

And  the  University  of  Missouri  awarded  her  its  1966 
Business  Writing  prize  for  "excellence  in  business 
journalism.” 

Eileen  Shanahan  isn’t  the  first  New  York  Times  reporter 
to  be  cited  for  outstanding  business  reporting.  Last  year 
the  same  award  went  to  columnist  Sal  Nuccio.  That’s  the 
kind  of  business  news  staff  The  Times  has.  Its  specialty: 
factual,  wide-ranging  reports  that  businessmen  can’t  ig¬ 
nore...  and  other  readers  can  appreciate. 

"All  the 
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FTC  vs  P&G:  Do  Advertising 
Advantages  Build  Monopoly? 


Supreme  Court  to  Hear  Arguments 
'  On  Landmark  Clorox  Case  Feb.  13 

Bv  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 
j  The  Supreme  Court  will  hear 
j  arguments  in  the  week  of  Feb- 
1  ruary  13  in  a  case  in  which  a 
central  issue  is  whether  the  ad¬ 
vertising  resources  of  a  big  com¬ 
pany  that  absorbs  a  smaller  con¬ 
cern  give  the  corporation  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  tending  to 
create  an  illegal  monopoly. 

On  the  court’s  docket  the  case 
I  is  entitled  The  Federal  Trade 
Ckimmission  vs  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company.  The  FTC  is 
■  appealing  a  lower  court  ruling 
1  that  the  acquisition  of  Clorox 
^  Chemical  Company  by  Procter 
tended  to  lessen  competition  in 
the  market  for  household  liquid 
bleach,  which  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  Section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act. 

The  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  dismissed  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  complaint  against  Procter 
with  a  comment  that  the  FTC’s 
conclusions  rested  upon  mere 
conjecture  and  a  general  hostil¬ 
ity  to  bigness  in  business.  The 
court  said  the  FTC  had  not  de¬ 
monstrated  that  P&G  would  use 
its  marketing  and  financial  re¬ 
sources  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage  for  Clorox. 

In  its  appeal  brief,  the  Com¬ 
mission  recites  that  Clorox  at 
the  time  of  its  acquisition  by 
Procter  was  the  dominant  pro- 
'  ducer  of  liquid  bleach,  with  an¬ 
nual  sales  of  approximately 
$40  million,  representing  half 
of  all  sales  of  this  common 
household  product. 

“Although  advertising  was  ap¬ 
parently  an  important  factor  in 
the  rise  of  Clorox,  prior  to  its 
acquisition  by  Procter,  Clorox 
was  a  relatively  small,  single- 
product  firm,  incapable  of  truly 
massive  advertising  and  con¬ 
sumer  promotions,  and  ineligible 
lor  the  substantial  discounts 
that  the  mass  media  make  avail- 
I  able  for  very  large  national  ad- 
I  ^ertisers  like  Procter,”  the  brief 
states. 


The  FTC  found  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  acquisition,  Clorox 
for  the  first  time  was  able  to 
enjoy  the  marketing  advantages 
of  price,  programming  flexibility 
and  sponsorship  in  television 
advertising  and  “virtually  limit¬ 
less  financial  resources  to  sup¬ 
port  large  advertising  budgets 
and  to  enable  costly,  but  highly 
effective,  consumer  promotion 
using  coupons,  premiums  and 
like  devices.” 

The  Commission  concluded 
that  Procter  w’ould  have  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  power  in  the 
liquid  bleach  market  than  Clorox 
had  and,  whether  Procter  used 
its  power  or  not,  small  firms  in 
the  industry  and  potential  en¬ 
trants  would  be  deterred  from 
challenging  the  dominant  mar¬ 
ket  position  of  Procter-Clorox 
in  the  “highly  oligopolistic” 
liquid  bleach  industry. 

“The  firm  confined  by  the  high 
costs  of  shipping  liquid  bleach, 
and  the  high  costs  of  national  or 
regional  advertising,  within  a 
geographically  small  area,  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  ability  of  a  firm 
of  Procter’s  size  and  experience 
to  drive  it  out  of  business  (not 
ncessarily  deliberately)  by  a 
sustained  local  campaign  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  sales  promotions  and 
other  efforts,”  the  FTC  asserts. 

Discounts  available  to  large 
advertisers  were  cited  by  the 
Commission  as  stressed  by  the 
FTC  as  a  potential  weapon  to 
throttle  competition. 

“Procter  receives  substantial 
discounts  from  the  advertising 
media,”  its  brief  says.  “It  is  in 
television  advertising,  appar¬ 
ently,  that  the  greatest  dis¬ 
counts  are  available  to  the  large 
advertiser  and  it  is  in  television 
that  Procter  concentrated  the 
bulk  of  its  advertising.” 

Procter,  the  Commission  says, 
got  a  30%  discount  for  daytime 
and  26%  for  nighttime  from 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  25%  from  Columbia  Broad¬ 


casting  System.  Clorox  received 
no  discounts  of  any  substance. 

Similar  discounts  were  avail¬ 
able  to  larger  purchasers  of 
magazine  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  the  FTC  declares.  The 
brief  says  that  Life  gave  a  17 % 
discount  to  an  advertiser  who 
spent  $2  million  in  a  year; 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  and  Gourdens  allowed 
12%  to  an  advertiser  who  spent 
$1  million.  Since  Procter  spent 
about  $9  million  on  magazine 
advertising,  it  could  qualify  for 
these  discounts  while  Clorox 
could  not.  Clorox’s  advertising 
budget,  before  the  merger,  was 
$4  million  a  year;  Procter’s  was 
$127  million.  After  the  merger, 
Clorox  became  eligible  for  the 
discounts. 

“Clearly  the  major  competi¬ 
tive  weapon  in  the  successful 
marketing  of  bleach  is  adver¬ 
tising,”  the  Commission’s  brief 
proclaims. 

The  Commission  asks  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  uphold  its  find¬ 
ing  that  the  Procter-Clorox 
merger  was  violate  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act,  and  that  advertising 
was  an  important  factor  in  a 
situation  tending  to  lessen  com¬ 
petition. 

Procter  answers  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  charges  with  a  general 
argument  that  its  acquisition  of 
Clorox  did  not  result  in  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  Clorox’s  market 
position  so  as  to  lessen  actual 
or  potential  competition. 

On  the  subject  of  advertising 
Procter’s  brief  in  reply  says: 

“Possible  cost  savings  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotional  activ¬ 
ities  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  have  been  magnified  and 
distorted  beyond  permissible 
limits.  And  it  is  these  ‘advan¬ 
tages’  which  represent  the  pri¬ 
mary  reliance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  support  of  its  claims  of 
anti-competitive  effects.” 

“To  the  knowledgable  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  choice  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  advertising  media  for  a 
product  is  not  controlled  by  the 
availability  of  advertising  dis¬ 
counts,  but  rather  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  product  and 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  the 
proper  media  structure. 
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“Here  the  facts  are  that 
Clorox  Chemical  Company  did 
not  use,  nor  does  Procter  use, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
Procter  intends  to  use  or  might 
use  network  television  in  adver¬ 
tising  liquid  bleach.  The  reason 
for  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
advertising  discounts  or  finan¬ 
cial  resources. 

“Very  simply,  Clorox  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  and  Procter  —  as  a 
matter  of  business  judgment  on 
the  part  of  management  and  the 
Clorox  advertising  agency  — 
believe  that  spot  television  is 
the  preferable  media  for  adver¬ 
tising  Clorox  liquid  bleach.  This 
is  because  of  its  flexibility, 
which  permits  adjustment  of  the 
advertising  weight  to  be  given 
Clorox  in  a  particular  area.” 

The  brief  points  out  that  in 
December  last  year  the  net¬ 
works  announced  that  discounts 
were  being  discontinued. 

The  problem  before  the  court 
would  appear  to  be  a  judgment 
as  to  whether  competitive  ad¬ 
vantages  through  advertising 
need  to  be  actual  or  theoretical 
to  constitute  a  Clayton  Act  vio¬ 
lation.  Its  decision  could  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  fu¬ 
ture  mergers  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  practices  of  corporations. 

In  its  argument,  the  FTC  as¬ 
serts  that  the  household  liquid 
bleach  market  is  highly  concen¬ 
trated  because  Clorox  and 
Purex,  the  two  largest  firms,  ac¬ 
count  for  about  65%  of  indus¬ 
try  sales  and  the  six  largest  ac¬ 
count  for  80%.  The  remaining 
sales  are  scattered  among  some 
200  small  regional  producers. 
No  company  other  than  Clorox 
operates  nationwide. 

Such  a  market  structure,  the 
FTC  says,  is  essentially  non¬ 
competitive,  and  potential  com¬ 
petition  is  virtually  the  only 
limitation  on  the  industry  lead¬ 
ers’  power.  The  key  to  success 
in  selling  grocery  products  is 
preselling  by  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  other  marketing  de¬ 
vices  (such  as  obtaining  advan¬ 
tageous  shelf  space  in  super 
markets).  Clorox  has  always 
spent  a  great  deal  on  advertis¬ 
ing  and  its  acquisition  by  Proc¬ 
ter  will  make  its  advertising  and 
promotional  opportimities  so 
much  greater  that  few  compan¬ 
ies  will  be  willing  to  move  in 
and  take  it  on.  This  is,  in  part, 
because  Procter’s  huge  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  —  in  1957  it  was  the 
largest  advertiser  in  the  United 
States  —  gives  it  enormous  dis¬ 
counts  and  the  advantages  of 
multi-product  advertising. 
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Merrell  DuBois  Heads  INAE; 
He  Forsees  $5  Billion  Year 


Bv  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 


Washington 

Merrell  M.  DuBois,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  Group,  took  office  as 
president  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  at  its  semi-annual  sales 
conference  this  week. 

Keynoting  the  group’s  98th 
convention,  here  Jan.  25-27,  he 
observ'ed  that  the  resurgence  of 
advertisers’  investment  in  news¬ 
papers  had  made  1966  “the 
greatest  year’’  in  newspaper 
history.  He  predicted  1967  will 
be  a  $5  billion  year  in  terms  of 
adv’ertising  revenue  for  daily 
newspapers  if  the  united  sales 
effort  continues  its  current  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

Other  officers  are: 

Clair  B.  Otis,  a.ssistant  to  the 
publisher.  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Newspapers,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Felix  J.  Tomei  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  manager  general  adver¬ 
tising,  Chicago  Tribune,  first 
vicepresident;  Victor  A.  Modeer, 
advertising  director,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  and  Ga^zette, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Pace,  Danville,  Ill.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

DuBois  began  his  advertising 
career  in  1924  on  his  father’s 
weekly  newspaper  in  New'ark, 
N.  Y.  In  1931,  he  was  employed 
as  a  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  and  in  1941,  he 
was  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-Union.  He  was 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Gannett  Group  in  1960. 

DuBois  is  a  member  of  the 
Plans  Committee,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  He  has 
been  active  in  INAE  since  1941, 
having  served  in  committee  wmrk 
and  as  a  director  since  1962. 

»  *  * 

National  Medium  for  rA>Ior 

Speaking  to  the  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  INAE  conference, 
Lester  Wundennan,  president  of 
Wunderman,  Ricotta  &  Kline, 
New  York  ad  agency,  said  pre¬ 
printed  newspaper  color  is 
moving  from  an  initial  “novelty’’ 
stage  into  a  second  “durable” 
era  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Wunderman  said  his  agency 
placed  $4  million  in  preprinted 
color  newspaper  advertising  last 
year  and  another  $4  million  in 
ROP  color.  Almost  all  of  his 
agency’s  ads  contained  coupons 
which  permit  close  and  continu¬ 
ous  measures  of  what  he  called 
the  “selling  temperatures”  of 


newspapers.  As  a  result,  he  said, 
his  agency  found  that:  “News¬ 
papers  are  a  unique  and  resurg¬ 
ent  national  medium,  and  wre  can 
prove  it.” 

Wundennan  said  daily  news¬ 
papers  “must  behave  as  a  na¬ 
tional  netwmrk”  if  the  medium’s 
national  advertising  in  pre¬ 
printed  color  is  to  continue  its 
growdih  of  the  past  few  years. 

He  also  predicted  that  future 
newspaper  inserts  in  color  will 
assume  “innumerable  shapes  and 
sizes  and  contain  designs  invit¬ 
ing  reader  interest  and  partici¬ 
pation  on  a  level  not  possible  in 
other  media.” 

37.5  in  Ad  Campaign 

More  than  375  dailies  wdth  a 
combined  circulation  of  more 
than  20  million  have  ordered  the 
“New’spapers  Sell!”  advertising 
campaign.  Jack  Kauffman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  reported. 

He  said  76  newspapers  in  100 
metropolitan  areas  wdll  carry 
the  13-week  campaign,  which 
features  corporation  executives 
w'hose  companies  are  making 
extensive  use  of  the  newspaper 
medium  in  their  marketing 
programs.  (E&P,  Jan.  14). 

The  first  ad  in  the  series  was 
published  Thursday  in  the  three 
Washington  newspapers  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  INAE  Conference. 
This  ad  featured  Charles  Tilling- 
hast,  president  of  Trans  World 
Airlines  Inc. 

More  to  Come 

The  number  of  papers  signed 
up,  it  was  noted,  is  short  of  the 
600  that  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  chief  executive  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  predicted  wdll  run  the  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  but  Kauff¬ 
man  said  there  are  still  tw'o 
weeks  before  the  campaign  is 
scheduled  to  start  and  many 
more  papers  are  expected  to 
make  requests  for  mats.  Kauff¬ 
man  said  he  had  received  oral 
assurances  from  “many,  many 
papers.” 

Kauffman  said  a  strong  boost 
w’as  provided  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  announcing  that  it  will 
run  the  series  as  weekly,  full- 
page  insertions  as  a  service  to 
newspapers.  The  bureau’s  board 
of  directors  passed  a  resolution 
commending  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor  of  E&P. 

Kauffman  said  in  a  letter 
notifying  publishers  of  E&P’s 
support  that  it  was  a  “very  im¬ 


portant  contribution.”  He  cited 
the  fact  that  E&P  has  a  “very 
high  readership  among  agencies 
and  advertisers  who  are  im¬ 
portant  and  influential  as  far  as 
new’spaper  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

He  urged  those  papers  w’ho 
said  they  were  thinking  of  run¬ 
ning  the  “Newspapers  Sell”  as  a 
part  of  their  trade  paper  pro¬ 
motion  effort  to  continue  wdth 
their  “regular  campaign”  in 
E&P  so  the  magazine’s  contri¬ 
bution  will  not  be  duplicated. .  .  . 

‘Greatest  Year’ 

Progress  was  made  in  nearly 
every  phase  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  business  last  year, 
DuBois  said  in  his  keynote 
address. 

The  volume  of  advertising 
published  in  newspapers  made 
it  the  “greatest  year  in  history,” 
he  declared. 

The  increases,  in  linage  and 
dollar  percentages,  were  given 
as  follows: 


Linage 

Revenue 

Retail 

6.8-0/0 

9.1-0/0 

General 

8.8-0/0 

11.1-0/0 

Classified 

7.3-0/0 

9.6-0/0 

Total 

7.4-0 /O 

9.7-0/0 

iwspapers  bell"  as  a  Merrell  M.  DuBois 

r  trade  paper  pro- 

t  to  continue  wdth  seniors.  The  booklet  seeks  to  at- 
lar  campaign”  in  tract  these  graduates  to  news¬ 
magazine’s  contri-  paper  advertising  careers 
ot  be  duplicated. .  .  .  through  a  series  of  testimonials 

atest  Year  Strouse,  chairman  of  J.  Walter 

vas  made  in  nearly  Thompson  Co.,  who  began  his 
of  the  newspaper  career  with  Seattle  newspapers, 
business  last  year,  DuBois  discussed  what  1967 
i  in  his  keynote  bolds  in  store  for  newspapers 
with  some  proposals  on  how  ad 
tne  of  advertising  executives  can  foster  the  growth 
I  newspapers  made  of  ad  revenue.  He  said  the  mixed 
est  year  in  history,”  buying  pattern  forecast  for  this 
year  suggests  that  marketers 
ases,  in  linage  and  have  to  make  frequent  last- 
ntages,  were  given  minute  changes  in  marketing 
decisions.  Newspapers  are 
Linage  Revenue  ideally  suited  for  advertisers  in 

6.8- 0/0  9.1-0/0  this  economic  climate. 

8.8- 0/0  11.1-0/0  He  strongly  urged  the  admen 

7.3- 0/0  9.6-0/0  to  sell  the  newspaper’s  flexibil- 

7.4- 0 /O  9.7-0/0  ity  as  a  unique  characteristic 

DuBois  said  1966  also  marked  and  he  predicted  1967  will  pro- 

a  new  high  in  the  quality  and  duce  the  first  $5  Billion  year 
depth  of  newspaper  research,  for  newspapers, 
and  he  praised  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  DuBois  called  for  supjwrt  of 
general  manager  of  the  Bureau  the  “teamwork  selling”  idea, 
of  Advertising,  for  providing  re-  “It’s  time,”  he  said,  “that 
search  that  “clearly  establishes  more  of  us  establish  what’s  good 
the  need  for  advertising  a  wide  about  newspapers  .  .  .  collec- 
assortment  of  products  on  a  tively  ...  as  one  medium  .  .  . 
daily  basis,  to  satisfy  the  day-  fof  tomorrow’s  advertiser.” 
by-day  changes  in  consumer  DuBois  suggested  more  “ere- 
wants.”  This  was  a  reference  to  ativity”  in  locally  prepared 
the  “Project  Four”  study  fi-  newspaper  advertising  and  pro- 
nanced  by  the  Newsprint  Infor-  posed  the  establishment  of  an 
mation  Committee.  “award  for  excellence”  to  adver- 

Advertising  executives,  how’-  tisers  who  give  the  “most  out- 
ever,  are  not  without  their  prob-  standing  testimonials”  of  result- 
lems.  DuBois  said  the  recruiting  fnl  newspaper  advertising, 
of  salesmen  has  “lagged  at  the  c  i  r-  . 

college  level”  and  every  effort  ‘  ******  emcnis  ,uin 

should  be  made  to  maintain  the  Syndicated  newspaper  supple- 
“sales  effectiveness  of  the  news-  ments  gained  a  greater  share  of 
paper  adman”  at  a  level  “at  advertising  revenue  last  year, 
which  the  medium  can  success-  increasing  the  total  from  $43 
fully  continue  to  compete  in  the  million  in  1965  to  almost  $49 
market  place  for  the  space  million,  Ben  G.  Wright,  presi- 
order.”  dent  of  This  Week,  reported  to 

.  „  ,  INAE. 

.Spotty,  Critical  Problem  $21,281,921 

In  line  with  this  shortage,  volume,  or  43.6%  of  the  field, 
described  by  DuBois  as  being  a  Wright  said.  He  credited  much 
“spotty,  critical  problem,”  Wil-  of  this  to  190  new  accounts, 
liam  H.  Scriver,  chairman  of  the  Food,  drug  and  toiletries, 
INAE  Schools  and  College  Com-  automotive  and  tobacco  products 
mittee,  introduced  a  new  booklet  accounted  for  $17,103,786  of  the 
which  is  designed  for  high  school  {Continued  on  page  11) 
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PRINTING  WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR— The  Anthracite  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  marking  International  Printing  Week, 
went  to  the  distaff  side  for  a  change  and  designated  Mrs.  Jean 
Lynett  as  Printing  Woman  of  the  Year  in  Scranton,  Pa.  She  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  editor-publisher  of  the  Scranton  Times  and  mother 
of  the  present  co-publishers,  Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr.,  George  V.  Lynett 
and  William  R.  Lynett.  The  presentation  is  made  by  Edward  J. 
Gerrity  Jr.,  at  right,  senior  vicepresident  of  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp.,  a  former  Times  reporter.  In  the  center  is 
Stewart  Kearney,  toastmaster. 

Ad  Agencies  in  California 
Launch  Education  Project 


Bogart  Says 
Tv  Misleads 
Advertisers 

Washington 

Dr.  l-po  Bopart,  Executive 
Vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising:,  ANPA,  declared 
here  Jan.  27  that  major  adver¬ 
tisers  are  beinp  mi.sled  by  some 
ratings  into  buying  time  on 
television. 

In  a  session  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  .sales  conference  he 
challenged  the  authenticity  of 
Nielsen  reports  that  claimed  41 
percent  of  adults  watch  tele¬ 
vision  programs  in  prime  eve¬ 
ning  time. 

Using  the  Politz  studies  as 
the  basis  for  his  position,  Bo¬ 
gart  said  the  correct  figure  is 
24  percent  of  adults  watching 
tv  in  prime  evening  time. 

He  noted  that  the  Politz  re¬ 
search  was  more  valid  than 
Nielsen’s,  in  the  view  of  experts, 
because  it  is  taken  on  a  fresh 
household  interview  checkup 
whereas  Nielsen  relies  on  a 
static  sample  of  1,000  homes. 

Look  Behind  Numbers 

“We  believe,”  said  Bogart, 
“that  the  advertising  industry 
should  look  more  closely  behind 
the  facade  of  the  big  numbers 
than  it  has  done  up  to  now.  The 
disparity  between  the  percent¬ 
ages  is  too  great  to  be  swept 
under  the  rug;  it  represents  a 
71  percent  difference  in  projec¬ 
tions  on  the  cost  efficiency  which 
tv  has  claimed.” 

Bogart  also  asserted  that 
statistics  showing  television  to 
be  the  favored  medium  in  high 
income  households  amount  to  “a 
flagrant  untruth.”  Studies  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  show  that 
people  in  the  higher  income 
brackets  spend  proportionately 
more  time  on  the  print  media 
than  on  television,  he  said. 

“Advertisers,”  Bogart  con- 
'  eluded,  “should  query  their 
agencies  and  their  research  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  facts.” 


700  Papers  Get  Ails 

The  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  authorized  Compton 
Advertising  Agency  to  schedule 
its  winter-spring  campaign  in 
100  newspapers.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  million-dollar  budget 
will  go  to  this  medium  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  readers  to  .send  for 
a  32-page  booklet,  which  gives 
details  about  stocks  traded  on 
the  Exchange. 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Advertising  agencies  in  South¬ 
ern  California  have  undertaken 
a  program  to  develop  better  re¬ 
lations  between  the  advertising 
business  and  the  universities. 

H,  R.  Haldeman  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
Southern  California  Council  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  announced 
Jan.  24  that  he  had  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  contact  ed¬ 
ucators  and  try  to  arrange  for 
assistance  in  the  teaching  of 
advertising  courses  and  in  con¬ 
ducting  research  in  the  field. 

Robert  L.  Garrison  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  heads  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee.  Robert  Frojen 
of  Marsteller  Inc.  will  give  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  educators  while 
Thomas  Lowey  of  Clinton  E. 
Frank  Inc.  works  among  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  view  to  encourag¬ 
ing  them  to  prepare  for  careers 
in  advertising. 

As  a  companion  project, 
Ralph  Carson  of  Carson-Roberts 
heads  an  emergency  committee 
that  will  investigate  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  all  ad  agencies  in 
the  area  to  cooperate  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  provide 
scholarships  and  grants-in-aid 
for  special  studies  related  to 
advertising. 

The  4-A  group  here  is  get¬ 
ting  its  program  off  the  ground 
in  contemplation  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  effort  by  advertising  peo¬ 


ple  to  effect  a  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  academic  com¬ 
munity.  The  possibility  that 
the  advertising  business  might 
endow  professorships  for  adver¬ 
tising  courses  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  authorities  at  sev¬ 
eral  colleges. 

Railio-tv  Rep  Firms 
To  Be  Consolidated 

Advertising  Time  Sales  Inc. 
will  be  absorbed  by  H-R  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Inc.  on  Feb.  1.  ATS 
originally  was  formed  from  the 
station  list  of  the  Branham 
Company,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  which  had  a  broadcast 
division  from  1936  to  1961. 

Lewis  S.  Greenberg,  president 
of  Branham  and  a  trustee  of 
ATS,  joined  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  consolidation  with 
Thomas  B.  Campbell,  ATS  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Frank  M.  Headley, 
board  chairman  of  H-R. 

H-R  will  gain  seven  television 
stations  and  five  radio  stations 
which  ATS  had  represented. 

• 

T.  F.  Kearns  Sr.  Dies 

Salt  Lake  City 

Thomas  F.  Kearns  Sr.,  67,  a 
former  executive  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
died  here  Jan.  21.  He  also  had 
extensive  interests  in  mining, 
real  estate,  ranching  and  oil  and 
gas  discoveries. 


INAE 
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total  spent  by  advertisers  in  the 
supplements.  Nearly  half  of  this 
sum  was  invested  in  This  Week. 

Wright  cited  increased  avail¬ 
ability  of  market-by-market 
dealer  listings,  copy  changes, 
rolling  splits  and  insert  cards 
as  some  of  the  facilities  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  added  flexibility 
of  supplements.  He  predicted  the 
upward  trend  would  continue 
this  year.  An  important  factor, 
he  said,  is  that  the  costs  of 
reaching  readers  through  the 
syndicated  supplements  has 
steadily  decreased  in  recent 
years  while  for  daytime  network 
television  they  have  been  rising. 

Wright  also  observed  that 
regional  and  split-run  adver¬ 
tising  continued  to  grow  in  sup¬ 
plements  during  1966.  Regional 
advertising-  in  This  Week  in 
creased  more  than  11%  last 
year  over  1965,  from  351  pages 
to  397  pages. 

The  magazine  carried  38  cou¬ 
pon  pages. 

Col.  Taffe  Takes  Job 
As  Managing  Editor 

Arlington,  Va. 

Richard  P.  Taffe,  who  retired 
recently  as  press  tour  chief  at 
the  Pentagon,  has  resumed  a 
career  in  journalism  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun.  He  replaces  Lee 
C.  Russell,  who  has  taken  a  job 
in  the  Armed  Forces  News 
Bureau. 

Taffe,  a  retired  Infantry 
lieutenant  colonel,  began  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  newspapers  by 
writing  a  column  for  the  Natick 
(Mass.)  Bulletin.  He  moved  on 
to  the  AP  in  Boston,  later  was 
a  police  reporter  for  the 
Waltham  (Mass.)  News  Tribune 
between  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  After  more  Army 
experience  he  went  to  work  in 
the  Defense  Department  as  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Media  Accredita¬ 
tion  and  Tours. 

• 

Meriden  Record  Co. 
Elects  New  Officers 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Hixson  Smith 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Meriden  Record  Co.  and  Carter 
H.  White  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  company’s  four 
newspapers.  They  succeed  to 
positions  held  by  Mrs.  Smith’s 
late  husband,  Wayne  C.  Smith. 

White,  who  is  Mrs.  Smith’s 
son,  also  was  elected  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
„he  company.  Mrs.  Smith  con¬ 
tinues  as  executive  editor. 
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Judge  Raps 
Reporters 

In  Mistrial 


A  Federal  judge  in  Brooklyn 
this  week  granted  a  defense 
motion  for  mistrial  in  a  bank 
robbery  case  and  criticized  news¬ 
papers  for  publishing  prejudicial 
information. 

Judge  Jacob  Mishler,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  federal  bench 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1960 
after  having  presided  over  civil 
cases  in  State  Supreme  Court, 
moved  the  trial  to  Albany  to 
obtain  a  different  jury  panel. 

News  stories  had  referred  to 
one  of  the  principals,  John 
(Sonny)  Franzese,  as  a  Mafia 
character,  on  the  basis  of  FBI 
information.  His  criminal  record 
also  w'as  mentioned  after  the 
jury  had  been  sworn. 

Judge  Mishler  had  requested 
reporters  to  avoid  printing  the 
defendant’s  records. 


Cx>-exi8lenrc 


Defense  counsel  moved  for  a 
mistrial  and  a  change  of  venue 
“because  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts.”  They  called  the  judge’s 
attention  specifically  to  stories 
in  Newsday  and  the  New  York 
Times. 


THESE  BOOTS  WERE  MADE  FOR  SLIDING,  but  Women's  Editor 
Shirley  Mulligan  of  the  Columbian  Newspapers,  New  Westminster, 
B.  C.,  just  couldn't  keep  her  feet.  Ninety-pound  Shirley  found  her¬ 
self  almost  airborne  when  she  tossed  the  4 1 -pound  opening  rock  in 
the  Dogwood  curling  bonspiel.  Shirley  says  she's  going  to  stick  to 
teas  and  marble  tournaments. 


“I  grant  the  motion,”  the 
judge  stated,  “because  of  the 
fear  that  reporters  would  not  in 
the  future  fairly  report  these 
proceedings  and  that  the  jury 
would  be  affected  by  such  pub¬ 
licity. 


11  J-Schools  Have 


School  of  Communications. 


Grad.  Programs 


3  Chairs  in  Advrrii.sing 


“When  we  say  fair  trial,  we 
mean  fair  trial  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  in  this  very  difficult 
area  we  recognize  the  right  of 
newspapers  to  report  what  goes 
on  in  the  trial.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  right;  some  contend 
that  if  we  didn’t  have  a  free 
press  all  our  rights  might  be 
affected.  Every  constitutional 
right  is  important  and  they 
should  be  able  to  exist  side  by 
side. 


“If  we  don’t  have  fair  trials, 
there  is  no  point  in  building 
beautiful  courthouses — we  might 
as  well  be  in  a  tent.  I  am  not 
saying  we  couldn’t  get  a  fair 
trial  here.  I  am  saying  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go 
through  eight  or  10  weeks  only 
to  find  the  defendants  objecting 
because  of  prejudice  in  unfavor¬ 
able  publicity.  .  .  . 

“I  just  feel  that  if  I  were  a 
newspaperman  and  I  wanted  to 
sell  newspapers  on  sensational¬ 
ism,  and  the  court  said  to  me, 
‘Look,  you  don’t  have  to  reach 
for  this  stuff,  it’s  there  anyw'ay,’ 
I’d  wait  to  see.” 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

A  newly  published  index  to 
Journalism/ Communications 
education  lists  11  universities 
where  there  are  graduate  pro¬ 
grams,  leading  to  the  masters 
degrree  in  various  related  fields. 

According  to  Peter  W. 
Hegener,  who  compiled  the  in¬ 
formation  in  Peterson’s  Guides, 
a  series  of  loose-leaf  reference 
books  designed  especially  for 
libraries,  college  students  and 
teachers,  some  30  more  graduate 
schools  in  Communications  are 
anticipated  in  the  next  few 
years. 

The  current  listing,  with  de¬ 
tails  as  to  courses,  faculty,  costs, 
financial  aid,  and  research  facili¬ 
ties,  includes:  Boston  School  of 
Public  Communication,  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Syracuse  Newhouse 
Center  of  Communications,  Flor¬ 
ida  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  Georgia  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  Kentucky 
School  of  Communications,  Min¬ 
nesota  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  Montana 
School  of  Journalism,  North 
Carolina  School  of  Journalism 
and  Penn.sylvania  Annenberg 


The  faculty  register  for 
Northwestern  indicates  that  the 
Medill  School  gives  greater  em¬ 
phasis  to  Advertising  and  Mar¬ 
keting  than  any  of  the  other 
schools,  with  three  professorial 
chairs  in  those  curricula. 

Copies  of  Peterson’s  Guides  in 
Journalism  are  available  at  $2  a 
copy.  (20  Nassau  Street,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  08540).  The  guides  are 
cross-referenced  for  courses  in 
leading  graduate  schools. 


2  Get  FeHowships 
In  Social  Sciences 


Newspaper’s  Role  |  j^| 
In  Living  Studied 


Americans’  need  for  informa- 
tion  and  the  use  of  comniunica- 
tions  media  to  satisfy  this  need 
is  the  subject  of  a  new  research 
project,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  announced  this 
week. 

The  working  title  of  the  study 
is  “The  Newspaper  in  Today’s 
Living.”  The  project  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Newsprint  In- 
formation  Committee  and  is 
being  conducted  by  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Corporation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau.  A 
report  on  the  findings  is  expected 
by  May. 

Areas  under  study  are  the 
roles  of  various  media  in  con¬ 
veying  information  and  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  public,  including  the 
part  newspapers  play.  The  size 
of  the  nation’s  teenage  audience, 
their  informational  requirements 
and  reading  habits  also  are 
being  probed. 

This  is  the  Newsprint  Info^ 
mation  Committee’s  fifth  such 
project,  bringing  its  total  re¬ 
search  outlay  in  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers  to  $370,000. 
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Public  Affairs  Quiz 

Chattanooga 
News  staffs  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  and  Chattanooga 
Post  and  WDEF  will  participate 
in  a  new  public  affairs  prognun, 

“Face  the  Facts.”  It  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  Sunday  evenings  with 
simultaneous  “live”  transmission 
on  both  radio  and  television 
channels.  Each  program  will  curator 
feature  a  local  person  who  ii 
closely  identified  with  a  current  ,oue 
topic  of  importance.  WDEF,  a  tr 
CBS  outlet,  is  not  affiliated  with  is  Pnm 
the  newspapers. 
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Buys  Weekly 


St.  Louis 

Emory  Shepherd  Evans,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Thomas  Parmenter,  of  Chi¬ 
cago's  American,  have  been 
awarded  the  first  two  fellow¬ 
ships  established  at  Washing¬ 
ton  University  here  to  enable 
journalists  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  in  the  social  sciences 
while  serving  on  the  staff  of 
Trans-action  magazine.  Both 
have  been  awarded  leaves  of 
absence  by  their  newspapers. 

The  fellowships  with  $8,000 
yearly  stipend  were  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  $63,460  grant  from 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of 
New  York. 


Jackson,  Miss. 

R.  M.  Hederman  III,  son  of 
the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  and  with  *Ly 
Daily  News,  has  left  the  papers’  ^nd  writ 
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advertising  staff  to  be  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Madisn 
County  Herald  at  Canton,  Miss. 
He  purchased  the  paper  from 
W.  C,  Taylor  Jr.,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  it  for  three  years. 


Wife  Appointed 


Mrs.  Ersa  Hines  Posten,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  as  president  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  the 
wife  of  Ted  Posten,  New  York 


Post  reporter.  Mrs.  Posten  was 
said  to  be  the  first  Negro  to  hold 
a  cabinet  post  in  New  York. 
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Survey  Sets  Guideposts 
On  Path  to  ME’s  Chair 


I  News  Desk  Experience,  College 

’  Among  Prerequisites  Mentioned 

1 

s  By  B.  H.  Liebes 

;  Aiiisiiitant  Professor  of  Journalism 

h :  San  Francisco  State  College 


Guideposts  on  the  path  to  the 
**  Managing  Editor’s  chair  on  a 
daily  newspaper  stand  out  in  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  among 
220  ME’s.  They  are: 

*  Strong  news  desk  experi- 


*  A  college  education,  with  a 
major  in  Journalism. 

•  Staying  put  with  one  news¬ 
paper. 

More  than  one-third  of  the 
editors  participating  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  reported  they  earn  more 
■e-lthan  $20,000  a  year, 
rs-  For  the  climb  to  the  top  news 
executive  job  there  appears  to 
be  no  clearcut  preference  in  the 
debate  as  to  which  experience  is 
more  important — cityside  re¬ 
porting  or  newsdesk  Siting. 
Each  side  has  its  advocates. 
“Copyreading  and  makeup  are 
the  basic  principles  of  newspa¬ 
per  work,”  Adolph  S.  Ochs  of 
the  New  York  Times  once  said. 
“The  most  useful  man  on  a 
newspaper  is  one  who  can  edit.” 
Louis  M.  Lyons,  the  retired 
jj]j  curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellow- 
jj  ships,  wrote  “.  .  .  journalism  is 
all  one  job — reporting  .  .  .  the 
,  basic  training  of  the  cityroom 
nth  's  primary  and  the  reporting 
function  must  inform  the  whole 
process,  whether  on  the  beat,  the 
copydesk,  the  assignment  edi¬ 
tor,  editorial  writer,  or  policy 
director  .  .  .” 

Most  young  men  entering 
newspaper  work  would  agree 
sod  with  Lyons.  To  them  reporting 
w^d  writing  (and  these  are  syn- 
^  lonpious  to  many)  are  the  nitty 
MO*  Igritty  of  journalism. 

The  skills  necessary  for  desk- 
|"ork  lack  the  glamor  and  ex- 
■itement  so  apparent  in  report- 
ng.  Anonymity  cloaks  the  men 
'ho  shape  the  personality  of  the 
'sper  through  their  decisions  in 
[Selecting,  evaluating,  and  dis- 
■‘laying  the  stories,  who  edit  the 
"Py  and  backstop  the  reporter, 
^nd  then  signal  for  the  reader’s 
‘‘ttention  with  eye-pulling  head- 
'"les.  This  work  appears  prosaic 
'“mpared  with  the  thrill  and 
,1  |''«ognition  that  goes  with  get- 
‘  I'lng  a  byline. 

On  most  dailies,  the  title  of 
[EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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ME,  or  its  equivalent,  designates 
the  post  at  the  apex  of  the 
newsroom  structure.  They  are 
also  the  liaison  between  the 
news  staff  and  the  business  of¬ 
fice,  management  executives, 
and  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
managing  editors  of  220  papers 
with  circulations  of  more  than 
50,000  on  weekdays.  The  cutoff 
was  made  at  50,000  after  a 
study  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Yearbook  showed 
that  MEs  on  smaller  papers  fre¬ 
quently  doubled  in  other  posts, 
frequently  as  news  editors  and 
city  editors. 

Answers  came  from  132  edi¬ 
tors.  They  represented  papers 
spanning  circulations  exceeding 
700,000  daily. 

The  MEs  were  asked  two 
questions  about  their  editorial 
backgrounds:  one  asked  them  to 
describe  their  previous  newspa¬ 
per  training  and  the  other  asked 
which  training  they  considered 
most  valuable. 

124  responded  to  question  No. 
1.  Their  answers,  indicating 
their  chief  training  were: 

Newsdesk  58  (47%) 

Cityside  36  (29%) 

Combination  30  (24%) 

28  editors  indicated  they  had 
other  training:  wire  services 
(5),  columnists  (7),  editorial 
writers  (10),  and  a  sprinkling  in 
sports,  Sunday  department, 
news  magazines. 

Question  No.  2,  “Which  of 
your  work  experience  do  you 
believe  is  the  best  training  for 
your  job?”  Their  replies: 

Editing  54  (47%) 

Writing  26  (22%) 
Combination  36  (31%) 

'The  significant  change  was 
the  shift  by  MEs  who  had  listed 
reporting-writing  as  their  chief 
experience.  Once  in  the  ME’s 
chair  many  of  these  recom¬ 
mended  a  combination  of  city- 
side-newsdesk  work  as  the  “best 
training”  for  the  job. 

“What  was  your  most  pre¬ 
vious  job  title?”  Replies  indi¬ 
cated  that  management  leaned 
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to  those  who  had  mainly  editing 
experience.  95  listed  previous 
jobs  as: 

City  editor  31 

News  editor  21 

Assistant  ME  21 

Executive  editor  4 

Miscellaneous  18 

The  miscellaneous  included 
editors  of  the  editorial  page  (5), 
reporter  (2),  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  (2),  and  one  each  as 
Sunday  Department  editor,  fi¬ 
nancial  writer,  wire  bureau 
chief,  telegraph  editor,  picture 
editor,  columnist,  state  capitol 
correspondent,  night  editor,  and 
managing  editor  of  another  pa¬ 
per. 

Traveling  may  be  broadening, 
but  evidently  it’s  not  the  way  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  editorial 
pyramid.  45%  of  the  editors 
(59)  worked  on  one  or  two  pa¬ 
pers,  26  editors  w’orked  on  five 
or  more  papers  or  wire  services. 
One  had  served  on  12  papers. 

92%  had  attended  college. 
Only  11  had  never  gone  to  col¬ 
lege  and  all  of  these  were  aged 
50  or  over. 

45  of  the  89  graduates  ma¬ 
jored  in  Journalism.  Other  ma¬ 
jors  were  English  (27),  then  his¬ 
tory  (5).  A  scattering  majored 
in  political  science,  economics 
and  social  sciences;  one  majored 
in  mathematics  and  one  had  an 
engineering  degree. 

Among  the  graduates,  13 
graduated  cum  lattde  and  five 
were  named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

When  asked  to  recommend 
courses  for  newsmen,  most 
MEs  urged  liberal  arts  studies 
plus  some  journalism  courses. 
Most  often  they  specifically  rec¬ 
ommended  English,  literature, 
history,  political  science,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  languages. 

Other  recommendations  ran 
from  “anything  but  journalism 
(from  an  editor  of  a  paper  of 
400,000  plus  circulation)  to 
“anything  that  interests  him” 
and  “college  of  experience.” 

“Nothing  is  wasted,”  one  ME 
wrote.  Another  editor  said. 


“writing,  writing,  writing.”  Still 
another  suggested,  “writing, 
grammar,  spelling,  writing, 
reading.” 

In  the  area  of  salaries,  115 
editors  (87%)  responded.  More 
than  one-third  (40)  reported 
making  above  $20,000  a  year. 
The  distribution  was: 


$10,000  to  $15,000 
$15,000  to  $20,000 
$20,000  to  $25,000 
$25,000  to  $30,000 
Above  $30,000 


37 

36 

17 

10 

13 


And  Now  Bylines 

London 

The  new  editor  of  the  Times, 
William  Rees-Mogg,  has  broken 
the  tradition  of  anonymity  for 
staff  writers.  Bylines  began  ap¬ 
pearing  this  week  in  the  Thom¬ 
son-owned  paper. 


Two  editors  on  papers  of  65,- 
000  and  72,000  reported  earn¬ 
ings  below  $10,000.  Several  edi¬ 
tors  said  they  also  receive  stock 
options  or  bonuses  in  addition 
to  salaries. 

Only  at  the  extremities  did 
there  appear  any  correlation  be¬ 
tween  circulation  and  salary. 
Twenty-five  editors  on  papers 
of  50,000  to  99,000  earned  from 
above  $10,000  to  $15,000;  11  edi¬ 
tors  on  papers  of  more  than 
300,000  circulation  earned  above 
$30,000.  In  the  circulation  range 
from  100,000  to  300,000  there 
appeared  no  significant  relation¬ 
ships  between  salary  and  size  of 
paper. 

In  hours  on  the  job,  managing 
editors  apparently  work  longer 
than  most  editorial  staffers.  122 
replied  to  the  question  “How 
many  hours  a  week  do  you  work 
at  the  office?”  The  answers 
ranged  from  “God  knows”  to  72 
hours  (circuL.tion  240,000  daily, 
560,000  Sunday)  to  80  hours 
(circulation  78,000).  More  than 
half  the  editors  who  responded 
worked  between  48  and  55  hours 
a  week  in  the  office;  slightly 
more  than  25%  (31)  about  40 
to  45  hours;  and  slightly  less 
than  25%  (28)  about  57  to  60 
hours.  They  averaged  51  hours 
a  week  at  the  office. 

113  MEs  said  they  still  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  on  the  job 
even  when  at  home. 

The  question  that  seemed  to 
fascinate  them  most  asked,  “If 
you  had  a  choice  (salary  is  not 
a  factor),  which  newspaper  job 
would  you  prefer?”  Of  the  118 
who  answered,  51  said  they  were 
happy  with  their  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  did  not  aspire  to  a 
higher  one. 

“I  have  it,”  was  the  reply  to 
this  question  from  an  editor  of  a 
paper  of  350,000-plus  circula¬ 
tion.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
foreign  correspondent  and  a 
Washington  correspondent. 

“Mine,”  and  “the  one  I  have” 
were  frequent  answers. 

One  editor,  with  a  touch  of 
nostalgia,  wrote:  “It  would  be 
fun,  I  suspect,  to  return  to  re¬ 
porting  with  four  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  ME.  It  would  be  a  lot 
easier,  I  am  suie.  It  would  be 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Publicity  Breaks  Won 
Liunis’  Plea  for  Beth 


By  Helen  Bloom 
Middletown  Times  Herald- 

Kingstox,  N.Y. 

“Every  story  should  have  a 
hero.  The  Liuni  Storj'  has  one. 
It  is  the  press,”  according  to 
Rep.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  D-N.Y. 

Michael  and  Mary  Liuni 
fought  for  seven  months  the 
Ulster  County  Welfare  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  decision  to  take  away 
4  -year-old  Beth,  the  foster 
child  they  had  raised  since  she 
was  five  days  old. 

They  were  near  their  wits’ 
ends.  A  letter  from  their  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mrs.  Grace  McEvoy,  was 
sent  to  Resnick  in  late  October 
as  a  last  attempt  to  reverse 
Commissioner  Joseph  Fitzsim¬ 
mons’  decision. 

Resnick  entered  the  case  and 
tried  to  speak  with  Fitzsim¬ 
mons.  The  commissioner  refused 
to  see  him.  When  he  was  re¬ 
fused  for  the  fifth  time,  Resnick 
called  the  press  in.  He  decided 
it  was  the  only  avenue  open  to 
the  Liunis,  virtually  the  only 
chance  they  had  to  keep  the  girl. 

That  was  Nov.  3,  five  days  be¬ 
fore  Election  Day.  Resnick 
called  Rayburn  F.  Hesse,  the 
Middletou'n  Times  Herald-Re¬ 
cord’s  political  editor,  and  the 
story  was  started. 

The  Albany  Times-Union 
picked  it  up  Saturday  and  the 
New  York  Times  two  days  later. 

There  were  three  big  breaks 
in  the  publicity  angle  of  the 
case,  said  Daniel  S.  Roher,  hand¬ 
ling  the  publicity  from  Resnick’s 
Washington  office. 

“The  biggest  single  break 
came  when  the  Times  latched 
onto  the  storj'  and  gave  it 
front-page  play,”  he  said.  With 
the  Times’  coverage,  the  story 
spread  through  its  news  serv’- 
ice  and  soon  papers  around  the 
world  were  telling  Beth’s  story. 

“Extremely  important”  was 
Shirley  Armstrong’s  coverage 
for  the  Times-Union,  Roher  said. 
Miss  Armstrong  brought  the 
Liunis’  case  to  the  attention  of 
the  state  officials. 

The  third  big  break,  he  said, 
was  the  appearance  of  a  CBS 
television  crew  in  Kingston  on 
the  day  a  welfare  case  worker 
was  told  to  take  Beth  for  a  ride. 
Resnick  stormed  into  Fitzsim¬ 
mons’  office  and  started  yelling, 
and  the  CBS  crew  was  there  to 
record  it. 

When  they  saw  the  emotion 
already  in  the  case.  Roher  said, 
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Record  staff 

they  did  a  big  spread  on  the 
Liunis  and  Beth  and  stirred  the 
interest  of  radio  and  tv  people 
in  New  York  City. 

Resnick’s  office  still  master¬ 
minded  the  publicity,  sending  re¬ 
leases  almost  daily  to  keep  the 
Liunis  in  the  news.  The  family 
cooperated. 

Never  before  exposed  to  such 
attention,  Mike  Liuni  answered 
telephone  calls  at  his  office  and 
home,  no  matter  when  they 
came.  He  opened  his  modest, 
home  in  Tillson  to  tv  cameras, 
photographers,  reporters,  and 
the  bedlam  they  produce. 

While  the  public  furor  was 
being  created  over  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  refusal  to  let  the 
Liunis  adopt  Beth  because  of 
ethnic  differences  and  their  ages 
(both  are  48),  Resnick  revealed 
that  Judge  Hugh  R.  Elwyn  Jr., 
who  upheld  Fitzsimmons’  deci¬ 
sion  in  Family  Court  the  previ¬ 
ous  June,  was  related  to  the 
commissioner  by  marriage. 

He  brought  the  relationship 
to  the  attention  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  Appellate  Division  and 
asked  for  a  reversal  on  the  basis 
of  conflict  of  interest. 

On  Nov.  18,  the  court  per¬ 
mitted  Elwyn  to  disqualify  him¬ 
self  from  the  ca.se  and  tempor¬ 
arily  assigned  Columbia  County 
Surrogate  Judge  R.  Waldron 
Herzberg  to  decide  Beth’s  fate. 

By  the  time  Herzberg  stepped 
into  the  Kingston  courthouse  at 
10  a.m.  Nov.  30,  Beth’s  name 
was  a  household  word.  TV 
cameras  crowded  the  steps  and 
newspaper  reporters  fought  the 
crowd  of  electronic  newsmen 
for  a  chance  to  catch  his  words. 

The  Liunis  had  the  public  and 
press  on  their  side.  Fitzsimmons 
had  Kingston  and  Ulster  officials 
on  his  side,  with  a  boost  from 
Harrj’  Thayer,  general  manager 
of  Kingston’s  WGHQ. 

Fitzsimmons  avoided  news¬ 
men  who  visited  or  called  his 
office.  Once,  on  Nov.  30,  he 
.spoke  to  a  reporter  from  the 
Washington  Post,  but  while  they 
spoke,  he  kept  droves  of  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  outside 
his  locked  office. 

On  Dec.  8,  the  commissioner 
agreed  to  an  interview  with  the 
Times  Herald- Record,  but  still 
refused  to  have  his  picture 
taken. 

“I’m  just  following  the  law,” 
he  claimed.  “This  ethnic  furor, 


that’s  not  our  doing.  It’s  the 
state’s.” 

He  still  refused  to  tell  his 
side  fully  or  to  give  his  reasons 
for  insisting  on  taking  Beth 
from  the  Liunis.  There  really 
was  no  way  to  honestly  judge 
whether  the  man  had  a  case. 
Some  slanted  reporting  re¬ 
sulted. 

In  Kingston,  Fitzsimmons  was 
painted  white  and  Liunis  black. 

Editorials  in  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record  were  the  only  ones 
representing  local  opinion  that 
urged  him  to  graciously  change 
his  mind. 

“Our  depth  interview  with 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons  last  month 
convinced  us  that  he  was  hon¬ 
estly,  if  blindly,  following  the 
dictates  of  existing  state  law 
and  departmental  guidelines, 
and  that  the  enemy,  if  there  be 
one,  was  the  system  itself,” 
TH-R  editor  A.  N.  Romm  wrote 
Jan.  9. 

“If  our  judgment  on  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
simmons  is  correct,  he  will  not 
flinch  from  signing  adoption  pa¬ 
pers  today  that  will  permit  the 
Liunis  to  assume  legal  parent¬ 
hood  of  Beth.” 

On  Jan.  10,  the  TH-R  was 
told  by  state  adoption  law  ex¬ 
perts  that,  based  on  confidential 
infoi’mation  in  the  commis¬ 
sioner’s  files,  they  agreed  with 
his  original  decision.  They  later 
denied  this  statement. 

Two  days  later  Fitzsimmons, 
ordered  by  Herzberg  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  decision,  called  a 
press  conference  at  the  Ulster 
County  Office  Building  here. 

A  crowd  of  150  persons 
greeted  him  at  4  p.m.,  at  least 
100  representing  the  press.  He 
spoke  into  eight  microphones 
and  was  filmed  by  five  television 
cameras. 

“Under  pressure,”  Fitzsim¬ 
mons  capitulated,  negating  the 
ethnic  and  age  factors  in  his 
decision  that  the  press  had  been 
using  and  raising  four  others. 
He  would  sign,  he  said,  partially 
because  “extremely  unjustified, 
unwarranted,  and  unfavorable 
public  furor  and  the  attendant 
nationwide  publicity”  would 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
find  another  home  for  Beth. 

“That’s  exactly  what  we 
wanted,”  Roher  commented 
later.  “It  was  publicity  and  it’s 
ability  to  arouse  public  opinion 
that  was  the  determining  factor 
in  the  case.” 

By  noon  Monday,  Jan.  16,  the 
adoption  papers  were  signed  and 
Beth  came  out  of  the  Ulster 
Courthouse  a  Liuni.  There  to 
greet  her  were  the  members  of 
the  press  who  had  helped  make 
it  possible. 


$350  Floor 
In  Networks 
News  Scale 

Agreement  on  a  basic  salarj- 
of  $350  a  week  for  reporters  in 
the  electronic  media  was  reached 
this  w’eek  in  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  three  major  networks 
and  the  American  Federation  of 
Teievision  and  Radio  Artists. 

The  contract  will  be  retro¬ 
active  to  Nov.  15,  if  ratified  by 
the  union’s  national  officers.  Itf 
covers  network  reporters,  cor- ' 
respondents,  news  analysts  and 
commentators.  Personnel  classi¬ 
fied  as  news  writers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  union,  the  Writ¬ 
ers  Guild  of  America, 

Newsmen  under  the  AFTRA 
contract  may  earn  additional 
fees  for  appearances  on  spon¬ 
sored  programs.  The  fee  gen¬ 
erally  runs  to  $100  for  a  15- 
minute  show  and  $150  for  a 
half-hour  show.  The  agreement 
provides  that  the  netwoik  may 
recapture  only  half  of  the  fees 
until  the  amount  of  all  fees 
equals  the  worker’s  basic  salary  - 
After  that  the  worker  retains  i 
the  entire  fee.  ! 

Thus,  a  newsman  who  earns 
$350  a  w’eek  and  gets  $700  ii 
fees,  would  keep  $700.  He  woulc 
letain  any  additional  fees  afte: 

$700. 

The  AFTRA  contract  does  not 
limit  the  number  of  hours  i 
newsman  can  be  called  on  tc 
work  in  the  five-day  week.  Then 
was  no  minimum  wage  in  the 
previous  agreement. 

• 

Classified  and  Retail 
In  New  Local  Ad  Dept. 

Philadelphu 

In  the  re-assignment  of  adver 
tising  executives  at  the  Philadil 
phia  Bulletin,  retail  and  class 
fied  advertising  are  combined  v 
the  responsibilities  of  the  loa 
advertising  manager. 

John  N.  Krentzlin  fills  thit 
new  position  and  William  F* 

Carr,  formerly  classified  >:  c*' 

manager,  becomes  national  a:  ■<‘5 

manager. 

Advertising  Director  Richar; 

W.  Carpenter  also  appoint?:  j 

Alfred  J.  Westhoff  as  adver 
tising  manager  and  Harry  I 
Keller  as  special  assistant  to  tie 
director.  William  M.  Griffiti- 
is  retail  sales  manager  and  Joh: 
McClafferty  is  assistant  to  tk 
ad  manager.  James  Potts  be¬ 
comes  advertising  productiw 
manager. 

Circulation  Director  Lo®-‘ 

Trupin  has  appointed  John  Bet- 
son  to  the  new  position  of  cir 
culation  sales  manager. 
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Are  Editorial  Cartoonists 


‘Dragon’  Their  Tails? 


The  six  editorial  cartoons 
on  this  page  were  released 
during  the  week  when  the 
violent  uprisings  in  Red 
China  were  first  reported. 
They  were  among  many 
others  utilizing  the  “dragon 
theme’'  as  visual  conception 
of  the  same  basic  idea.  Coin¬ 
cidences  like  this  occur  often, 
but  these  are  examples  of 
one  of  the  more  strikingly 
similar  visualizations  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  recent  months. 
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Study  of  Advertising 


Audiences 

Advertisers  and  agencies  are 
making  increasing  efforts  to 
measure  the  contributions  of 
media  to  advertising  effective¬ 
ness,  according  to  a  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board 
study. 

Behind  this  trend  is  a  widely- 
held  belief  that  only  through 
such  research  can  valid  compari¬ 
sons  be  made  between  one  media 
type  and  another  and  a  desire  by 
advertisers  to  determine  the 
ov'erall  results  of  an  advertising 
campaign,  rather  than  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  campaign’s  separate 
parts  (such  as  media  and  copy). 
.  The  NICB  study  is  the  third 
of  a  four-part  examination  of 
techniques  used  to  evaluate  ad- 
vertis.ng  elf  activeness.  It  is 
based  on  a  three-year  analysis 
of  the  practices  followed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adian  advertisers,  agencies  and 
research  organization.^  as  well  as 
British  agencies  and  syndicated 
services. 

Despite  significant  progress  in 
media  research,  NICE  said,  it  is 
still  not  entirely  sufficient  or 
relevant  to  advertiser  needs.  For 
example,  most  advertisers  have 
not  yet  measured  the  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  media  types 
(newspapers,  magazines,  radio- 
television,  etc.  I  or  advertising 
vehicles  (specific  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio-tv  stations)  to 
advertising  effectiveness.  And 
many  advertisers  have  not  an¬ 
swered  two  simpler  questions: 
how  many  of  the  people  they 
wish  to  reach  with  advertising 
are  actually  reached  or  how 
often  these  people  are  exposed  to 
advertising  during  a  campaign? 

There  is  wide  agreement  that 
if  current  shortcomings  in  media 
research  are  to  be  corrected,  the 
advertiser  himself  must  spur  the 
action. 

One  media  expert  asserts: 
“The  man  who  supplies  the 
money  for  advertising  must  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  his  dollars.  One 
should  not  look  to  the  advertising 
media  or  advertising  agencies 
to  provide  him  with  the  answer.” 

Complexity  of  Media  Selection 

The  current  urgency  of  media 
research  springs  from  two  fac¬ 
tors:  media  costs  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  difficulty  of  making  sound 
media  decisions. 

Media  charges  account  for  the 
largest  slice  of  the  typical  ad¬ 
vertising  budget.  Also,  the  cost 
of  buying  advertising  space  and 
time  is  rising  steadily  and  the 
expectation  is  that  this  trend 


Broadened 

will  continue.  Sponsorship  of  a 
single  ev'ening  tv'  show  can  run 
to  over  a  half-million  dollars  and 
the  i)rice  of  some  multipage 
magazine  space  is  almost  as 
high. 

Rapid,  internal  changes  within 
the  various  media  have  moved 
many  advertisers  to  seek  objec¬ 
tive,  valid  evaluation  methods. 

Defining  Audience  Quality 

The  starting  point  for  media 
research,  most  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  agree,  is  to  define 
audience  quality  (the  target 
group  of  people  an  advertiser 
wants  to  reach).  This  involves 
classifying  individuals  or  house¬ 
holds  by  such  criteria  as  their 
use  of  ownership  of  a  given 
product,  their  influence  on  pur¬ 
chasing  decisions,  buying  inten¬ 
tions,  and  socio-economic  traits. 
Advertisers  then  either  learn  the 
media  habits  of  these  audiences, 
or  more  often,  analyze  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  audiences  delivered  by 
different  advertising  vehicles. 

Most  media  research  focuses 
on  the  opportunities  offered  by 
advertising  vehicles  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  advertising  mes¬ 
sages.  The  number  of  these  op¬ 
portunities  is  generally  sub¬ 
divided  into  “reach” — the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  or  households  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  advertising  vehicle 
or  media  schedule,  and  “fre¬ 
quency” — the  average  number  of 
times  each  person  or  household 
is  exposed  to  the  vehicle  or 
schedule,  over  a  certain  period 
of  time. 

There  is  broad  disagreement 
as  to  what  balance  should  be 
struck  between  these  two  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  media  schedule.  Very 
few  advertisers,  for  example, 
have  found  w’ays  to  determine 
how  much  exposure  is  necessary 
for  a  campaign  to  succeed  or 
at  what  point  added  frequency 
produces  diminishing  returns. 

The  ‘Exposure’  Factor 

“Advertisers  were  content  for 
some  time  to  use  data  on  vehicle 
distribution  to  estimate  audience 
size,”  NICB  states.  “But  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century — 
as  it  became  apparent  that  many 
advertising  vehicles  have  total 
audiences  much  greater  than 
their  distribution — exposure  has 
become  the  accepted  basis  for 
measuring  audience  size. 

Exposure  is  measured  through 
mail  surveys,  telephone  and  per¬ 
sonal  interviews,  counts  of 
people  and  vehicles  and  auto¬ 
matic  devices. 

“The  advertiser  is  not  con- 
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j  ^Madison  Avenue^  Gives 
j  Tough  Look  to  Scouting 

Boy  Scout  Week,  February  7-13,  launches  the  1967  Scouting 
i  Year  with  a  bold,  contemporary,  black  and  white  advertising 
\  theme  that  talks  to  both  the  boy  and  the  man.  This  year  cele- 
I  brates  the  57th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
1  America  in  the  United  States. 

Serving  as  the  volunteer  agency  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  Benton 
f  &  Bowles  recognized  the  need  for  a  breakthrough  in  adver- 
I  tising  that  would  vividly  associate  Scouting  with  a  more 
I  dynamic,  more  timely  and  candid  image. 

I  The  new  advertising  theme — SCOUTING  ROUNDS  A  GUY 
I  OUT — represents  one,  strong,  simple  selling  idea.  Whit  Hobbs 
I  outlined  the  thinking  of  Benton  &  Bowles’  creative  group 
I  after  its  many  meetings,  visits  and  field  trips  with  the  Boy 
j  Scouts: 

^  “The  world  needs  to  be  made  better  and  who  is  going  to 
=  do  it?  Better  men  are  going  to  do  it.  So  what  has  this  to  do 
I  with  Scouts  Scouting  builds  better  boys.  And  where  else 
f  do  better  men  come  from?  How  does  Scouting  build  better 
boys?  SCOUTING  ROUNDS  A  GUY  OUT  .  .  .  gives  him 
I  self-respect  .  .  .  makes  him  tough  .  .  .  teaches  him  reverence 
I  ...  teaches  him  teamwork  .  .  .  teaches  him  respect  .  .  .  gives 
i  him  confidence  .  .  .  makes  him  a  leader  .  .  .  widens  his  world, 
i  SHOWS  HIM  THAT  HOW  FAR  HE  CAN  GO  IS  A  LOT 
j  FARTHER  THAN  HE  THOUGHT.” 

I  Rebel  L.  Robertson,  director  of  public  relations  for  Boy 
I  Scouts  of  America,  included  a  record  of  Whit  Hobbs’  remarks 
I  in  “A  Preview  of  1967”  kit  which  was  furnished  to  all  Scout 
I  professionals  as  an  aid  in  planning  national  and  local  events 
I  during  the  year. 
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cerned  merely  with  knowing  that  itself.  Some  efforts  have  been 
somebody  has  been  exposed  to  a  made  either  to  measure  adver- 
vehicle  carrying  his  advertising;  tising  audiences  directly  or  to 
the  overriding  question  is  convert  estimates  of  tv  and 
whether  the  person  has  actually  magazine  audiences  into  esti- 
seen  or  heard  the  advertising  mates  of  advertising  audiences.” 
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I  Don’t  Ignore  Ad  Rate  Quiz, 
Rep.  Brown  Tells  Publishers 
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Boston 

CongiPssnian  Clarence  J. 
Brown  Jr.,  (R.-Ohio)  used  the 
platfonn  provided  by  the  winter 
convention  of  the  New  England 
Press  Association  here  to  urge 
advertising  media  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  first-aid  to  “forestall 
smothering  over-protection  (of 
consumers)  from  a  government 
that  pretends  to  know  more 
about  what  is  good  for  us  than 
;  any  of  us  do  ourselves.” 

1  As  part  of  his  prescription 
for  self-defense,  the  Congress¬ 
man  cautioned  the  advertising 
industry'  against  shrugging  off 
the  government’s  current  in¬ 
vestigation  of  advertising  rate 
practices. 

Declaring  himself  to  be  feel¬ 
ing  “a  little  schizophrenic,”  be¬ 
cause  in  the  “real  world  I  make 
my  living  as  a  newspapei’man,” 
Brown  noted  that  newspapei*- 
1  men  and  politicians  tend  to  be 

I  natural  enemies;  “politicians 

1  fear  exposure  of  their  errors  to 
I  the  public,  and  the  job  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  among  other  things,  is 
exposing  political  errors.” 
j  Brown,  who  is  publisher  of 
the  Urbana  Daily  Citizen,  Leb¬ 
anon  Western  Star,  Miamisburg 
I  News,  and  Ada  Herald,  criti- 

I  cised  federal  officials  and  poli- 

1  ticians  who  sought  to  make  ad¬ 

vertising  a  scapegoat  for  wider 
j  and  more  complex  government 

I  problems. 

I  “I  am  sure  it  occurs  to  you, 
as  it  has  to  me,”  he  said,  “that 
there  may  be  a  little  political 
1  motivation  in  this  sudden  con- 

I  cem  of  federal  officials  for  con- 

!  I  sumers.  Since  every  citizen  of 

I  our  great  land  is  a  consumer, 

the  politicians  may  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  ultimate  in  special  in¬ 
terest  groups  to  which  they  can 
appeal.  After  all,  there  are  more 
consumers  than  there  are  labor¬ 
ing  men;  more  consumers  than 
those  in  the  poverty  category; 
’more  consumers  than  any  racial 
or  religious  minority;  more  con¬ 
sumers  than  veterans,  farmers, 
doctors  or  American  Indians. 

Reason  to  Be  Cynical 

“There  may  be  another  reason 
to  be  a  little  cynical  about  this 
concern  for  consumers  on  the 
J  part  of  the  federal  government. 

Inflation,  which  is  the  direct  re- 
^  suit  of  the  federal  government 
^  spending  more  than  it  is  taking 
in,  has  afflicted  all  consumers. 

id  ‘The  attack  on  advertising  as 
i-  the  cause  of  inflation  may  only 
he  another  example  of  the  old 
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political  axiom  that  the  best 
defense  is  a  good  offense.  In 
days  to  come,  advertising  may 
well  replace  the  anonymous  mid¬ 
dleman  as  the  villain  in  the  high 
cost  of  living  picture.” 

Brown  suggested  that  “adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  media  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  good  taste, 
propriety  and  efficacy  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  they  are  using,”  stat¬ 
ing  that,  “neither  the  games  of 
chance  nor  the  trading  stamps 
can  match  the  oldest  advertis¬ 
ing  gimmick  in  the  world :  make 
a  better  product,  sell  it  cheaper 
and  let  people  know  about  it. 
This  is  a  fundamental  to  our 
free  competitive  system  and 
must  not  be  tampered  with 
under  any  circumstances.” 

After  outlining  the  areas 
where  advertising  was  under 
attack  and  after  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  positive  results 
advertising  had  achieved  for 
American  commerce.  Brown 
.said,  “even  our  philosophical 
and  military  adversaries,  the 
Communists,  have  recently  be¬ 
gun  to  understand  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  tremendous  power  for 
economic  and  social  progress 
embodied  in  this  simple  philo¬ 
sophy  of  competitive  enterprise 
to  which  advertising  is  so  funda¬ 
mental.” 

New  'Image'  Drive 

He  called  for  a  new  drive  to 
sell  the  “image”  of  advertising, 
saying,  “those  of  us  who  are  in 
the  media  field,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  those  in  the  agency 
business,  should  understand  how 
to  sell  this  system  if  anyone 
does.  From  time  to  time  in  the 
past,  we  have  made  some  efforts 
in  this  direction.  But,  in  recent 
years,  when  our  economy  has 
been  so  affluent,  we  have  wanted 
to  use  every  column  inch  of 
newspaper  space  and  every  sal¬ 
able  minute  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  time  to  make  money  while 
we  could, 

“We  have  overlooked  the  job 
of  .selling  our  system  to  the  peo- 
))le  who  benefit  most  from  it  — 
the  consumers.  Of  course,  we 
owe  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  our¬ 
selves,  to  help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  system  worked  — 
if  we  still  have  time  to  do  so.” 

Brown  also  related  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  recent  pronounce¬ 
ment  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  that  it  was  looking  into 
newspapers’  advertising  rates. 

“A  couple  of  months  ago,”  he 
said,  “I  found  myself  in  a  par- 
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ticularly  ambivalent  position 
when  a  constituent  wrote  to  me 
as  follows:  ‘As  assistant  sales 
manager  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  my  company  a  situation 
has  been  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  that  I  certainly  think 
.should  be  investigated  by  the 
Congress,  and  one  which  I  am 
sure  you  are  quite  close  to  and 
familiar  with.  This  deals  with 
the  so-called  established  rates 
published  by  newspapers  through 
the  United  States.’ 

Constituent  Complains 

“My  correspondent  went  on  to 
relate  his  criticism  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  between  national  and 
local  advertising  rates  and  his 
criticism  of  rate  reduction  al- 
low'ed  by  new'spapers,  radio  and 
TV  to  large-volume  advertisers. 
In  addition  to  suggesting  that 
the  subject  might  be  investi¬ 
gated,  he  also  asked  me  to  ex¬ 
plain  rate  differentials  to  him, 
if  I  could. 

“I  responded  w’ith  a  four-page 
letter  and  also  sent  his  inquiry 
on  to  the  National  New’spaper 
Association,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  our  ow’n  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association  so  that  they  could 
write  him  their  view’s.  I  also 
sent  a  copy  of  his  original  in¬ 
quiry  on  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  its  evaluation 
and  comment  and  any  action 
w’hich  it  might  deem  advisable. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  hear¬ 
ing  from  a  constituent  who 
charged  unfair  trade  practices, 
I  felt  I  could  not  do  less. 

“It  was  a  few  weeks  later 
w’hen  I  received  a  letter  from 
Paul  Rand  Dixon,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  advising  me  as  follows: 
‘The  Commission  has  directed 
the  initiation  of  a  full-scale  in¬ 
vestigation  involving,  among 
other  things,  alleged  discrimina¬ 
tory  rate  structures  for  adver¬ 
tising  rates  used  by  newspaper 
and  other  media.  Your  constitu¬ 
ent’s  letter  is  being  added  to 
the  investigational  files,  as  the 
national  and  local  advertising 
rate  practice  about  which  he 
writes  is  already  a  part  of  the 
investigation.’ 

“This  investigation  by  the 
FTC  should  get  careful  atten¬ 
tion  from  everyone  in  the  United 
States  interested  in  advertising. 

“Before  we  go  any  further, 
let  me  underscore  the  fact  that 
my  letter  to  the  FTC  did  not 
.stimulate  the  investigation.  As 


Mr.  Dixon’s  letter  makes  clear, 
the  investigation  was  underway 
prior  to  my  correspondence  on 
the  subject.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  w’e  have  had  any  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  w’ide-spread  investi¬ 
gation  of  advertising  practices 
is  underway  by  any  Federal 
agency. 

“I  am  sure  there  are  those 
who  would  counsel  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry,  its  media 
and  those  who  use  advertising 
extensively  should  ignore  this 
investigation  and  assume  that  it 
will  make  no  substantial  criti¬ 
cism  or  recommendations  on  this 
very  basic  aspect  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  But  I  think 
we  would  do  well  to  explore  the 
problem  fully  since  it  could  have 
a  very  significant  influence  on 
our  industry.” 

Paul  Conrad,  counsel.  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association, 
dealt  similarly  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  government  antagonism 
to  advertising.  He  listed  some 
23  areas  where  there  was 
official  criticism. 

He,  too,  noted  that  politicians 
had  discovered  the  consumer  as 
a  means  of  staying  in  office  by 
using  consumer  protection  as  a 
vehicle  to  obtain  publicity. 

He  said  cigarette  advertisers 
could  not  be  expected  to  take 
paid  space  to  tell  the  public, 
“even  list  in  detail,”  how  much 
harmful  content  their  product 
contained.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  end  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  products  that  could  be 
harmful  if  used  in  excess.  “We 
cannot  go  with  this  philosophy. 
Certainly,  if  we  do,  we’re  going 
to  kill  off  a  lot  of  advertising 
in  a  wide  range  of  areas,”  he 
declared. 

Fair  Trial  Problem.*) 

Another  discussion  at  the 
meeting  dealt  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  As.sociation  Report  on 
Fair  Trial. 

Prof.  David  Shapiro,  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  author  of  the 
Bar-Press  Report,  said  many 
questions  in  the  pre-trial  publi¬ 
city  debate  remained  to  be  an¬ 
swered.  He  thought  that  the 
press  and  bar  should  agree  on 
certain  objectives,  mainly  that 
both  should  see  to  it  that  the 
result  of  a  trial  should  be  based 
on  evidence  produced  in  court 
—  not  “outside  opinions.” 

He  said  the  ABA  committee 
thought  there  was  a  “continuing 
problem”  in  as  far  as  pre-trial 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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the  outcome  of  proceedings. 


laxed,  and  has  more  time  to  con- 


onj 


Rate  Quiz 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


publicity  influenced  criminal 
cases.  And  this  applied  to  cases 
not  necessarily  as  big  as  the 
“Sheppard  Case.” 

The  AB.\  committee,  he 
added,  was  also  very  well  aware 
of  the  “growing  .sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  media” 
which  had  developed  since  World 
War  II,  an  era  of  greater  re¬ 
straint  than  pre-war  when  the 
press  had  been  of  a  “more  lusty 
nature.” 

The  ABA’s  report,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  relied  for  its  “principle 
line  of  attack”  on  limited  re¬ 
strictions  during  the  period  of 
the  trial  on  “certain  informa¬ 
tion.”  However,  in  the  pre-trial 
period  there  was  no  intention 
to  “draw  a  curtain  of  secrecy 
over  the  police  station.”  Nor  did 
the  ABA  report  advocate  wider 
use  of  contempt  power,  except 
when  a  person  outside  the  court 
deliberately  disseminated  infor¬ 
mation  calculated  to  prejudice 


Minneiapolis 

Several  advertising  linage  rec¬ 
ords  were  set  last  year  by  the 
Minneapolis  Steir  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  John  W.  Moffett, 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director,  told  the  newspapers’ 
advertising  sales  staffs  at  their 
annual  conference,  Jan.  16. 

The  newspapers’  1967  adver¬ 
tising  sales  conference  had  ad¬ 
ditional  significance,  beyond  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  performance.  This 
year  is  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une’s  Centennial  year.  First  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
was  published  on  May  25,  1867. 

The  newspapers  carried  a 
total  of  60,238,000  unduplicated 
lines  of  advertising  in  1966.  This 
marks  an  increase  of  10.8%,  or 
nearly  6  million  lines  over  the 
1965  total,  Moffett  reported. 

Local  display  showed  the 
largest  gain  in  linage  over  last 
year,  setting  an  all-time  high 
of  38,313,000  lines,  a  gain  of 
more  than  3  million  lines,  or  an 
increase  of  9.5%,  over  1965.  In 
setting  this  record,  the  depart¬ 
ment  recorded  its  first  4  million 
line  month,  in  December.  Only 
January,  February,  March  and 
July  were  below  3  million  lines, 
in  1966. 

The  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  showed  the  largest 
gain  in  percent  of  increase  over 
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Referring  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  report  on  Fair-Trial  Free 
Press,  Shapiro  said  “we  believe 
the  problem  is  more  serious  than 
they  do.”  He  said  that  there  was 
some  agi'eement  between  the  two 
reports,  but  ANPA  had  said 
that  the  subject  .should  be  a 
“continuing  dialogue.”  .4BA 
believed  that  “something  more 
than  continuing  dialogue  was 
needed  .  . 

David  Brickman,  publisher  of 
the  Malden  (Mass.)  Evening 
News,  said  there  was  confusion 
in  the  debate,  many  newspaper¬ 
men  thinking  that  trial  cover¬ 
age  was  under  criticism.  “Most 
trial  coverage  is  excellent,”  he 
said.  The  ANPA  report,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  had  mainly  said  that 
the  problems  between  press  and 
Bai’  could  be  resol v'ed  by  way  of 
mutual  consultations. 

“Another  essential,”  he  added, 
“which  seems  to  be  evading 
members  of  the  Bar  is  faith  in 
the  common  sense  of  jurors  to 
make  valid  judgments  regard¬ 
less  of  what  they  have  read.” 


last  year.  It  leached  an  all-time 
high  of  just  under  5  million 
lines,  an  increase  of  nearly  600,- 
000  lines,  or  13.8%  over  the 
1965  figure. 

Moffett  commended  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department 
for  a  sales  effort  which  pro¬ 
duced  17,191,000  lines.  This 
marks  the  second  record-break¬ 
ing  year  for  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  gain  of  just  under  2 
million  lines,  or  12.9%^,  over  last 
year’s  figure. 

fiulor  (pains 

ROP  color  linage  totaled  5,- 
434,000  lines,  a  gain  of  20.4%, 
over  the  1965  total,  Moffett  re¬ 
ported. 

A  feature  of  the  sales  con¬ 
ference  is  the  honoring  of  a 
salesman  from  each  of  the  three 
advertising  departments  who 
displayed  outstanding  creativity 
in  selling  during  the  year.  This 
year’s  (Creative  Sales  Award 
winners  were:  Robert  Rink, 
classified;  Ross  Spriggs,  na¬ 
tional;  and  dual-award  winners. 
Dean  Stagnes  and  Lou  Bacig, 
local  display. 

This  year’s  special  award 
honoring  exceptional  sales 
achievement  in  telephone  sales 
went  to  Jenn  Young  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  phone  room  staff. 


Ad  Briefs 

.SMOKE  SCREEN 

Prompt  action  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  saved  the  day  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Company,  Friday 
(Jan.  13). 

When  publishers  reported  the 
receipt  of  an  insertion  order  for 
a  page  advertisement  offering 
two  cartons  of  Pall  Mall  cigar¬ 
ettes  for  $1  they  turned  to  the 
CNPA  for  more  information. 

Within  24  hours  some  400 
CNPA  publishers  had  a  report 
back  on  their  desks  tracing  the 
ad  to  a  telephone  answering 
service. 

The  CNPA  also  made  in¬ 
quiries  to  New  York  offices  of 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  the  agency  for  Pall  Mall, 
and  learned  that  neither  com¬ 
pany  nor  agency  had  authorized 
the  offer. 

Inquiries  received  from  a 
score  of  publishers,  accoixling  to 
Ben  Martin,  general  manager, 
CNPA,  showed  the  ad  had  been 
mailed  to  newspapers  through¬ 
out  California. 

Postal  authorities  on  Monday 
(Jan.  16)  advised  CNPA  similar 
advertising  for  a  second  cigar¬ 
ette  brand  of  American  Tobacco, 
believed  to  be  Half-&-Half,  had 
appeared  in  at  least  one  Cali¬ 
fornia  paper. 

♦  ♦  * 

.41)S  ON  SUNDAY 

The  50-year  old  Prince  Maca¬ 
roni  Manufacturing  Company, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  begins  its  largest 
advertising  campaign  in  history 
this  week  (Jan.  29). 

With  more  than  $1  million  al¬ 
located,  the  company  will  cover 
24  cities  with  a  series  of  full- 
page  and  half-page,  four-color 
Sunday  supplement  ads  in  26 
newspapers.  Insertions  are 
scheduled  at  approximately  two 
a  month  in  Parade  and  locally- 
edited  supps,  via  Venet  Adver¬ 
tising  Company. 

The  idea  of  scheduling  food 
advertising  on  Sundays,  rather 
than  on  weekdays,  is  a  technique 
Venet  has  found  resultful  be¬ 
fore,  particularly  when  coupons 
are  featured.  As  the  agency  for 
Shop-Rite  Supermarkets,  Venet 
has  been  running  a  Sunday 
schedule  of  small-space  news¬ 
paper  ads  for  five  years  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  large  space  weekday  ads. 
Many  of  these  Sunday  ads  have 
featured  coupons  and  the  agency 
has  measured  in  some  instances 
a  40  to  50%  higher  return. 

“We  have  found  from  coupon 
returns  that  Sunday  food  ads 
pull  far  better,”  reports  Zal 
Venet,  who  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  the  family  is  more  re- 


centrate  on  the  ads. 

«  *  * 

BREAD  AND  JELLY 

Two  more  target  account 
presentations  were  made  this 
month  by  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Inc.  in  behalf  of  36  Ohio  news¬ 
papers.  The  sales  pitches  are 
aimed  at  advertisers  who  favor 
other  media  for  their  advertis¬ 
ing  and  each  slide  show  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  proposal  that  the 
advertiser  use  selected  news¬ 
papers  for  a  13-week  test  pe- 
riod.  The  latest  to  hear  propos¬ 
als  were  the  J.  M.  Sinucket 
Company,  a  jelly  manufacturer, 
and  the  Penninj^on  Bread  Com¬ 
pany.  f 

«  ♦  «  t 

SALT  ACCOUNT  ASSIGNED 

The  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Clarks  Summit,  Pa„ 
has  appointed  Weightman  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  Weightman  con¬ 
tinues  as  the  agency  for  Pfeif¬ 
fer’s  Foods  Inc.,  a  subsidiarj'  of 
International  Salt.  Young  4 
Rubicam  was  the  agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Salt. 

*  « 

FAIR  AGENCY 

Bernard  M.  Brooks  Advertis¬ 
ing  of  San  Antonio  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  advertising  agency 
for  HemisFair  ’68,  the  world’s 
fair  from  April  6  to  October  6, 
1968. 

9(C  )|l 

GOOD  WILL  ADS 

In  a  hearing  on  a  rate  in¬ 
crease,  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission  was 
told  that  Consolidated  Edisor. 
Co.  (just  make  checks  payable 
to  “Con  Ed”)  spent  $1.7  millioc 
last  year  in  advertising  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  favorable  public  attitude 
toward  the  big  public  utility. 
It  was  also  brought  out  that  the 
company  suffered  a  loss  of 
$905,000  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair.  The  PSC  was  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  whether 
that  loss  and  expenditures  for 
advertising  were  passed  along 
to  customers  or  stockholders. 

• 

Grocery  Survey 
Issued  by  S-H  Papers  * 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapen 
have  issued  their  20th  annual 
report  on  Grocery  Product  Dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  report  emphasizes  the 
local  and  regional  nature  of 
7,198  brands  of  grocery  store 
merchandise. 

The  findings  show  that  607f 
of  all  brands  found  in  the  13 
markets  surveyed  may  be  found 
in  only  one  or  two  markets. 

Copies  are  available  frw 
Harold  Riesz,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  and  research, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
200  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 
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PRELUDE  TO  CENTENNIAL 

Local  Ads  Set  Pace 
For  Linage  Records 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Innovations  Tried  In  Telephone  Room 


Ity  Man  r  in8nri«*« 
(!AM.  Provident-e  Journal 
and  Bulletin 


Jack  Henderson  of  the  Mon-  'j 

trcal  Gazette  has  just  unveiled  r,,  _  IBHIB 

a  telephone  room  that  seems  to  |  |  ^ 

incorporate  some  of  the  “new  11 

thinking”  regarding  these  in-  1  2.  ,  | 

stallations.  i' 

It’s  an  uncluttered,  spacious 
room  without  the  glass-enclosed  ^ 

booths  or  work  stations  that 
have  been  the  mark  of  so  many 
telephone  rooms. 

Instead,  specially  designed 
acoustic  wall  tile,  carpeting  and 
draperies  have  been  used  to 
duce  the  noise  potential  of  22 
salesgirls. 

One  of  the  features  of  this 
installation  is  a  2-way  delivery 
belt.  Usually  one-way 

street. 

Each  salesgirl  uses  a  modified 
Call  Director  with  six  incom- 
ing  and  three  outgoing  lines 
plus  access  to  super- 

can  be  the 

Tape 

to 

the  training 

new  room  i[iiiiim^mmiiiiniiniiiiiiu^^^nim 

installed  adjacent  to  the  tele-  ^ 

phone  room  where  four  girls 

can  be  trained  simultaneously,  can  go  straight  in  and  be  picked  promotion 
Trainees  can  listen  in  to  all  in-  up  on  the  Call  Directors.  on  quick, 

coming  calls  and  can  accept  Although  the  three  separate  service, 
“practice  calls”  from  customers  numbers  needed  a  lot  of  promo¬ 
at  the  Supervisor’s  discretion.  tion,  some  advantages  were  2  IV 

Montreal  Gazette  Classified  is  realized.  For  example,  the  sep-  jggg 
handled  on  a  classification  basis  arate  number  for  each  group  g 
by  three  separate  groups  —  (1)  was  promoted  by  mail  to  reg-  number  o 
Real  Estate  and  Rentals;  (2)  ular  advertisers  as  the  number  jig^gj  jjj 
Job  Opportunity  and  Careers  for  your  own  “advertising  sec-  in  its 

ads;  and  (3)  Automotive,  Mer-  retary”  and  mentioned  the  Ga-  ag^uaj  ggy 
chandise  and  Miscellaneous,  zette’s  “personalized  service”  yg^j.  ^yjjg 
Each  group  has  its  own  tele-  and  quick  access  to  the  records  poj.tp(|  i,v 
phone  number.  of  the  account’s  past  ads. 


Vi  RITE  AND  MAIL  mark  eclipsed  its  previous  peal 

Using  an  order  blank  in  a  43,368,807  lines,  publish^  in 
classified  advertising  promotion  1965,  by  better  than  15%  ot 
advertisement  isn’t  new  but  the  6,647,040  lines. 

Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily  News  The  year  1966  was  not  only 
goes  a  step  further.  Its  order  1^®  Inquirer’s  largest  for  totaii 
blank  and  rate  schedule  may  be  advertising  but  also  the  larges: 
folded  to  form  a  Business  Reply  for  retail,  classified,  automotiv; 
Envelope  not  requiring  a  stamp.  financial,  and  the  larges: 

•  since  1960  for  general  adver 

Sells  Minority  Share  tising.  ^  , 

Brandon,  Man.  St.  Loi'i; 

L.  D.  Whitehead,  president  A  record  50,187,729  lines  ci 
and  publisher  of  the  San,  an-  paid  advertising  were  publishes 
nounced  that  a  minority  interest  by  the  Post-Dispatch  in  1966. 1: 
in  the  newspaper  has  been  sold  marked  the  first  time  that  a  St 
to  Southam  Press  Ltd.  The  Louis  newspaper  carried  more 
Whitehead  family  will  continue  than  50-million  lines  of  adver- 
to  hold  the  controlling  interest  tising  in  one  year.  The  total  wt‘ 
and  will  remain  in  full  charge  of  3,348,868  lines  more  than  puh- 
the  publication  as  they  have  for  lished  by  the  Post-Dispatch  in 
more  than  60  years,  he  said.  1965. 
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'THE MEDIUM  tS 

ONE-HALF 

THE  MESSAGE* 


AS  IMPORTANT  AS  Y IN  CIRCULATIOM  VT  THE 
CONTENT  IS  WHCM  I  CLIMATE  IS  PERFECT - 
ANDMON  YOUR  j  YOUR  AD  IS  SEEN  WHEN 
:::j  MESSAGE  IS  /  THE  BUYER  IS  INTERESTED 
\R£CCIVED.l  IN  NENSPAPERS-YOUR 
/tt — MARKET  OR  AREA.  7 


'CIRCVLAT/OH'IS 

\  AN  EXTENSION  OF 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER. 
I  BE  SURE  YOU  RE 
--TADVERriSING 
^~1  IN  THE  . 
^  U  BOOK!  / 


SEND  SRACE  ORDER  ToTtOHM  SINMNC* 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS JNC. 

P.O.BOX  IS2, NORTHFIELP.ILL. 6OO93-PH0NE (312 )A46-6200 


\*WirH  APOLOGIES 
10PROF.NFLUHAN 


I 


IHK  KIN(i  Oh  IKl  IH' 


“As  the  patriots  of  Seventy-six  to  the  support  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  so  to  the  support  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Laws  let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his 
property,  and  his  sacred  honor;  let  every  man  remember 


that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father, 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty.” 
Lincoln,  in  Itis  address  on  ‘The  Perpetuations,’  Yoanf; 
Men’s  Lyceum,  Sprin)ifield,  Illinois,  Janaary  27,  IS37. 


^  Cofllflj  Me(03IKl{2M8 


January  27, 1837 


tn  the  belief  that  only  by  reviewinf;  our  great  American  heritage  can  look  forward  to  posterity,  this  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Copley  Newspapers 
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7 1  -Million  T  opples 
OldLinageRecords 
In  ChicagoT  ribune 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  advertising 
linage  in  1966  reached  the  high¬ 
est  volume  in  the  newspaper’s 
119- year  history. 

Edward  D.  Corboy,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  reported  the 
newspaper  published  more  than 
71  million  agate  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  a  gain  in  excess  of  4 
million  lines  over  1965. 

Tribune  retail  advertising, 
Corboy  reported,  totaled  more 
than  40,500,000  lines,  a  gain  of 
more  than  2-million  lines.  All- 
time  highs  were  set  in  these 
classifications:  amusements,  ap¬ 
pliance  stores,  department 
stores,  druggists,  educational, 
grocers,  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
jewelers. 

In  the  general-automotive-fi- 
ancial  category,  the  Tribune 
published  more  than  12.8  mil¬ 
lion  lines,  breaking  a  record 
which  had  stood  since  1956.  In 
this  category,  new  highs  were 
reached  in  the  classifications  of 
farm  and  garden,  household 


VOUR 

NCUl  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AVAIN 

CHAS.T.  AVAIN.  INC. 
Engineers 
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furniture  and  household  sup¬ 
plies,  radios,  tv  and  phonograph, 
publishing  and  media,  transpor¬ 
tation,  display  help  wanted,  and 
financial  miscellaneous. 

Classified  advertising  totaled 
more  than  17.8  million  lines,  up 
1.5  million  lines  over  1965.  A 
number  of  new  or  improved 
separate  classified  sections  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  gain.  These  in¬ 
clude:  Sunday  Real  Estate  and 
Rental  Guide,  the  Mid-America 
Job  Guide,  and  the  Classified 
Auto  Mart. 

Tribune  classified  help  wanted 
and  employment  agency  adver¬ 
tising  in  1966  totaled  2,889 
pages,  a  gain  of  689  pages  over 
1965,  and  automotive  classified 
advertising  reached  1,550  pages, 
a  gain  of  83  pages  over  1965. 
Real  Estate  classified  totaled 
944  pages,  up  7  pages  over 
1965. 

In  all,  1,448,500  classified  ads 
were  published  in  the  Tribune 
last  year. 


NBC  Reports 
Gains  in  Ads 
And  News 

The  National  Broadcasting 
Company  reports  that  its  sales 
and  profits  in  1966  were  the 
highest  in  the  company’s  40- 
year  history. 

NBC’s  net  sales  in  1966  ex¬ 
ceeded  $540,000,000,  more  than 
11%  above  the  1965  level,  with 
profit  improvement  even  greater. 

The  NBC  Television  Network 
became  all-color  on  Nov.  7  when 
the  last  of  its  entire  lineup  of 
nighttime,  daytime  and  weekend 
program  series  was  converted  to 
color. 

NBC’s  annual  review  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Walter  D.  Scott,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Julian 
Goodman,  president,  notes  that 


‘’Operation  Native  Son’  Wins  Students’  Interest 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  newspapers  and 
campus  publications,  are  being 
given  the  major  credit  for  what 
has  been  termed  the  “fantastic 
success”  of  “Operation  Native 
Son.” 

Eighty  Pennsylvania  compa¬ 
nies  and  four  federal  agencies 
joined  with  the  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Jaycees  in  the  two-day 
program  aimed  at  stopping  the 
“brain  drain”  which  has  been 
siphoning  off  much  of  the  city’s 
college-educated  talent  to  other 
regions. 

1500  Interviews 

More  than  1500  students 
turned  up  for  interviews  with 
representatives  of  these  area 
companies  during  Christmas 
vacation. 

Charles  Dilks,  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  joint  effort  by  local  grroups 


already  promoting  to  keep  local 
college  graduates  in  jobs  at 
home. 

The  first  advertisements  in 
newspapers  appeared  before 
Thanksgiving  and  were  aimed 
at  the  parents,  appealing  to 
them  to  inform  their  children 
of  the  opportunities  awaiting 
them  in  the  Quaker  City. 

A  series  of  full-page  ads 
followed.  The  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  and  participating  com¬ 
panies  shared  the  cost. 

The  project  was  given  favor¬ 
able  editorial  comment  and  in- 
depth  news  coverage. 

Theme  of  the  ads  was  ex¬ 
emplified  in  DuPont’s  “Look 
Homeward,  Graduate”.  The  ads 
stressed  that  the  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley  is  a  great  place  to  work  and 
live. 

The  ads  also  appeared  in  area 
college  newspapers  and  radio 
was  also  used  for  spot  announce¬ 
ments. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


total  expenditures  by  advertis¬ 
ers,  both  large  and  small,  on  the 
Television  Network  were  the 
greatest  in  its  19-year  history. 

The  automotive  industry 
reached  its  second  greatest  sale.s 
level  in  1966,  and  NBC-tv  car¬ 
ried  nearly  60%  of  network  au¬ 
tomotive  advertising. 

NBC-tv  also  had  more  life  in¬ 
surance  advertising  and  more 
color  television  advertising  than 
the  other  two  networks  com¬ 
bined.  Major  insurance  adver¬ 
tising  orders  were  from  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  the  Prudential  Insui-ance 
Company  of  America,  Mutual  of 
Omaha  Insurance  Company, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  f 
and  Institute  of  Life  Insurance. 

Color  Ads  I 

Major  color  television  adver¬ 
tising  orders  were  from  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  Ad¬ 
miral  Corporation,  Motorola 
Inc.,  and  Zenith  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

NBC-tv  had  more  of  soap  and 
dentrifrice  advertising  than 
either  of  the  other  two  net¬ 
works,  with  major  orders  from 
Procter  &  Gamble,  Lever  Broth¬ 
ers,  and  Colgate-Palmolive. 

Kraft  and  Gillette  Company, 
charter  advertisers  on  NBC-tv, 
entered  their  19th  season  on  the 
network. 

The  daytime,  nighttime,  news 
and  sports  schedules  attracted 
such  new  network  television  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  Cool-Ray  Inc.,  Rath 
Packing  Company,  Lrf'vi  Strauss 
&  Co.,  and  Allied  Van  Lines,  Inc. 

In  addition,  NBC-tv’s  1966-67 
schedule  attracted  advertisers 
heretofore  closely  identified  with 
the  other  two  networks,  such  as 
American  Home  Products  Cor¬ 
poration,  Kellogg  Company  and 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  latter  was  one  of  several  ad¬ 
vertisers  returning  to  network 
television  after  a  prolonged 
hiatus.  Others  in  that  category 
were  Swift  &  Company  and 
Buick. 

NBC  News  produced  1,172 
hours  of  television  program¬ 
ming,  and  1,819  hours  of  radio 
programming  in  1966.  The  un¬ 
precedented  total  of  2,991  hours 
produced  by  NBC  News  sur¬ 
passed  the  1965  total  by  more 
than  300  hours. 

The  NBC  News  staff  in¬ 
creased  to  900  in  1966.  At  year’s 
end,  27  NBC  News  personnel 
were  operating  out  of  Saigon. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the 
amount  of  its  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  television  news  program¬ 
ming,  NBC  News  expanded  its 
coverage  of  special  events  from 
184  hours  in  1965  to  190%  hours 
in  1966.  In  addition,  NBC 
News’  Election  Night  coverage 
in  1966  totaled  9%  hours. 
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The  ’67  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

FOIJI  O* 

CONTEST 


First  ■•rize 


Kevond  l*rize 


1500 


plus  a  handsome  billfold 


plus  a  handsome  billfold 

Third  Prize 


ATTC KITI n advertisers  &  agency  personnel 
Ml  I  Ln  I  lUn  HERE’S  a  contest  just  for  YOU! 

The  purpose  of  the  “Fold  O’  Bills”  Contest  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  fact  that  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County),  not  San  Francisco,  is 
Northern  California's  leading  market.  Proof — again  in  1966,  Metro  San  Jose 
topped  all  major  Northern  California  markets  in  these  strategic  categories: 
Population,  quality  income,  retail  sales,  manufacturing  payroll,  home  con¬ 
struction  and  travel.  All  of  Northern  California  is  growing — but  Metro  San 
Jose  is  setting  the  pace! 

HERE'S  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  TO  WIN  THE  “FOLD  O'  BILLS"  CONTEST 

Read  the  simple  rules  and  then  answer  these  two  questions  on  coupon  below: 

(1)  What  were  the  total  retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose  during  1966  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Equalization? 

(2)  As  reported  by  the  State  of  California  Franchi.se  Tax  Board,  how  many 
taxable  personal  income  returns  were  filed  by  Metro  San  Jose  residents  for 
the  year  1965  showing  an  income  of  $10,000  or  more? 


HINTS  TO  HELP  YOU  WIN 


plus  a  handsome  billfold 

Fourth  thru 
Tenth  PrizcN 


Retail  Sales — (Based  nn  taxable 
sales  plus  a  projection  of  non  tax- 
able  sales  by  the  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization) 

1962  —  $1,098,850,000 

1963  — $1,218,875,000 

1964  —  $1,333,432,000 

1965  — $1,406,131,000 

1966  - ???  (Enter  your 

‘'Cuttttimat*"  in  th«  coupon  bolow) 

Number  of  Taxable  Income  Tax 
Returns  of  $10,000  or  more — 
1961-46,911  1962  —  59,207 

1963  —  66,696  1964  —  75,958 

1965  —  ???  (Entoryour 
'‘tuetstimato*’  in  the  coupon  below) 


"  IFI"  ea«*h 

plus  a  handsome  billfold 

Everv  Entrv 

Even  if  you  do  not  win  one 
of  the  big  cash  prizes,  you 
will  receive  a  very  nice  prize 
just  for  entering  the  “Fold 
O*  Bills**  Contest! 


DO\^r  DELAY... MAiL  €OiPO\  TODAYS 


FOLLOW  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 


MERCURY  AND  NEWS  •  General  Advertising  Department  E  17 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive  •  San  Jose,  California  95131 
My  guesstimate'of  the  1966  total  retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose 

ts$ . -  _  _ _ 


1.  To  hp  eligible,  you  mu^t  he  actively  employed  by  an  advertMing  agency 
»r  the  advertifting.  marketing  or  aalea  deiiartment  of  an  atlvertiiier  firm  han¬ 
dling  conaumer  product!  or  aervicet.  (Mercury  and  Newa  employeea,  their 
advertising  agency  and  newspaper.  radio-TV.  magazine  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  i>er«onnel  are  not  eligible  ) 

2.  Entries  must  he  submitted  hy  coupon.  Additional  couporu  available  on 
request-but  only  one  entrv  |ier  individual  it  permitted.  Duplicate  er)trie«  will 
void  all  entries. 

3.  Contest  cloaes  March  4.  1967  and  only  entries  ixwtmarked  on  or  before 
midnight  that  date  are  eligible  In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  the  earliest  |)ost 
mark  will  determine  the  winner. 

4.  Contestanta  agree  to  accept  retail  sales  estimate  figured  as  pro\'ided  by 
the  Mercury  and  News  and  which  will  he  predicated  on  the  estimate  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Equalization  Income  Tai  figures  will  he  based  on 
preliminary  figures  reported  by  the  State  of  California  Franchise  Taz  Board. 

5.  All  eligible  entrM>s  will  be  submitted  to  computer  equipment  The  entries 
scoring  a  rating,  according  to  computer,  nearest  the  figures  selected  as  out¬ 
lined  in  rule  No.  4.  will  be  judged  contest  winners. 


My  “guesstimate'*  of  the  number  of  taxable  personal  tax  re* 
turns  $10,000  and  over  from  Metro  San  Jose  residents  during 
1965  is _ _ _ _ _ 


POSITION 


ADDRESS 


.  STATE  _ ZIP _ 

be  filled  out  completely  and  postmarkad 


CIRCULATION 


He  Still  Has  Faith 
y  In  Carrier  System 


Arndf 


Kothenbeutel 


William  Amdt  Retires, 
Kotlieiibeutel  Moves  Up 

Di’BUQrE,  Iowa 

William  J.  Arndt,  circulation 
manaper  for  the  Teh'graph- 
Hcrald  for  14  years  retired 
Jan.  1. 

Ralph  Kothenbeutel,  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manaper  of  the 
newspaper  since  July,  1965,  was 
named  circulation  director  by 
William  Woodward,  business 
manaper. 

Arndt,  who  started  with  the 
Dubuque  newspaper  in  1922,  will 
continue  as  a  circulation  con¬ 
sultant. 

Kothenbeutel  served  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manaper  at 
the  Marshalltown  Times-Repub- 
lican  and  circulation  manaper  of 
the  Ames  Daily  Tribune. 

Before  cominp  to  the  Tele- 
praph-Herald  he  was  a  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  consultant  for 
the  Hickey-Mitchell  Co.  of  St. 
Louis. 

• 

Publisher  Applauds 
Adult  City  Carriers 

Cincinnati 

More  than  500  Enquirer 
carriers  and  their  wives  were 
dinner  puests  at  Hotel  Nether- 
land  Hilton  to  mark  the  first 
time  in  that  newspaper’s  history 
that  it  has  maintained  an  aver- 
ape  net  paid  Sunday  circulation 
of  300,000  copies  for  12  months. 

Francis  L.  Dale,  president  and 
publisher,  saluted  the  adult  city 
carriers  “for  their  dedication  to 
pood  service  to  the  reader,  day 
in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year 
out.” 


Boston 

A  midwesterner  recently 
transplanted  to  New  England 
sent  his  colleagues  in  newspaper 
circulation  management  back  to 
their  homes  last  week  with  a 
ringing  message  that  should  help 
to  counteract  some  of  their  dis¬ 
couragement  in  recruiting  car¬ 
rier  boys. 

With  an  evangelical  spirit, 
Jack  W.  Wilson,  who  came  from 
Indianapolis  to  be  circulation 
manaper  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger,  asserted,  “Noth¬ 
ing  succeeds  like  success,  and  we 
might  add,  nothing  fails  like 
failure.”  He  had  been  listening 
to  a  discussion  of  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  the  “Little  Merchant” 
system  that  is  the  keystone  in 
the  circulation  arch  of  the  news¬ 
paper  structure. 

Koad  to  Wailing  Wall 

Then  he  opened  up: 

“If  we  allow  untrained  12- 
year-old  boys  to  start  out  the 
first  time  without  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  route, 

•  without  knowing  where  all 
the  customers  are  located, 

•  where  each  paper  is  to  be 
delivered, 

•  what  time  delivery  is  to  be 
completed, 

•  what  day  of  the  week  to 
make  collections, 

•  what  is  the  best  time  to  go 
collecting, 

•  when  to  make  call-backs,  if 
necessary, 

•  what  to  say  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  asks  him  to  return  for  a 
collection, 

•  what  is  expected  of  him  in 
regard  to  increasing  sales  in  his 
territory  .  .  . 

•  then  we  are  certainly 


REELS 

TENSIONS 

AUTOPASTERS 

Models  to  meet 
your  exact 
requiremenjs. 

Flying  pastes 
made  at  press  run 
speeds.  In  plant 
demonstrations 
available  in  your 
area. 

Call  201  -  756  5700 


The  Standard  nf 'Quality 
in  the  industry 


WOOD 

ELECTROTAB 

AUTOPASTER 


We  build 
the  future 
today 


PLAINFIELD 
NEW  JERSEY 


paving  the  road  to  failure.  We 
are  creating  a  high  turnover 
rate,  a  short  duration  of  service 
on  the  route  and  eventually  we 
will  gather  at  the  wailing  wall 
to  expound  among  our  contem¬ 
poraries  how  boys  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be.” 

Speaking  to  the  members  of 
the  New  England  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  Wilson 
went  on  to  his  main  theme — the 
better  training  of  district  man¬ 
agers  and  supervisors.  As  a 
forerunner  he  would  hire  men 
who  have  the  quality  of  leader¬ 
ship. 

“I  would  like  to  go  on  record,” 
he  said,  “as  one  who  has  not  lost 
faith  in  our  ability  to  attract 
and  retain  newspaperboys  of 
higher  quality  than  we  have  ever 
known. 

‘I  Do  Not  Agree  .  . 

“I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
are  saying  that  the  end  is  in 
sight  or  that  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  we  will  no  longer  see  teen 
age  boys  delivering  our  news¬ 
papers  door  to  door. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  boys 
are  any  less  interested  in  earn¬ 
ing  money  now  than  they  ever 
were. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  boys  get 
any  less  feeling  of  pride  or  ac¬ 
complishment  now  in  doing  a  job 
properly  than  they  ever  did. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  boys  are 
not  just  as  proud  of  trophies, 
certificates,  plaques,  honor 
jackets,  or  any  emblem  or  sym¬ 
bol  of  service  than  ever  have 
been. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
so  busy  that  they  cannot,  with 
well  thought-out  planning,  ar¬ 
range  time  in  their  weekly 
schedule  to  make  delivery  and 
collections  each  week  of  a  proper 
size  newspaper  route. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  they  get 
any  less  thrill  out  of  learning  to 
meet  people  successfully  and  out 
of  learning  to  make  sales  than 
they  ever  did.” 

‘Not  Their  Fault* 

These  points  made,  he  added: 
“if  we  are  not  achieving  or  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  achieve  the 
same  degree  of  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  from  these  boys  that  we 
once  enjoyed,  then  I  believe  it  is 
not  their  fault  and  practices.” 

Then  came  these  questions: 

“Are  we  fulfilling  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  these  boys  by  supply¬ 
ing  them  the  caliber  of  leader- 


Game  tcith  Receipts 
Helps  Carrier  Boys 

Vancouver,  B.  c. 

Payments  to  carrier.'r  of 
monthly  subscriptions  is  l)eing 
speeded  up  by  a  $100  monthly 
bonus  offer  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province. 

The  $100  is  given  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  whose  receipt  number  is 
drawn.  This  number  is  published 
in  an  ad  in  the  Province  as 
monthly  collections  start  and  it 
is  reported  to  have  considerably 
reduced  the  numbers  of  collec¬ 
tion  “call  backs”  for  the  carrier 
as  subscribers  are  anxious  to 
know  if  the  receipt  is  the  lucky  f 
number. 

To  legalize  the  draw  the  win¬ 
ner  is  required  to  answer  a  ; 
“skill”  question. 


ship  to  which  they  are  entitled? 

“Are  we  fair  to  our  individual 
newspapers? 

“In  these  days  of  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  educational  techniques  ^ 
and  leaping  technological  ad¬ 
vances,  what  are  we  doing  to 
upgrade  and  accelerate  our 
knowdedge  and  application  of  j 
training  techniques?”  i 

Wilson  drew  this  conclusion:  j 
“It  all  begins  with  you  and  me 
(the  CMs)  and  it  all  ends  with 
the  district  manager’s  effective¬ 
ness  with  the  boy.  If  we  are  1 
doing  the  proper  job  of  recruit-  I 
ing  district  managers  and  taking  j 
the  time  and  expending  the  I 
money  necessary  to  accomplish  ! 
a  thorough  and  stimulating 
training  experience  for  these 
men,  then  w'e  need  not  be  so 
concerned.” 

Wide  Range  of  Topic 

In  panel  sessions,  these  were 
some  of  the  topics  under  dis¬ 
cussion: 

The  cost  of  labor  which  had  to 
be  footed  by  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  when  inserts  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  newspaper.  Circula¬ 
tors  w'ere  advised  to  be  truthful 
with  their  publishers  and  tell 
them  to  increase  rates  to  realis¬ 
tic  proportions. 

The  problems  involved  for 
CMs  when  immigrants  or  illiter¬ 
ate  people  moved  into  a  city 
area.  They  were  told  to  make 
every  effort  to  educate  such 
people  into  newspaper  reading 
habits,  particularly  their  chil¬ 
dren,  even  if  they  had  to  dis¬ 
tribute  newspapers  on  a  cut  rate 
or  free  basis  to  get  them  started. 

Public  relations  for  news¬ 
papers.  This  area,  they  were 
told,  included  selling  the  image 
of  the  district  manager  to  pub¬ 
lishers  who  tended  not  to  afford 
such  circulation  staff  the  same 
status  as  they  did  advertising 
salesmen. 
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Thanks 

for  dropping 
our  name 
...right 

Over  the  years,  news  and  publicity  media 
have  been  generous  with  their  references 
to  our  products.  We  appreciate  the  valuable 
contribution  this  has  made  to  our  growth 
and  leadership.  Here  is  a  little  reminder 
that  will  help  you  keep  on  providing  your  readers 
with  correct  information  about  our  products: 

FORMICA®  is  a  brand  name  (not  a  type 
of  material).  Whenever  new  opportunities  arise, 
we’ll  appreciate  your  continuing  to 
drop  our  name  .  .  .  right  .  .  . 
as  FORMICA®  brand  laminated  plastic. 


There  are  other  brands  of 
laminated  plastic, 
but  only  one 


FORMICA 


leiminei-tecl  plastic 


C  VAIV An/I  X  x> 


FORMICA  CORPOR.VnON  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of 


Press  Union 
Asks  Speed 
Premium  Pay 

The  pressmen  are  asking  New 
York  City  publishers  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  productivity  clause  for  a 
scale  of  wages  graduated  to 
compensate  for  the  speed  of 
presses. 

This  proposal  appeared  in  the 
set  of  demands  presented  by  the 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No. 
2  to  the  Publishers  Association 
of  New  York  City  as  the  basis 
for  talks  on  a  new  contract  to 
replace  the  one  which  expires 
March  30. 

At  the  top  of  the  union’s  list 
came  a  proposal  for  increases  in 
wages  of  $35  a  week  on  the  day 
shift  and  $42  on  the  night  shift. 
The  current  scales  are  $149.30 
and  $152.80. 

Other  items  laid  on  the  table 
were: 

Reduction  in  night  shift  from 
6^/2  to  6  hours,  with  time  and 
one-half  for  the  first  four  hours 
on  Saturday.  Double  time  would 
be  required  after  four  hours. 
The  Sunday  rate  would  be  dou- 


I  SEE 
YOU  BUY 
E&P,  TOO. 


ble  time  for  four  hours  and  tri¬ 
ple  time  thereafter. 

Increase  from  8  to  12  paid 
holidays,  including  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  birthday. 

Greater  employer  contribu¬ 
tions  to  pension  and  welfare 
funds. 

A  built-in  cost-of-living  in¬ 
crease. 

Severance  pay  of  one  week 
for  each  six  months  of  service. 

No  loss  of  jobs  for  journey 
men  due  to  the  introduction  of 
new  equipment. 

Under  the  productivity  clause, 
the  pressmen  asked  a  5%  raise 
in  wages  for  crews  producing 
51,000  to  75,000  papers  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  shift,  a  25%  raise  for  those 
producing  151,000  to  175,000, 
and  double  rates  for  those  pro¬ 
ducing  301,000  and  more  pa¬ 
pers. 


City  Report  Section 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 
The  City  Government  bought 
a  12-page  dabloid  section  in  the 
Portsmouth  Times  of  Jan.  14  to 
report  to  taxpayers  on  civic 
progress.  J.  Kenneth  Staats,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Times, 
said  the  section  represented  14,- 
784  lines  of  paid  advertising. 
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$6.50 
IS  A 
FARE 
PRICE. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Huffing  and  Puffing 


Pomposity  is  not  the  curse  it  once  was,  the  apostles  of 
clarity  and  simplicity  having  got  their  message  across 
in  many  places.  Nonetheless,  eternal  vigilance  is  required 
to  further  those  qualities.  The  examples  given  here  are 
intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  vice  of  using  longer  or 
harder  or  more  words  than  necessary;  they  hardly 
scratch  the  surface  of  pomposity,  or  what  is  sometimes 
called  pretentiousness.  But  for  anyone  who  develops  a 
critical  awareness  of  it,  the  battle  is  half  won. 

“One  thousand  dollars  was  voted  to  help  defray 
[toward]  expenses  in  connection  with  [of]  the  celebra¬ 
tion.”  (The  bracketed  expressions  are  recommended  in 
place  of  the  italicized  ones  they  follow.) 

“About  200  youngsters  were  turned  over  to  probation 
authorities  last  year.  This  year  the  number  will  be  far 
in  excess  of  that  figure  [much  larger].” 

“Authorities  awaited  the  results  of  toxicological  tests 
on  tissue  satuples  [tests  to  discover  any  sign  of  poison- 
ing].” 

“The  lower  tax  rate  is  attributed  to  elimination  of  [re¬ 
sults  from  dropping]  the  special  high-school  tuition 
charge.” 

“This  equipment  was  received  in  a  nonoperative  condi¬ 
tion  [would  not  w'ork  when  it  arrived].” 

“The  group  was  organized  to  render  assistance  in  the 
placement  of  veterans  in  employment  [help  veterans  find 
jobs].” 

“The  woman  who  had  shot  herself  refused  to  divulge 
her  reason  [say  why].” 

“Gradually  the  boy  learned  to  function  nurre  adequately 
[behave  better]  both  at  home  and  at  school.”  (Behave 
better  was  precisely  the  meaning  intended  by  the  con¬ 
text.) 

“The  defendant  was  placed  on  probation  on  condition 
he  refrains  from  consuming  alcoholic  beverages  [does 
not  drink].” 

Some  common  phrases  are  mushmouthed;  voice  as  a 
verb  inspires  some  of  them.  Voice  objections  usually 
would  better  be  object;  voice  approval  would  better  be 
approve.  Is  employed  by  is  more  dignified,  perhaps,  but 
longer  than  works  for;  resides  is  ostentatious  for  lives; 
position  is  hifalutin  for  job  and  often  applied  to  employ¬ 
ment  requiring  no  particular  skill.  Adequate  in  size  is 
resounding,  but  big  enough  is  better. 

Still,  what  can  we  expect  of  an  age  w’hen  garbage  men 
are  sanitation  specialists  and  janitors  are  custodial  engi- 
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Wayward  Words 


Vain  efforts  have  been  made  to  restrict  guest  to  recipi¬ 
ents  of  hospitality,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  pay 
for  their  food,  lodging,  etc.  It  applies  equally  now  to  the 
paying  and  the  nonpaying,  although  one  often  sees  the 
qualified  paying  guests.  That  expression  is  generally 
used  when  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  two  varieties. 

An  editor  once  forbade  his  reporters  to  write  of  people 
staying  at  hotels  as  guests,  and  was  paid  off  when  one 
of  them  referred  to  such  people  as  inmates.  Fowler,  in 
an  entry  omitted  by  his  reviser,  called  paying  guest  a 
genteelism  for  boarder,  but  obviously  that  criticism  is 
not  and  may  never  have  been  applicable  in  the  United 
States. 
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Whether  you’re  molding  commercially  or  as  a 
newspaper,  you’ll  never  use  a  finer, 
harder-working  job  mat  than  this— the  new, 
improved  Wood  Super  Ad  Mat.  Using  only  normal 
pressures,  your  molds  are  deeper,  your 
patterns  last  longer  and  there’s  no  mat  distortion. 


And— your  customers  get  better  printing  from 
better  reproduction,  cleaner  highlights  and 
better  halftone  definition,  plus  substantially 
less  shrinkage,  compared  to  ordinary  ad  mats 
as  much  as  44%  less! 


For  a  demonstration  on  your  work,  try  samples  in  your  shop;  see  your 
nearest  Wood  Flong  Representative  or  write  direct,  today. 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  OHIO*:  8B1  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-2950 
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Distortions  in 

By  Canipl>en  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Distortions  have  developed  in 
the  news  coverage  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war,  says  Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  chairman  of  United 
Press  International.  He  adds  a 
careful  explanation. 

These  distortions  are  not  de¬ 
liberate,  he  stressed.  Instead 
they  are  the  results  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  differ  from  those  the 
correspondent  observed  in  pre¬ 
vious  wars,  including  the  French 
struggle  in  what  was  then  Indo¬ 
china. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are 
almost  500  newsmen  in  Saigon. 
They  are  accredited  by  the  Viet 
government  as  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents,  not  as  war  corres¬ 
pondents,  and  there’s  a  differ¬ 
ence. 


A  Double  Tie 

Further,  almost  all  are  tied 
down  to  Saigon  itself.  That 
city  is  the  fountainhead  of  all 
news  releases  about  the  war  and 
it  also  is  the  cable-head  for  dis¬ 
patches  leaving  the  country. 

Under  such  conditions,  single 
operatives  are  handicapped  in 
leaving  this  key  city  by  the 
practical  needs  of  covering  and 
dispatching  new  developments. 

Only  the  wire  ser\'ices,  the 
networks  and  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  have  staffs  there  en¬ 
abling  entrj'  into  the  field,  he  de¬ 
clared.  That  means  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  hundreds  in 
Saigon  can  risk  going  into  the 
war  front  in  any  direction. 

The  daily  news  briefings  have 
become  known  as  “The  5  o’clock 
Follies”  to  the  news  corps  in 
Saigon.  That’s  because  of  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  theater 
used  by  these  presentations,  the 
UPI  executive  explained. 

The  hundreds  of  arriving  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  are  given 
handout  statements  which  are 
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Viet  War  News  Noted 


then  read  to  the  massed  gather¬ 
ing.  Briefing  officers  often  can 
offer  little  background  to  the 
bare  announcements  and  many 
supplemental  questions  go  un¬ 
answered,  he  reported.  Some 
reporters  heckle  the  briefing  of¬ 
ficers. 

When  war  news  does  break  in¬ 
side  Saigon,  the  frustrated  hun¬ 
dreds  devote  pent-up  energies 
to  combing  every  shred  of  infor¬ 
mation.  As  a  result  a  local 
bombing  becomes  an  event  given 
greater  coverage  than  other 
phases  of  the  war  effort.  There’s 
where  the  distortions  come,  he 
declared. 

Bartholomew  believes  some  of 
the  war  coverage  problems  may 
be  adjusted  as  a  result  of  his 
trip  to  Vietnam  with  Frank 
Starzel,  former  Associated 
Press  executive.  Both  travelled 
on  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency. 

Bartholomew  was  seen  in  his 
UPI  office  here.  His  desk  was 
laden  with  work  which  had  piled 
up  during  a  visit  to  Mexico  fol¬ 
lowing  his  address  before  the 
national  Sigma  Delta  Chi  con¬ 
vention  at  Pittsburgh. 

War  News  Vet 

He  touched  briefly  on  his  war 
reporting  activities  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  questions  inspired  by  his 
address  before  the  Executives 
Club  of  nearby  San  Mateo 
County.  In  this  he  compared 
Viet  conditions  today  and  those 
he  had  observed  under  the 
French  regime. 

His  war  reporter’s  career  be¬ 
gan  with  World  War  II — “in  the 
first  World  War  I  enlisted  in  the 
sense  I  was  drafted” — and  in¬ 
cluded  the  Aleutians,  New 
Guinea,  Okinawa,  Manila,  Iwo 
Jime  and  the  surrender  cere¬ 
monies  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Mis¬ 
souri. 

War’s  fortunes  gave  Barthol¬ 
omew’  a  world  scoop  when  he 
was  the  lone  newsman  present 
when  Admiral  Tojo  shot  himself 
at  his  home  outside  Tokyo,  but 
for  hours  he  thought  he  had 
been  beaten  to  telling  the  story. 

The  UPI  executive  stood  in 
Tojo’s  garden  with  an  inter¬ 
preter  to  interview  the  Admiral, 
who  was  at  a  window  of  his 
home  in  a  room  overlooking  the 
.setting. 

A  Flat  Pop 

When  a  U.S.  officer  appeared 
and  told  the  Japanese  naval 
leader  he  faced  trial,  Tojo  closed 
the  window.  There  was  a  flat 
pop  and  the  three  visitors 


rushed  inside  to  find  Tojo 
sprawled  in  an  easy  chair, 
profusely  bleeding  from  a  revol¬ 
ver  wound. 

Bartholomew  took  down 
Tojo’s  statement  accepting  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  war.  Then 
his  interpreter  became  over¬ 
wrought  and  refused  to  con¬ 
tinue.  As  he  worked  feverishly 
to  get  the  interpreter  to  proceed, 
members  of  the  press  corps  who 
had  accompanied  the  officer  to 
Tojo’s  home  entered  the  house 
and  took  over  all  available 
phone  lines. 

“There  I  was  with  the  only 
statement  from  the  dying  ad¬ 
miral  and  no  way  to  transmit 
it,”  Bartholomew  recalled.  He 
jeeped  into  Tokyo,  proceeded  di¬ 
rectly  to  censorship  offices  and 
asked  to  send  his  report. 

The  censor  looked  up  and 
asked  if  his  story  were  true. 


Jury  Clears  Paper 

Butler,  Pa. 

Trial  of  a  libel  suit  against 
the  Eagle  Printing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Butler  Eagle, 
ended  in  favor  of  the  newspaper 
following  three  hours  of  delib¬ 
eration  by  a  Comman  Pleas 
Court  jury  of  six  men  and  six 
women. 

The  suit  stemmed  from  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  Aug.  11,  1958  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  joint  operating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Butler  Area 
Secondary  Joint  Schools  in 
which  removal  of  bleachers  from 
Pullman  Memorial  Park  to  But¬ 
ler  Fair  Grounds  was  discus.sed. 

The  single  column  headline 
on  the  page  one  story  said : 
“Theft  Charges  Will  be  Filed 
Against  Fair.  School  Board 
Says  Bleachers  Taken  Without 
Permission.” 

The  story  said: 

“Theft  charges  against  the 
Butler  Fair  Association  and  its 
agents  were  authorized  by  the 
Joint  Operating  Committee  of 
the  city-township  schools  last 
night  for  alleged  removal  of 
eight  school  bleachers  from 
Pullman  Park  and  used  at  last 
week’s  fair.” 

Judge  J.  Frank  Graff  pointed 
out  to  the  jury  that  no  person 
was  named  in  the  account,  and 
added,  “Would  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son  believe  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  be  those  intended  by 
use  of  the  word  ‘agent’?” 

The  jurist  said  the  privilege 
which  applies  to  school  board 
meetings  extends  to  newspaper 
coverage,  provided  the  story  is 
an  accurate  and  fair  abridge- 


Bartholomew  realized  the  shock  ' 
of  Tojo’s  fate  had  been  so  great 
that  the  Japanese  handling  the  ■ 
telephoned  messages  had  appar¬ 
ently  been  overcome  with  grief 
similar  to  that  which  had  af¬ 
fected  his  interpreter.  He  was 
first  to  press  after  all. 

In  comparing  Saigon  condi¬ 
tions  with  his  experiences  as  a 
war  correspondent  Bartholomew 
pointed  out  the  foreigpi  corres¬ 
pondent  lacks  the  battle-front 
informational  explanations,  the 
facilities  to  follow  the  action 
and  the  established  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  the  war  correspondent. 

As  an  accredited  visitor  to  ^ 
Vietnam  he  was  able  to  visit  all  " 
fronts  and  to  interview  all  four 
area  commanders.  From  his 
travels  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  San  Mateo  Club  his  belief 
that  this  country’s  forces  have 
the  Viet  situation  well  in  hand. 
He  was  introduced  by  J.  Hart  ' 
Clinton,  publisher,  San  Mateo  j 
Times.  Harold  Schlotthauer,  ' 
Times’  general  manager,  is  club 
president. 


Of  Libel 


ment  of  the  proceedings,  and  is 
not  published  to  cause  harm  to 
persons. 

Defense  counsel  contended 
the  article  was  an  accurate  and 
fair  abridgement  of  the  meet-  ( 
ing,  and  added  that  the  agent  ' 
in  the  mind  of  the  reporter  was 
not  among  the  plaintiffs. 

Plaintiffs’  counsel  argued 
that  the  account  was  an  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  meeting  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  follow  precisely 
the  language  of  the  motion  re¬ 
corded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting.  Plaintiffs  also  con¬ 
tended  the  newspaper  should 
have  made  its  own  investigation. 

• 

Mental  Health  Course 
In  Journalism  School  I 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

A  scholarship  program  for 
training  information  .specialists 
in  the  field  of  mental  health  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  established  within  ^ 
the  journalism  department  of  , 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  made  jointly  by  H.  R. 
Long,  chairman  of  the  SIU  jour¬ 
nalism  department,  and  B.  W. 
Tucker,  chief  of  the  mental 
health  education  section  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Mental 
Health. 

Three  senior  journalism 
majors  each  school  year  will  be 
granted  scholarships  which  will 
provide  financial  assistance  for 
four  academic  quarters,  an  in¬ 
ternship  during  training,  and  a  ; 
position  with  the  state  upon  j 
graduation. 
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REASON  NO.  1 


Goss  REEL-TENSIONPASTER 


(That  means  running  a  super-size  42"  roll  down  to  an  incredible  H"  from  the  core, 
bringing  the  new  roll  up  to  press  speed,  then  automatically  making  a  perfect  splice. 
And  all  the  while  keeping  web  tension  constant  so  that  register  stays  consistent. 
You  see,  the  Goss  exclusive  Surface  Sensing  Control  eliminates  missed  pastes  from 
slipped  cores  or  loosely  wound  rolls,  helps  prevent  costly  downtime.  And  it  means 
a  no-miss,  no-human-error  solid  state  electronic  Digital  Computer  Paster  Pilot, 
for  the  fastest,  surest  web  feed  you’ll  find  on  the  market — bar  none). 
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REASON  NO.  2 


Goss  HEADLINER  MARK  II 


((That  means  the  world’s  fastest  newspaper  press  unit,  with  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph. 
It  means  Tension  Plate  Lockup  ...  so  tight,  the  cylinder  and  plate  are  practically 
one.  It  means  blanket  and  rollers  get  extra  long  life— you  get  distortion-free 
printing.  It  means  the  greatest  ROP  color  flexibility.  Fastest  color  change.  Easiest 
color  control.  Precision  performance.  Rugged,  massive  construction  of  parts. 

A  stick-to-the-job  drive  system.  And  a  lot  of  other  features  that  make  the 
Headliner  Mark  II  the  finest  press  ever  built — and  the  most  popular). 


REASON  NO.  3 


Goss  IMPERIAL  3:2  FOLDER 


( That’s  the  folder  that  runs  as  high  as  2,300  feet  a  minute,  that  runs  as  many  as 
144  pages  collect — without  a  torn  sheet  or  dog  ear,  without  a  jam-up.  Why? 

Because  Goss  developed  a  contoured  titanium  folding  blade  that  eliminates  whipping 
action  at  the  highest  speeds.  Because  Goss’  total  rotary  motion  eliminates  start-stop 
action.  The  Imperial  3:2  folder:  the  only  folder  that  lets  a  press  run  at  full  speed, 
the  only  folder  that  does  away  with  torn  sheets,  dog  ears,  and  other 
folder-caused  product  damage  .  .  .  and  only  from  Goss). 


WHEN  EVERYTHING  COUNTS,  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  GOSS 


*THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.INC. 

5601  West  31st  St..  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


page  of  the  week 

Use  Color 
‘Magnets^ 
Sparingly 

By  Ediiiunil  C.  Arnold 

The  Coshocton  Tribune,  an 
evening  and  Sunday  Ohio  news¬ 
paper,  is  the  latest  to  take  up 
membership  in  the  “Op  Club.” 

This  means  it  has  adopted  the 
^  optimum  format  of  six  wide  col¬ 
umns  for  key  pages,  those  free 
of  advertising.  Editor  Don  Beat- 
tie,  who  has  presided  over  not¬ 
able  face-liftings  on  other  Buck¬ 
eye  newspapers,  has  guided  this 
restyling. 

The  Trib  is  in  9-column  for¬ 
mat  on  inside  pages.  Those  col¬ 
umns  are  10.9  picas.  That  means 
that  the  wide  columns  can  be  15 
picas  wide  and  that  is  almost  at 
the  very  optimum  line  length 
that  gives  this  format  its  name. 

But  another  important  reason 
that  I  cho.se  this  as  the  Page  of 
the  Week  is  something  you  can’t 
even  see  in  black-and-white  re¬ 
production.  That’s  the  effective 
use  of  editorial  color. 

Four  elements  are  in  green  on 
,  this  Sunday-morning  page  one: 
The  heading  on  The  Editor’s 
Comer  in  column  1  and  the  little 
line  cut  that  identifies  that 
comer  as  Sixth  and  Main,  The 
Weather  in  column  3  and  the 
index — On  The  Inside — in  col¬ 
umn  6. 

Color  is  most  effective  when 
used  sparingly.  A  good  rule  of 
thumb  is  to  keep  color  in  no  more 
than  three  elements.  It  doesn’t 
matter  how  large  those  elements 
•  are  as  long  as  they  are  in 
,  simple  shapes.  On  this  page  the 
two  elements  in  column  1  are  so 
:  close  together  that,  functionally, 
:  they  are  almost  only  a  single 
one. 

Too  much  color  can  negate  the 
wholesome  accent  that  it  ought 
to  afford.  Color  has  a  high 
>  optical  magnetism  and  draws 
the  eye.  If  there  are  too  many 
such  magnets,  the  eye  just  can’t 
figure  out  where  to  go  first. 

There  is  always  a  temptation 
to  overuse  color.  After  all,  it’s 
there,  just  waiting  for  us  to  use 
it.  Extra  elements  don’t  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  cost  .  .  .  and  maybe 
tomorrow  it  won’t  be  available. 
But  the  good  layout  man  gets 
Satan  behind  him  and  uses  his 
color  with  restraint. 

This  is  a  good  page  through¬ 
out.  Heads  are  big  enough  and 
their  simplicity  is  appealing. 
Note  how  all  alleys  are  broken 
multicolumn  elements.  Cor- 
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Weekly  Joins  Forces 
With  Printing  Firm 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Donald  Christie,  owner  of  the 
Fort  Plain  Standard  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier-Standard, 
has  announced  that  the  business 
will  be  oi)erated  under  a  new 
corporate  title.  Fort  Plain 
Standard  Inc. 

Plans  include  expansion  of 
printing  facilities  and  affiliation 
with  Cromwell  Business  Forms 
Inc.,  Albany.  Property  adjacent 
to  the  present  Standard  building 
has  been  purchased  and  new 
equipment  will  be  installed  to 
expand  production  facilities. 

Officers  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  are  Donald  Christie,  presi¬ 
dent;  William  A.  Clarke,  vice- 
president,  and  William  H. 
Geary,  secretary-treasurer. 
Christie  will  continue  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  business.  Geary  is 
president  of  Cromwell  Business 
Forms. 

Clarke  is  a  graduate  of  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Standard  was  founded  in 
1876  and  has  been  published 
weekly  without  interruption 
since  that  year.  Christie  pur- 
ners  are  well  anchored,  the  read-  The  white  space  it  builds  in  dis-  chased  the  business  in  1939  from 
ing  diagonal  is  pleasantly  define,  solves  into  the  margin  and  isn’t  ^Be  estate  of  George  O’Connor 
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The  skyline  story  over  the  name¬ 
plate  is  effective. 

I’d  like  to  see  catchlines  with 
pictures.  I’d  combine  the  draw¬ 
ing  with  the  heading  in  Editor’s 
Comer  and  I  wouldn’t  use  a 
kicker  at  the  top  of  the  page. 


as  effective  as  it  could  be. 

To  Brother  B.  we  give  18 
Brownie  points  for  this  effort. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXI¬ 
OM:  Newspaper  color  should  be 
subtle  as  spring  flowers,  not 
profuse  as  autumn  leaves. 


Readers  Rank 
Editor  First 

Longview,  Wash. 

Readers  ranked  the  page  one 
report.  News  and  Views,  as  the 
best  local  column  in  the  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News  in  a  readership 
survey. 

John  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher,  writes  the  column 
four  days  a  week  and  Carlton 
Moore,  executive  editor,  is  the 
author  for  two  days. 

Second  place  went  to  Bunk, 
an  editorial  page  column. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Hansen,  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  took  third  place  with 
Talking  Business  while  Stagg- 
lines,  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Staggs, 
editor  of  the  family  page,  was 
fourth  in  the  rankings.  Stan 
Fagerstrom,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  who  has  a  part-time  out¬ 
doors  column  with  Nibbles  and 
Bites,  was  rated  fifth. 

Ann  Landers  was  first  among 
syndicated  columnists  with  Jim 
Bishop  second.  A  weekly  house 
plan  was  voted  the  most  popular 
feature.  A  thrice-weekly  column. 
News  About  Money  Matters, 
was  runner-up. 
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Weekly  ‘Spans’  U.S. 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Milton  lA)ng,  editor,  Hyannis 
(Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Illustrated, 
began  publication  of  a  com¬ 
panion  newspaper  —  Palm 
Springs  Illustrated — here  Jan.  5. 


In  1941,  the  Fort  Plain  Stand¬ 
ard  purchased  the  Fort  Plain 
Free  Press  and  Mohawk  Valley 
Register,  combining  them  with 
the  Standard.  Also  in  1941,  the 
Standard  bought  the  Canajo- 
harie  Radii  and  in  1942,  the 
Standard  purchased  the  Canajo- 
harie  Courier,  publishing  the 
Standard  and  Courier  sepa¬ 
rately. 

“Community  newspapers  like 
ours  often  assume  that  readers 
don’t  want  this  kind  of  cover¬ 
age,”  Ewing  said.  “We’re  going 
to  stop  assuming  and  let  the 
readers  decide  for  themselves.” 


Rivers  Law  on  Typos 

^  Stanford,  Calif. 

William  L.  Rivers,  author  of  The  Opinionmakers,  offers 
Stanford  University  journalism  students  his  own  special  law 
on  typos. 

‘“rypographical  errors  are  worse  than  errors  of  ignorance. 
The  ignorant  can  be  taught.  The  careless  never  learn,”  he 
advised. 

Students  in  his  newspaper  writing  class  often  find  their 
errors  corrected  and  posted  on  his  office  bulletin  board.  This 
project  is  developing  into  a  brochure  titled  The  Little  Miracle 
Dictionary  of  Broken  English. 

His  definitions  of  misspellings  include:  Simptoms — stupid 
books;  Eduaction  —  learning  while  doing;  Flourdation  —  how 
kids  make  glue. 

Foreign  caresspondents  are  those  who  kiss  and  write  it  up. 
Givernment  is  a  well-named  welfare  state  and  palpitating 
wildly  a  swinging  sermon. 

Possibitty  was  defined  as  a  little  teeny  possibility.  For  the 
student  who  wrote  of  Heming^way’s  valueless  contribution 
Rivers  wrote:  “The  difference  between  invaluable  and  value¬ 
less  is  the  difference  between  throwing  back  the  covers  and 
finding  Elizabeth  Taylor  or  Phyllis  Diller.” 
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AP  ‘Special’ 


Hugh  A.  Mulligan  has  been 
appointed  a  Special  Correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Associated  Press  by 
General  Manager  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher.  Other  Special  Correspond¬ 
ents  on  the  AP  staff  are  John 
Hightower,  Reiman  Morin  and 
Saul  Pett.  Mulligan  currently  is 
on  his  second  tour  in  Vietnam. 


Daniel  W.  Scism,  retired 
sports  editor  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier — named  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  personnel  director  of 
Dilbeck  and  Associates.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  on  the  sports  desk  is  Bill 
Flittv,  sports  columnist  since 
1955. 


Maxwell  Douglas  Macdon¬ 
ald — from  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press  to  editor  of  the  Sas¬ 
katoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix, 
succeeding  Dennis  W.  Adkin 
who  resigned  last  November. 


William  L.  Biggs — promoted 
to  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald  to  succeed  Merlyn  J. 
Stai,  who  resigned  to  continue 
his  education.  J.  B.  Shawhan — 
named  to  new  position  of  retail 
advertising  manager. 
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5  Appointments  Made 
On  New  Jersey  Paper 


James  Costello,  Lewiston 
Sun-Joumal  production  manager 
— elected  president  of  Maine 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 


Thomas  O.  Shields,  former 
Maine  newsman  and  press  aide 
to  ex-Gov.  John  H.  Reed — to  the 
state  news  staff  of  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram. 


Richard  G.  Sawyer,  news¬ 
caster  for  station  WCSH,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  while  completing  law 
studies — to  Maine  Gov.  Kenneth 
M.  Curtis’  staff  as  special  assist¬ 
ant. 


Thomas  J.  McBreen,  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  to  business 
editor; 

Harry  Robert,  from  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  city  editor; 

Edward  Norton,  from  business 
writer  to  assistant  city  editor. 

Stuart  joined  the  Call  in  1964 
as  suburban  editor.  He  had  been 
a  feature  writer  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  New 
York  News. 


Before  joining  the  Herald 
Statesman,  Bellune  had  been 
copy  desk  chief  and  telegraph 
editor  of  the  State  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  and  editor  of  the  weekend 
magazine  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Before  coming  to  the  Call, 
McBreen  was  news  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  in  New 
York,  and  had  worked  for  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 


Other  recent  changes  on  the 
Morning  Call’s  staff  include  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Justin  Faherty  as 
suburban  news  editor,  Don  Sher¬ 
lock  as  assistant  sports  editor, 
Mike  Batelli  as  chief  Paterson 
reporter,  Jerry  Morgan  as  chief 
upcounty  reporter,  Joe  Pera  as 
chief  West  Bergen  reporter,  and 
Bruce  Locklin,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman,  to  take  charge  of 
special  editorial  projects. 


news-people  i 


Paterson,  N.  J. 

Five  new  editors  of  the 
Morning  Call  have  been  named 
by  DeWitt  H.  Scott,  managing 
editor. 

They  include: 

Mark  Stuart,  from  news  editor 
to  city  editor; 

Jerry  Bellune,  from  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman  to  news  editor  of 
the  Call; 


William  B.  Fors,  a  former 
Detroit  Free  Press  ad  salesman 
— now  on  the  Chicago  sales  staff 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Philip  N.  Lee,  formerly  with 
UPI — to  the  Cleveland  news 
desk  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  from  Michigan  State 
Senate  publicity  staff. 


Robert  started  his  career  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph,  later  becoming  its 
sports  editor.  He  also  served  on 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Norton  w’as  a  reporter  for  the 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch  before  he  came  to  the 
Call  in  1964. 


E3i 


Tim  McClanahan,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Taylor  (Tex.)  Daily  Press — 
now  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Palmer  News  Group 
in  Arkansas. 


Managerial  Posts 
Filled  by  N.J.  Daily 


Frank  E.  Dunn,  Hearst 
Newspapers  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  45  years — retired  from 
position  of  national  advertising 
director  of  the  Boston  Record 
American  and  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


Thomas  D.  Mansfield,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  the  publisher 
— named  publisher  of  the  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News  to 
succeed  the  late  W.  D.  Mans¬ 
field  Jr.  with  William  J.  Cox 
Jr.  named  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 


Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

John  W.  Burk,  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  announced  these  ap¬ 
pointments  on  the  Evening 
News: 

James  W.  Leahy,  purchasing 
agent,  personnel  and  credit  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  been  promotion 
manager. 

Robert  J.  Craig,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  director.  He  is 
also  art  director. 

Leahy  joined  the  News  in  1960 
from  the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Advance.  Craig  also  came  to  the 
News  in  1960  as  an  ad  layout 
artist. 


Frank  Hires — from  Sunday 
editor  to  day  city  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  to 
replace  Joseph  W.  Walker — 
who  retired.  George  Shivers — 
from  copy  desk  to  Sunday  editor. 
William  Green — from  copy 
desk  to  night  city  editor.  Mark 
Heisler — to  City  Hall  beat  re¬ 
placing  Allyn  H.  Jones,  re¬ 
porter  since  1924,  who  retired. 


Ck>llege  Classmates 
Direct  News  Staffs 


Harry  Hill,  city  editor — 
given  additional  duties  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 


James  D.  Ritchie,  a  former 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  reporter — 
now  public  relations  manager  in 
the  Denver  division  of  Safeway 
Stores. 


Carolyn  Gottfried  —  from 
Women's  Wear  Daily  to  Seven¬ 
teen  magazine’s  staff  as  editor 
in  charge  of  junior  fashions. 


Portland,  Me, 
The  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Exprm 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  has  an¬ 
nounced  new  editor  assignments. 

John  K.  Murphy  and  A. 
Stephen  Riley  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editors  of  all  three  j 
papers.  Managing  Editor  Em-  | 
est  W.  Chard  announced. 

Murphy  and  Riley,  both  39, 
were  classmates  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine.  They  have  been 
with  the  Gannett  newspapers  for 
16  and  14  years,  respectively. 

Byron  J.  Israelson  will  replace 
Riley  as  day  city  editor;  Paul  S. 
Porter  will  replace  Israelson  as 
night  city  editor  and  Robert 
Dodge  will  succeed  Porter  as 
assistant  night  city  editor. 
Frederick  M.  Jones  will  be  as¬ 
sistant  day  city  editor. 


Philip  Geyelin  Moves 


M.  Robert  De  Laney — from 
auditor  to  controller  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Publishing  Company,  Jack- 
.sonville. 


SiiERWYN  McNair,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Abilene.  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter-News — appointed  acting 
head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Hardin-Simmons  Uni¬ 
versity,  succeeding  the  late 
Fred  C.  Kendrick. 


EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Washington 
Philip  L.  Geyelin,  diplomatic 
correspondent  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  tk 
World,’’  published  last  year 
Henry  Gemmill,  manager  of  tk 
Journal’s  bureau,  will  add  to  his 
present  duties  those  of  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent. 

L  I S  H  E  R  for  January  28,  I9h' 
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Wallace  Farber 

2  Editorial  Positions 
Filled  at  New  Haven 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  appointment  of  Daniel  J. 
Wallace  Jr.  as  managing  editor 
of  the  New  Haven  Journal-Cour¬ 
ier  has  been  announced  by  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Jackson  and  Lionel  S. 
Jackson,  co-publishers  of  the 
Journal-Courier  and  the  Regis¬ 
ter, 

The  appointment  of  Murray 
Farber  as  suburban  news  editor 
of  the  Register  and  the  Journal- 
Courier  was  announced  at  the 
same  time. 

Wallace  succeeds  Gerard  Har¬ 
rington,  who  retired  Jan.  1.  The 
new  managing  editor  joined  the 
Register  staff  in  1954.  He  served 
as  sportswriter,  columnist  and 
assistant  sports  editor  until  1962 
when  he  left  the  Register  to  join 
,  the  sports  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Wallace  returned  to  the  Regis¬ 
ter  the  following  year  as  a  copy 
editor  and  was  promoted  to  the 
Sunday  news  desk  in  February, 
1965.  In  June,  1966  he  became 
news  editor  of  the  Journal-Cour- 
i  ier. 

!  Farber  is  a  1953  graduate  of 
the  City  College  of  New  York 
j  and  completed  his  journalism 
I  training  at  the  University  of 
I  Missouri  in  1954.  Before  joining 
i  the  New  Haven  newspapers  in 
P  1957  he  was  associated  with  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record,  and  the  United  Press. 

• 

Robert  Cardin — resigned  as 
I  advertising  artist,  Banflror  (Me.) 
Daily  News,  to  open  an  adver¬ 
tising-commercial  art  service. 

*  *  * 

Marc  G.  Jasmin,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post — to  J.  Richard  Turner  & 
Associates,  Boston  advertising- 
public  relations  firm. 

*  *  « 

Lawrence  C.  Chamberlain, 
on  advertising  staff  for  past  two 
years  of  Willimantic  (Conn.) 
Daily  Chronicle — promoted  to 
advertising  manager,  succeeding 
.  Arthur  J.  Falvey,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  marketing  division. 
Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  Company. 

editor  8c  publisher 
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Joseph  M.  McGarry,  a  for¬ 
mer  Washingrton  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin — now  vice- 
president  for  public  relations, 
Heublein  Inc.  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Catherine  Campbell — from 
the  staff  of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald  to  the 
Washington  staff  of  Repr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Colmer,  Mississippi  Demo¬ 
crat. 

*  *  * 

Smith  Hempstone,  a  former 
Chicago  Daily  News  correspond¬ 
ent  in  in  Africa  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  been  named  European 
correspondent  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star.  He  is  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  Theodore  W. 
Noyes,  editor  of  the  Star  for 
many  years. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Loomer,  assist¬ 
ant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune — to  Classified 
Consultants  Inc.  as  executive 
vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Richard  J.  Stricker — to  the 
sales  staff  of  Shannon  &  Cullen, 
representatives,  in  Chicago. 

«  «  * 

Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher — elected  a 
director  of  the  Freeport  (Ill.) 
Journal-Standard,  also  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  co-publisher. 

*  *  * 

John  Leykam — from  sports 
staff  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun-Bulletin  to  sports  editor  of 
the  Dover  (N.  J.)  Advance.  Jay 
Lovtnger  —  to  Sun-Bulletin 
sports  desk. 

*  «  * 

Jay  Brodell — from  acting 
city  editor,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun-Bulletin,  to  copy  desk, 
Binghamton  Evening  Press. 

*  *  « 

Janice  Sage — from  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Sun-Bulletin  to  copy 
desk,  Binghamton  Evening 
Press. 

*  *  « 

Cliff  Towner — resigned  as 
deskman,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun-Bulletin. 

*  * 

Dave  Zych  —  resigned  as 
sports  writer,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  Jaster — from  news 
editor,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  J eter¬ 
nal,  to  business  desk,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

«  *  * 

Joe  Elam,  formerly  with  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News  as 
copy  deskman,  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Journal. 
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Stackhouse  Retires;  | 
Diehl  His  Successor  j 

Easton,  Pa.  i 
J.  Laurence  Stackhouse,  who  I 
began  a  career  in  newspapering  ■ 
50  years  ago,  has  retired  from  ' 
the  positions  of  president  and 
treasurer  of  Easton  Publishing 
Co.  and  its  subsidiary.  State 
Publishing  Co.  He  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  boards  of  both  ; 
companies. 


Stackhouse  Diehl 


Elected  to  succeed  him  as 
president  and  treasurer  was 
Donald  W.  Diehl,  who  joined  the 
parent  company  as  executive 
director  Sept.  1,  1964,  from  the  : 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times  ' 
of  the  Ottaway  group.  Earlier 
he  had  worked  for  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York 
City. 

Diehl,  a  native  of  Kansas,  has 
since  became  general  manager 
and  editor  of  the  Easton  Ex- 
press.  The  publishing  company  ! 
also  owns  a  radio  station  and 
the  weekly  Washington  Star  and 
Phillipsburger. 

During  his  association  with  i 
the  company,  Stackhouse  saw  the 
circulation  of  the  Express  rise  i 
from  3,000  to  more  than  50,000 
daily.  He  was  secretary  of  the  i 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  1948-52,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Research  Committee  which 
was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  Research  Institute  at 
Easton. 

(Continued  on  page  36)  , 
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Nothing  shouts  louder  than 


SpectaCoior 


by 
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Gravure 


Fortify  editorial  impact 
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Personals 

{Continued  from  page  35) 


Robert  H.  Boone,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  reporter — to 
the  Associated  Press  Portland, 
Me.  office,  replacinpr  Kenneth 
H.  Morrison,  who  moved  to  the 
new  Bath-Bninswick  Times- 
Record  as  features  writer. 

*  *  * 

Hale  Champion,  who  went 
from  the  San  FrancUto  Chronicle 
news  staff  to  California  finance 
director  via  the  posts  of  press 
secretary  and  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  former  Governor  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Brown — joining  staff 
of  Kennedy  School  of  (Jovem- 
ment  at  Harv^ard  University. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Larson — resignied 
as  city  editor  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  to  become 
executive  assistant  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Senate  Majority. 

*  *  * 

Ernie  Hernandez — to  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  Ridder 
Publications,  from  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  a  Ridder  news¬ 
paper. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Wheat — to  political 
reporter,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

*  *  * 

Allan  Kort — from  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette  to  Lynn  I  tern 
copy  desk. 

•  •  * 

Alan  Rice — from  Hampshire 
Gazette  string  correspondence  to 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  staff. 

*  *  * 

Steton  Dreeszen — to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  after  discharge 
from  army. 

*  *  * 

David  R.  Witke — from  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier  to 
copy  desk,  Des  Moines  Register. 

*  *  * 

Rita  Mitellek — from  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Demo- 
crat  to  copy  desk,  Des  Moines 
Tribuns. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Nyberg,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union — named  director  of  press 
relations.  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  *  « 

John  R.  Delaney,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram — to  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  United  States 
Envelope  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Barnett,  onetime  as¬ 
sistant  bureau  chief  for  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press — to 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company 
as  a  PR  account  executive. 


New  Responsibilities 
For  Editorial  StaflF 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Appointment  of  Clarke  Stall- 
worth  as  city  editor  and  Allison 
Stanton  as  state  editor  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  political  and  state 
government  news  for  the 
Birmingham  News  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  W.  Bloomer, 
managing  editor. 

James  R.  McAdory  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  has  been 
relieved  of  production  duties  for 
the  Sunday  News  and  will  as¬ 
sume  a  wider  range  of  super¬ 
visory  responsibilities  for  all 
phases  of  the  news  report. 

William  Ennis,  appointed  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  the  News’ 
editorial  page,  i*etains  responsi¬ 
bility  for  coverage  of  space  and 
science  subjects. 

Mrs.  Alyce  Walker,  associate 
editor  for  women,  will  do  special 
news  and  editorial  page  assign¬ 
ments. 

Stallworth  is  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  and  more  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger. 

Stanton  has  had  eight  years 


Eddie  Wiles — to  UPI  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  from  the 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Evening 
Standard. 

*  •  * 

Peter  Conn — from  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  editor,  Jefferson 
(Ky.)  Reporter,  a  weekly. 
Charles  Suell  succeeds  Conn 
as  circulation  manager. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Chaimowitz,  former 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  Newsday — pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  information 
services  for  CBS-owned  tv  sta¬ 
tions.  He  joined  CBS  in  1963  as 
a  press  representative. 

*  *  * 

W.  T.  (Doc)  Little — named 
managing  editor  of  the  Canon 
City  ((k)lo.)  Daily  Record,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Willis  A.  Gillaspey, 
who  retires  Feb.  6. 

«  *  « 

Frank  M.  Flemington,  15- 
year  staffer  with  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram — appointed  creative  direc¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Templeton,  former 
managing  editor,  Toronto  Star 
— joined  CTV  network  as  news- 
public  affairs  director. 

*  *  « 

Elected  to  Board 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Two  longtime  employes  of  the 
Sun-Gazette  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Sun- 
Gazette  Co.  at  the  stockholders’ 
meeting  last  week.  They  are 
Clifford  A.  Thomas,  managing 
editor,  and  Paul  C.  Shebest, 
business  manager. 


Stallworth  Staunton 


experience  in  covering  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Legislature  and  as  city 
editor  of  the  News. 

Joe  Campbell,  Mississippi  edi¬ 
tor,  will  serve  as  assistant  state 
editor. 

Ronald  Gibson,  formerly  state 
editor,  has  been  named  Sunday 
editor.  He  is  former  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Times. 

Oliver  Roosevelt,  assistant 
Sunday  editor,  will  become  spe¬ 
cial  projects  editor,  including 
coverage  of  cultural  events.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Lane  Carter, 
theater  and  arts  reporter,  and 
Robert  Flynn,  production  vet¬ 
eran. 

John  Chadwick  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  of  the 
editorial  page. 


D.  R.  Armstrong  Heads 
Lancaster  Newspapers 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Douglas  R.  Armstrong  has 
been  elected  president  of  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers  Inc.  by  the 
board  of  directors.  He  succeeds 
John  F.  Steinman,  who  is  the 
publisher  of  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers  and  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  since  1963.  Steinman  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  corporation  publishes  the 
Lancaster  New  Era  and  the 
Intelligencer  Journal,  and  the 
Lancaster  Sunday  News. 

Previously  Armstrong  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  His  newspaper  career 
extends  from  experience  as  a 
carrier  salesman  through  his 
more  recent  duties  as  controller, 
treasurer  and  executive  vice- 
president.  He  also  is  president 
of  Intelligencer  Printing  Co.  and 
General  Engraving  Inc.  of  Lan¬ 
caster. 

Steinman  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  since  1918,  when 
he  and  his  brother,  the  late 
James  Hale  Steinman,  organized 
Steinman  Enterprises.  Besides 
newspaper  publishing,  the  cor¬ 
poration  also  has  holdings  in 
radio  and  television  facilities. 

• 

New  Post  for  Toren 

J.  Richard  Toren,  in  charge 
of  United  Press  International 
operations  in  West  Virginia  for 
the  past  13  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  UPI  regional  executive 
at  Pittsburgh. 


Craig  MacKown,  formes  copy 
desk,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette— 
joined  the  Washington  Pi-st  as 
assistant  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Hank  Black  and  Ray  Gil¬ 
bert — new  editorial  staffers  for 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Albert  E.  Fitzpatrick  -pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  news  editor, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 
Richard  McBane  —  to  Beacon 
Journal  suburban  desk  from  the 
Marietta  Times,  succeed  ng 
Ca?.ole  Edwalds,  who  joined 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Paul  R.  Brixikshire  —  from 
news  editor  to  managing  editor, 
South  Dade  (Fla.)  News  Lead¬ 
er. 

*  *  * 

David  Culhane,  former  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  for  Baltitnort 
Sun — joining  CBS  tv  news. 

*  *  * 

Henpy  R.  Santosuosso,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler— 
to  senior  account  executive  with 
Sperber  Associates  of  Boston, 
public  relations  consultants. 

*  *  * 

A.  Carl  Rigrod,  onetime  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  New  York 

News— elected  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  radio  and  tv 
production  at  West,  Weir  & 
Bartel  ad  agency. 

*  *  * 

Fenton  A.  Ludtke,  a  former 
news  editor  for  Associated  Press 
in  Detroit  and  at  one  time  city 
editor  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press  —  now  group  creative 
director  at  the  Campbell-Ewald 
ad  agency. 

*  4c  ♦ 

Theodore  Andrews  and 
Nicholas  Rosati  have  been 
promoted  to  retail  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  adve^ 
tiser  services  manager,  respe^ 
tively,  in  the  display  ad  deparl-i 
ment  of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record  and  Paterson  (NJ.) 
Morning  Call. 

*  *  • 

Marshall  H.  Barrett — to  the 
sales  staff  of  the  newspaper 
division  of  the  Katz  Agency  in 
Atlanta  from  Tucker,  Wayne  ad 
agency  where  he  was  a  media 
buyer. 

*  *  * 

Lester  A.  Weinrott,  former 
newspaperman  —  promoted  to 
manager  of  client  service  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  Geyer,  Morey, 
Ballard  agency. 

*  *  « 

Anthony  P.  Galli,  reporter 
with  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Sports  Illustratedr- 
elected  vicepresident  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  where  he  is  creative 
director  for  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company 
account. 
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There  was  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  playing  nurse  and  Wilma 
Marsh’s  first  day  as  a  nurse’s 
aide  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  in 
Flint,  Michigan.  When  ordered  to 
give  a  patient  a  bath,  she  fainted. 
Coming  out  of  it,  Wilma  heard  the 
doctor’s  remark,  “This  kid  is  never 
going  to  make  it  as  a  nurse.” 


That’s  when  she  made  up  her 
mind.  "Wilma  will  make  it!” 

That  was  some  12  years  ago, 
and  Wilma  has  been  in  nursing 
ever  since.  Upon  graduation  from 
St.  Joseph’s  she  worked  there 
for  about  10  years.  Now  she’s 
a  full-time  nurse  at  one  of  the 
Buick  plant’s  12  medical  stations. 


Her  work  is  providing  on-the- 
spot  nursing  service  to  employes 
with  medical  problems.  Like  all 
GM  nurses,  Wilma  works  under 
a  doctor’s  guidance.  She  is  well 
trained, capable,  experienced  and 
dedicated  to  her  profession. 

Nurses  like  Wilma  Marsh  are 
very  special  people  at  GML _ 


VIIWI 

General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Press  Plays  Role 
In  Nation’s  Birth 


By  Bill  Ward 

Dopartnient  of  Journalism, 
I’niversitv  of  Nevada.  Reno 


MIRACLE  AT  PHILADELPHIA.  By 
Catherine  Drinker  Bowen.  Atlantic- 
Little  Brown.  346  paftes.  $7.50. 


For  four  months  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  convention  had  met  in 
secrecy,  and  then  on  Sept.  19, 
1787,  the  story  broke,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  significant 
story  in  American  political  his¬ 
tory.  The  newspapers  took  over 
— and  the  Constitutional  debate 
moved  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  House  in  Philadelphia, 
where  delegates  from  12  states 
had  been  meeting,  to  the  pages 
of  the  young  American  press. 
Here  is  biographer-historian 
Catherine  Drinker  Bowen  de¬ 
scribing  the  transition: 

“Two  days  after  the  Conven¬ 
tion  rose,  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet  published  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  complete  in  four  pages,  all 
other  news  abandoned.  On  the 
front  page  in  six  lines  of  bold 
type  the  preamble  stood  out: 
WE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER¬ 
ICA  .  .  . 

“At  the  end  came  the  Con¬ 
vention’s  Letter  to  Congress, 
with  its  closing  appeal:  ‘That 
(the  Constitution)  may  promote 
the  lasting  welfare  of  that  coun¬ 
try  so  dear  to  us  all,  and  secure 
her  freedom  and  happiness,  is 
our  most  ardent  wish.’  .  .  . 

“Newspapers  everywhere  pub¬ 
lished  the  Constitution  as  soon 
as  they  could  lay  hands  on  it.  So 
many  columns  had  never  been 
given  over  to  a  political  subject 
in  America.  Correspondents 
wrote  in,  angry,  approving,  or 
frightened  as  the  case  might  be.” 

Slow-Moving  News 

And,  up  the  nation  went  the 
news  to  New’  York  and  Boston, 
and  dow’n — taking  a  long  time 
because  of  poor  transportation — 
to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
The  newspapers  for  several 
months  provided  the  forum  for 
the  nation,  and  two  groups 
emerged  to  debate  the  proposed 
Constitution.  They  have  been 
debating  it  ever  since.  There 
were  the  Federalists,  for  the 
Constitution.  There  were  the 
Anti-Federalists,  against  it  and 
demanding  more  states  rights. 

In  “Miracle  at  Philadelphia,” 
author  Catherine  Drinker  Bow’en 
brings  to  life  the  year  1787,  the 
year  of  the  Constitution.  She 


combines  the  skill  of  description 
and  depiction,  the  power  of  dra¬ 
matic  narrative,  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  intensive  research. 
Her  book  adds  little  which  is 
new’  to  historical  research,  but 
it  presents  a  magnificently 
organized  day-by-day  history  of 
the  convention  which  casts  il¬ 
lumination  into  all  its  dark 
corners.  Hers  is  a  story  of  men, 
not  just  ideas. 

To  the  journalists,  three  fac¬ 
tors  are  of  special  interest: 

1)  That  journalists  and  jour¬ 
nalism  had  so  little  to  do  with 
the  convention  it.self.  It  w’as  held 
in  close-to-perfect  secrecy,  and 
no  active  printer/publisher/edi¬ 
tor  was  a  delegate. 

2)  Yet  that,  in  contrast,  news¬ 
papers  played  a  vigorous  role  in 
the  subsequent  national  dialogue 
over  ratification  or  rejection  of 
the  Constitution. 

3)  That  the  rights  of  the  press 
to  tell  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  know  were  rarely  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  convention  itself; 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  course, 
being  mostly  the  product  of  the 
ratification  conventions  in  the 
various  states. 

Franklin's  Role 

It  seems  strange,  today,  that 
no  printers/publishers  were 
named  as  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  preceding  period  of 
the  Revolution  had  pressed  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  to  leadership.  But 
in  1787,  only  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  W’as  delegated  from  the  press 
ranks,  and  Franklin  had  been 
retired  from  publishing  for  40 
years.  About  Franklin’s  role, 
much  dispute  has  developed, 
ranging  from  a  position  as  the 
peacemaker  of  the  Convention  to 
one  of  senility  and  foolishness. 
Mrs.  Bowen  seems  to  indicate 
that  Franklin  was,  as  a  Phila¬ 
delphian,  a  good  host,  that  he 
was  deeply  respected  by  other 
delegates,  but  that  his  ideas 
were  out-of-step  and  generally 
ignored  or  over-ruled.  Some  of 
them:  an  executive  council  in¬ 
stead  of  a  President ;  a  prayer  to 
begin  each  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion;  no  pay  to  the  executive; 
Congress  to  be  empowered  to 
build  canals  as  desired.  None 
W’as  approved,  and  so  much  for 
Franklin’s — and  the  newspapers’ 
— influence  on  the  Convention. 


As  for  secrecy  during  the 
Convention,  Mrs.  Bowen  records 
just  two  news  leaks,  both  of 
them  in  Philadelphia  papers.  One 
discounted  the  rumor  that  the 
Convention  was  considering  set¬ 
ting  up  a  monarch;  the  other 
tried  to  scotch  rumors  that  dis¬ 
agreement  was  renting  the  con¬ 
vention.  Strangely  enough,  news¬ 
papers  did  not  particularly  re¬ 
sent  the  secret  proceedings, 
although  Mrs.  Bowen  reports  the 
New  York  Journal  as  comment¬ 
ing:  “At  this  awful  moment, 
when  a  Council  is  convened  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ation,  would  it  not  be  dangerous 
and  impolitic  to  divert  or  destroy 
that  great  channel  which  serves 
at  once  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
and  collect  the  voice  of  the 
people.” 

Secrecy  Prevailed 

Mrs.  Bowen  then  comments: 
“Into  the  turbulent  waters  of 
that  great  channel,  the  public 
press,  delegates  had  no  wish  to 
be  hurled.  The  rules  of  secrecy 
remained.” 

As  for  a  statement  of  the 
rights  of  the  press,  the  dele¬ 
gates  had  little  concern.  They 
were  intent  on  preparing  an  in- 
.strument  for  the  organization  of 
government ;  they  generally 
w’ere  content  to  leave  state¬ 
ments  of  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  states  (yet,  ambig¬ 
uously,  the  final  Constitution 
circumvented  the  states  and 
started  with  “We,  the  People 
.  .  .”),  Twice,  according  to  Mrs. 
Bowen’s  narrative,  freedom  of 
the  press  was  mentioned.  Once, 
perhaps,  late  in  the  convention 
when  Virginia’s  George  Mason 
advocated  a  bill  of  rights.  The 
other,  when  South  Carolina’s 
young  Charles  Pinckney  and 
Massachusetts’  Elbridge  Gerry 
proposed  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  should  be  “inviolably  ob¬ 
served.”  That,  too,  was  voted 
down. 

So,  the  classic  definition  of  the 
rights  of  the  press  had  to  await 
the  public  forum  during  the 
process  of  ratification.  In  1789, 
of  course,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
appended — but  that  is  another 
story.  Mrs.  Bowen  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  with  it. 

(A  new  book,  “Freedom  of  the 
Press  from  Zenger  to  Jeffer.son” 
from  Bobbs-Merrill,  is  the  best 
new  view  of  the  development  of 
the  concept  of  a  free  press.) 

Otherwise,  in  reference  to 
newspapers  of  the  time,  Mrs. 
Bowen  makes  a  few  interesting 
comments : 

The  Antifederalists  used  an 
editorial  campaign  of  fear  and 
emotion  to  oppose  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  ...  In  the  years  before  the 
convention,  Alexander  Hamilton 
used  the  newspapers  heavily  to 
advocate  a  strong,  centralized 


government.  .  .  .  Among  obser¬ 
vations  at  the  time  was  one 
made  by  a  French  traveler: 
“From  the  landlord  to  the  house¬ 
maid,  they  (the  Americans)  all 
read  two  newspapers  a  day.” 

Thousands  of  books  have  been 
written  about  the  Constitution 
and  the  convention.  It  seems  an 
inappropriate  subject  to  select 
for  another  book — redundant  at 
the  least.  But  Mrs.  Bowen  is 
able  to  contribute  to  the 
library.  She  offers  few  theories, 
she  unearths  no  new  knowledge 
about  the  convention,  she  ignores 
the  temptation  to  be  opinionated 
about  politics  and  its  theories. 
But  in  so  doing,  she  pieces  to¬ 
gether,  scrupulously,  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  convention.  Previ¬ 
ously,  it  had  existed  only  in 
the  scattered  puzzle-pieces  of 
countless  theorists  and  biogra-  | 
phers  and  political  scientists.  i 

It  is  an  especially  vigorous 
book  to  read  at  this  time  when 
liberal  and  conservative  forces 
are  in  vital  contention  again 
(and  their  philosophies  go  back 
to  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Plans  of  the  convention), 
and  at  this  time  when  the  Bill 
of  Rights  finds  itself  the  source 
of  bitter  disputes  in  at  least  10 
areas  (free  press  vs.  fair  trial; 
police  conduct  of  investigations; 
electronic  eavesdropping ;  con¬ 
trol  of  firearms;  the  right  of 
public  assembly  to  protest;  state 
support  to  parochial  schools; 
prayer-in-school  la'ws ;  search- 
and-seizure  laws ;  protection 
against  self-incrimination 
through  the  fifth  amendment; 
states-rights  vs.  federal  en¬ 
croachment)  . 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Simon  and  Schuster  has  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Pogo  Poop  Book" 
(Paperback.  $1.50)  by  Walt 
Kelly,  Pogo  cartoonist. 

Newspaper  libraries  will  find 
much  essential  information 
(more  than  1,000,000  facts)  in 
the  “Reader’s  Digest  1967  Al¬ 
manac  and  Yearbook”  (Reader’s 
Digest  Association,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y,  1,024  pages.  Paper 
back.  Illustrated.  $1.'75), 

Dick  Schaap,  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  about  drug 
addiction,  “Turned  On:  The 
Friede-Crenshaw  Case”  (New 
American  Library.  $4.9.5). 

Remi  Nadeau,  formerly  « 
editorial  writer  for  the  Santt 
Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  has  written  “Fort  Laramie 
and  the  Sioux  Indians”  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  Feb.  23.  $7.95.). 
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Thoughts  While  Reading 

(continued) 


1  TWO  HATS  —  A  member  of  the  local  school  board  objected  to 
a  public  meeting  when  a  merger  of  districts  would  be  considered. 
He  didn’t  want  to  allow  reporters  there,  he  said,  “because  they 
!  probably  would  distort  the  facts  and  cause  the  public  to  panic.”  The 
[  ;  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item  duly  reported  his  comments  with¬ 
out  mentioning  that  the  speaker  works  in  the  promotion  depart- 
j  ment  of  a  New  York  City  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

e  HISTORY  NOTE  —  Who  covered  the  inauguration  of  Pennsyl- 
s  vania’s  new  governor  for  the  New  York  Times?  Ben  A.  Franklin. 

i  •  *  * 
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INTIMATE  —  Plain  initials,  pet  names,  and  family  names,  in 
fact,  are  “out”  with  some  newspapers’  headline  writers  w'hen  it 
conies  to  Governors.  The  “in”  style  is  keeping  these  officials  on  a 
first  name  basis.  In  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  it’s  “Dewey”  for  Dewey 
Bartlett,  and  in  the  Mobile  Press-Register  it’s  all  “Lurleen”  for 
Mrs.  George  C.  Wallace. 

♦  *  * 

HIGHER-UPS  —  How  high  is  up?  How  far  up  is  the  top?  In 
the  Bangor  Daily  News  we  read:  “Maine’s  Lady  Senator  Gets 
Top  GOP  Post.”  She  went  as  high  as  chairman  of  the  Conference 
of  Republican  Senators.  If  she’s  the  tops,  where’s  Ev  Dirksen? 

*  «  * 

GOLD  MINE  —  To  many  of  us,  a  little  booklet  titled  “Gobble- 
dygook  Has  Gotta  Go”  was  just  another  handout  from  the  Interior 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  But  John  McKelway, 
the  Washington  Star’s  “Rambler”  columnist,  took  the  time  to  read 
it  and  found  it  was  a  real  find.  He  extracted  enough  good  material 
to  make  an  interesting  column  about  the  author,  John  O’Hayre, 
and  his  examples  of  pomposity  in  governmental  literature. 

*  «  * 

T’AINT  SO  —  Headline  in  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
Sews  when  the  President’s  pre.ss  secretary  announced  he  had  taken 
the  job  of  publisher  of  Newsday:  “Moyers  Leaves  Washington 
Post.” 

*  *  * 

BE  RIGHT  BUT  FIRST  BE  CAREFUL  —  If  Gov.  George 
Romney  becomes  the  Republican  candidate  for  President  in  ’68, 
proofreaders  will  have  to  be  on  guard  every  time  mention  is  made 
of  his  religion.  Recent  Chicago  Tribune  item  noted:  “He  is  a  Mor¬ 
mon.”  Watch  that  capital  M  and  be  sure  that  second  m  is  in  place! 

«  *  * 
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USING  YOUR  HEAD  —  When  former  President  Eisenhower 
went  into  the  hospital  (again)  for  “tests  and  evaluation  prior  to 
gall  bladder  surgery,”  a  genius  on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
copy  desk  took  his  3-line  10-count  limitation  and  wrote:  “Ike 
Thinks  Putts  While  MDs  Putter.” 

•  *  * 

TENSE  —  Aren’t  picture  cutlines  awkward  when  they  say 
someone  is  doing  something  yesterday?  The  Atlanta  Journal  does 
what  comes  logically  ...  it  inserts  the  place  and  date  right  after 
the  all-cap  catchline,  then  tells  the  story  of  the  picture  in  present 
tense  verbs. 

*  *  * 

^  WHO’S  HE?  —  So  many  papers  do  it  that  we  won’t  mention 
any  one,  but  why  do  they  persist  in  a  .style  like  this?  (President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Tuesday  delivered  his  State  of  the  Union  , 
message  .  .  .  ). 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TIME-STYLE  —  The  Barrytown  (N.Y.)  Explorer,  a  weekly 
edited  by  expatriates  from  Madison  Avenue,  congratulated  Ralph 
Ingersoll  of  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn,  when  he  purchased  the  Kings¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Daily  Freeman.  He  graciously  acknowledged  the  salute 
in  a  letter  to  the  Explorer’s  publisher,  Chanler  A.  Chapman,  and  | 
added  details  of  his  career  —  from  mining  engineer  to  reporter 
to  New  Yorker  managing  editor  to  Fortune  to  Life  to  war  corres-  | 
pendent  to  PM  to  proprietor  of  half  a  dozen  dailies,  all  with  a  ' 
touch  of  nostalgia  for  the  rural  country  near  Kingston  where  his 
^ndmother  lived  as  a  girl.  The  Explorer  ran  excerpts  with  this  ! 
Editor’s  note:  “Three  months  ago  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  at  the  Free-  I 
Jian  office,  the  day  he  bought  it.  He  has  not  been  back  since.”  — 
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Hurletron  presents 
up-to-date  data  on 

SpectaColor 

In  the  cross-compilation  of  several  lists  of 
newspapers  accepting  SpectaColor  adver¬ 
tising,  published  in  a  Hurletron  advertise¬ 
ment  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  January 
21,  1967,  the  following  newspapers  were 
inadvertently  omitted: 


INDIANA 

Anderson  Herald  Bulletin 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Medford  Mercury 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  News  (Tab)  CSS 
Niagara  Falls  Gaiette 
Suffolk  (LI.)  Sun 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  News  &  Courier  ft  Post 

TEXAS 

Pasadena  News  Citizen 
Victoria  Advocate 


m/e 

Cut-Off 

23-9/ U 

Cireulatlea 

38.000 

e 

22-3/4 

8.200 

m 

22-1/2 

2,032,000 

e 

23-9/14 

34,000 

m 

23-9/14 

120.000 

m  'e 

22-3/4 

104,000 

e 

22-3/4 

10,000 

m 

22-3/4 

18,000 

Here’s  the 

SATURATION  COVERAGE 
now  available  with 

SpectaColor 

•  Reaches  46%  total 
newspaper  circulation 

•  28,075,000  total  circulation 

•  336  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspapers 

For  more  information  on  SpectaColor  contact: 

•  Any  newspaper  advertising  representative 

•  Newspaper  Preprint  Corporation 

711  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  (212)  OX  7-2960 

•  Charles  H.  Ridder,  Pritchard,  Wood  Incorporated 
750  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  (212)  MU  7-61 1 1 
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PROMOTION 


IndianEncouragemeiit 
A  Lasting  Monument 

By  George  Wilt 


This  is  Canada’s  Centennial 
year,  and  Dominion  newspapers, 
as  well  as  other  org-anizations, 
are  looking  for  projects  to  show 
their  role  in  Canada’s  growth. 

Gordon  Lloyd,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Edmontmi  (Alta.) 
Journal,  said,  “We  were  not  too 
enthralled  with  the  idea  of 
building  a  monument,  coming 
out  with  a  special  publication,  or 
making  a  donation  to  civic  proj¬ 
ects.  We  finally  agreed  on  a 
project  that  will  only  be  initiated 
in  the  Centennial  year,  and  will 
carry  on  as  a  permanent  project 
of  the  Edmonton  Journal. 

“Our  project  is  designed  to 
provide  incentive  and  stimulate 
industry  among  the  Indians, 
Metis,  and  Eskimo  peoples  of 
Alberta  and  the  North  West 
Territories.’’ 

The  newspaper  plans  an  an¬ 
nual  grant  to  Team  Products, 
the  native-operated  cooperative 
that  serves  as  supply  depot  and 


NOW. . . 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 


With  the  help  of  Atlas  Flag 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
life  stronger  than  ever. 

You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3'  i  5' 
quality-made  50-star  Flag.  6 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch, 

SEND  fOK  SAMPLE 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 

BENTON  ILLINOIS 


Eiclusivp  Distributofi* 

BERKLEY-SMALL  INC. 

S3  Kpnrttf.  Si  KHoblle  Ala 


marketing  agent  for  craftsmen. 
The  name  “Team”  is  derived 
from  Teamwork  Enterprises,  of 
Alberta  and  Mackenzie. 

Team  Products  has  a  retail 
handicraft  outlet  in  Edmonton, 
and  is  engaged  in  market  re¬ 
search  studies,  raw  materials 
procurement,  arranging  craft 
displays,  and  advising  workers 
as  to  market  trends. 

Team  Products,  with  Journal 
assistance,  will  sponsor  a  series 
of  craft  competitions  aimed  at 
encouraging  natives  to  bring 
forward  the  best  examples  of 
their  work — mukluks,  moccasins, 
beaded  goods,  purses,  carving 
and  paintings — which  can  be 
standardized  for  reproduction 
by  groups  supplying  these  items 
for  sale. 

Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  and 
winning  entries  will  be  put  on 
display  in  the  Spring.  Prize 
winners  will  be  brought  to 
Alberta  and  entertained  in  May. 
Entries  will  be  on  public  dis¬ 
play.  A  news  bulletin,  prepared 
by  native  workers  and  circulated 
through  Team  outposts,  will  re¬ 
ceive  assistance  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 


IVeH>pap«‘r  Fads 

The  Journal  also  has  a  new 
publication,  “Newspaper  Facts,” 
that  is  meeting  with  good  recep¬ 
tion  in  schools.  It  is  a  collection 
of  information  about  the  history 
of  newspapers  in  general,  and 
the  Edmonton  Journal  in  par¬ 
ticular,  with  data  on  all  phases 
of  newspaper  editing  and  pro¬ 
duction.  The  material  was 
gathered  from  various  local 
teachers  who  attended  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  “Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom”  workshop 
under  Journal  sponsorship  over 
the  past  five  years. 

An  initial  mailing  of  the  12- 
page  booklet,  punched  for  loose- 
leaf  covers,  has  been  made  to 
English  and  Social  Studies  Co¬ 
ordinators. 

*  *  * 

DODGERS  NIGHT  —  The 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent 
Star-News  will  spon.sor  its 
second  annual  Dodgers  Night 
Feb.  8  when  fathers  and  sons 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program,  consist¬ 
ing  of  talks  by  baseball  person¬ 
alities  and  clinics  featuring 
Dodger  stars.  Sports  editor  Joe 
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Hendrickson  will  be  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  event  at  the 
Pasadena  Civic  Auditorium. 

«  *  * 

UNIVERSITY— A  promotion 
folder  resembling  a  college  cata¬ 
logue  announces  the  Detroit 
News’  special  .section  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday,  April  23. 

*  *  * 

MUNCIE  MEASURE— With 
an  assist  from  Applegate  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  the  Muncic  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Press  have  produced  a 
market  presentation  in  file 
folder  format,  and  featuring  a 
pocket-size  leave-behind,  the 
“Muncie  Measure.”  The  first  of 
three  inserts  in  the  folder  covers 
the  paper’s  “Saturation  Samp¬ 
ling”  of  certain  adaptable  prod¬ 
ucts  through  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  Muncie.  This  program, 
inaugurated  three  years  ago,  has 
been  used  by  Sunbeam,  3-M  and 
Turns.  The  second  insert  in  the 
folder  outlines  in  depth  the  new 
free  “shelf  Audit”  and  inventory 
service  offered  by  the  Star  and 
Press  to  national  advertisers.  It 
offers  a  pre-campaign  survey, 
a  mid-campaign  survey,  and  an 
after-campaign  survey,  with 
figures  obtained  by  trained 
personnel. 

A  third  insert  describes  and 
explains  a  “Pre-Test”  and  “Test- 
Control”  package.  More  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  from  Wayne 
Botkin,  advertising  director,  or 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  newspaper 
representatives. 

*  *  « 

SANTA  BARBARA— An  an¬ 
alysis  of  California’s  top  10 
metro  growth  markets  has  been 
issued  by  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News  Press.  The  study 
includes  data  on  income  and 
retail  sales  per  household  and  a 
growth  comparison  for  the  past 
five  years  in  population,  house¬ 
holds,  buying  income,  and  retail 
sales.  Copies  are  available  from 
the  Newspaper  Division  of  the 
Katz  Agency,  666  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

«  ♦  « 

CENTENNIAL— As  part  of 
its  contribution  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Canada’s  Centennial 
year,  the  Montreal  Gazette  has 
inaugurated  the  “Centennial 
Gazette.”  This  glimpse  into  the 
past  features  the  life  and  times 
of  Montreal  100  years  ago. 
Every  Saturday  throughout  1967 
the  (Gazette  will  publish  a  page 
of  news  exactly  as  it  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  corresponding 
week  for  1867. 

Specially  selected  items  from 
local  events,  foreign  news  and 
the  political  scene  will  be  in¬ 
clude,  plus  early  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  fact  that  the  Gazette 
has  been  in  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  since  1778  makes  it  pos¬ 


sible  to  reproduce  the  material 
exclusively  from  the  ne\\.spaper 
itself.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  extracts  will  be  available  in 
book  form  for  schools  through¬ 
out  the  province. 

*  *  * 

VIETNAM  MAILBAG— For 
two  months  prior  to  Christmas, 
the  Morris  County  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record  ran  a  two-column  box 
item  requesting  the  names  and 
addresses  of  servicemen  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

A  complete  list  of  160  names 
was  compiled,  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  church  groups,  students, 
organizations  and  individuals  in 
the  paper’s  area.  In  addition  to 
requests  for  names  to  whom  they 
could  send  greeting  cards  or 
gifts,  one  unusual  result  was  a 
request  for  the  list  from  a  school 
cooking  class  who  wanted  to, 
send  cookies  to  the  service  men. ! 
«  *  * 

OPEN  HOUSE— Climaxing  a 
two-year,  $2-million  expansion 
program  involving  a  new  Hoe 
Colormatic  pi’ess  and  ledesign 
of  all  departments,  the  Sos 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  put  on  a  full-scale  open 
house  for  all  employes  on  Sun¬ 
day,  January  8,  with  more  than 
250  employes  and  family  mem¬ 
bers  turned  out. 

Heavily  promoted  in  advance 
via  the  newspaper’s  house  organ, 
posters  and  “Certificates  of 
Cordial  Invitation,”  issued  witt 
all  paychecks,  the  event  called 
for  self-guided  tours  with  al! 
department  heads  on  hand  to  ex¬ 
plain  operations.  Each  guest  wa- 
given  a  map-guide  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  plus  a  fact  sheet  pro¬ 
viding  perspectives  on  the  si» 
scope,  capacity  and  operation  of 
the  newspaper. 

“We  made  this  a  family  af¬ 
fair  to  help  acquaint  everyone 
with  the  extensive  changes  that 
have  been  made  both  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  building  design,”  said 
Wishard  A.  Brown,  publisher 
“The  response  was  most  sati.'- 
factory.  Employes,  used  to  theii 
own  department,  gained  new  in¬ 
sight  into  the  operations  of  otiier 
departments,  and  into  the  com¬ 
plex  innovations  required  today  ^ 
to  enable  the  newspaper  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  broad  field  of  com¬ 
munications  and  advertising.” 

• 

FUB  Chairman 

MiNNEAPOa' 

Governors  of  the  Federal  Rf- 
serve  System  have  announced 
the  appointment  of  Joyce  A 
Swan,  executive  vicepresident 
and  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Starr  and  Tribune  Company,  as 
chairman  and  Federal  Reserve 
agent  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Minneapolis  for  a  three- 
year  term. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
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Sponsored  iii  cooperation  zvith  the 
Xationa!  Xciespaper  l^rotnotion  Association 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  31,  1967 


For  32  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 


accompany  motion  picture,  slide  or  stripfilm 
entries  in  Classification  3  (presentations). 


The  competition  for  the  best  newspaper  promotion 
of  1966  will  be  judged  in  St.  Louis,  and  awards 
will  be  presented  at  the  NNPA  Convention  at  the 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  May  14-17. 


A  total  of  18  first  prizes  and  36  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  A  $10  entry  fee  must 


Special  Note:  All  entries  must  be  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  St.  Louis  in  time  for  judging  March 
31.  No  deadline  e.x tensions  can  be  granted.  Keep 
entries  simple  and  unadorned  with  minimum  of 
decoration. 


-COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


CUSSIFICATtONS 


A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two 
Merit  Award  Certificates  will  be 
presented  to  newspapers  with 
ever-100,000  circulation,  and 
newspapers  with  circulation  un- 
der-1 00,000  in  the  following  cat¬ 
egories: 


classification  or  account.  (A  $10  entry 
fee  must  accompany  movie,  stripfilm 
or  slide  presentations.) 


4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1966  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  including  ads,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  or  any  other  media. 


8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  or  Community 
Service  activity  sponsored  by  a  news¬ 
paper  during  1966.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 


1.  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
fio*— Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements  published  during  the  calen¬ 
der  year  1966,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 


5.  Classified  Promotion — Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1966,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 


9.  Research — Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1966. 


GENERAL  RULES 


2.  National  Advertising  Promo- 
^'®i*“Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1966. 


6.  Circulation  Promotion  —  (in¬ 
cluding  Product  or  Editorial  Pro¬ 
motion),  Entries  to  consist  of  any 
form  of  promotion  used  to  sell  or 
obtain  circulation,  including  any  or 
all  media,  directed  to  newspaper 
readers  or  prospective  readers. 


3.  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
^|®*“Presentations.  Entries  to  eon- 
iist  of  a  single  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
general  presentation,  or  for  a  single 


7.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 

— Entries  to  consist  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  activities  directed  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper's  carrier  and  internal 
sales  organization. 


Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1966. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir¬ 


culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  All  entries  must 
be  labeled  using  official  entry 
blanks,  available  from  E&P  or 
NNPA. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disquali¬ 
fied.  Entries  are  to  be  submitted  ad¬ 
dressed  as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest,  Atten¬ 
tion  Mr.  Gregg  Lucy  c/o  Hotel 
Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri.  63101. 


Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  NNPA  Convention. 
Award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1967. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 

Entries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to 
arrive  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  no  later 
than  March  31,  1967. 


Many  Gains  Realized 
With  16-Pica  Columns 


By  R.  Thomas  Mayhill 

(Mr.  ^layhill  heads  the  East¬ 
ern  Indiana  Publishing  Co.  at 
Knightstown,  Ind.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Banner,  the  Eastern 
Indiana  Farmer  and  South  East¬ 
ern  Farmer.) 

*  *  * 

Since  we  changed  over  to  16- 
pica  columns  in  August,  we  have 
been  so  pleased  w'ith  the  results 
that  we  wish  to  pass  on  the  in¬ 
formation  to  others.  We  have 
three  weekly  newspapers — no 
wire  service. 

We  do  not  now  understand 
why  all  newspapers  do  not  real¬ 
ize  the  tremendous  savings  in 
time  to  be  gained  by  this  move. 
In  addition,  we  have  discovered 
another  advantage  which  had 
not  been  previously  knowm.  That 
advantage  is  the  fact  that  even 
though  w'e  cautioned  all  adver¬ 
tisers  of  our  change  and  in¬ 
creased  our  rates  by  one-third 
to  take  care  of  the  additional 
square  inches  per  column  inch, 
many  advertisers  continued  or¬ 
dering  space  in  their  habitual 
way — that  is,  if  they  had  been 


neces.sary  space,  i)lus  the  fact 
it  is  not  too  attractive  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  more  errors.  In  man¬ 
ual  operation  or  on  tape  per¬ 
forators  without  features  that 
lock  out  “return  and  elevate 
signals,  the  11-pica  line  causes 
many  more  loose  lines. 

Another  valuable  help  with 
respect  to  the  learning  of  tape 
perforators,  in  particular,  is  that 
the  wider  lines  are  much  easier 
to  learn  than  to  learn  to  letter- 
space  so  often.  Beginning  opera¬ 
tors  become  proficient  much 
more  quickly. 

Another  factor  which  we  find 
as  very  important,  and  one 
which  had  been  overlooked  is 
the  fact  that  six  columns  can 
be  made  up  much  more  quickly 
than  eight  columns.  In  addition, 
the  16-pica  type  is  easier  and 
more  quickly  handled  than  the 
11-pica  type,  plus  the  fact  that 
it  is  less  frequently  “pied”  in 
handing  from  galley  to  chase. 

We  have  had  a  few  national 
advertisers  that  send  mats  of 
one  an  two  column  sizes  for  11 


A  MAN  FOR  ALL  BOOKS — Turning  a  new  leaf  in  his  long  career, 
CARY  ROBERTSON  becomes  book  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  He  began  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  paper  in  1925,  after 
studying  at  Wake  Forest  and  the  University  of  Virginia;  became 
the  one-man  Sunday  magazine  department  in  1930.  He  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  1945;  he  plays  chamber  music,  rides 
a  bicycle  on  extended  tours  and  studies  architecture. 


used  to  saying  2  columns  by  6 
inches,  they  continued  to  say  the 
same.  Consequently  we  realized 
an  increase  in  square  inches  and 
advertising  revenue  even  though 
our  total  linage  showed  a  drop 
w’hen  compared  with  preceding 
years.  But,  after  all,  you  can’t 
eat  linage. 


We  don’t  know  the  exact  per¬ 
centage  of  time  savings  in  ma¬ 
chine  composition  of  16  picas 
over  11  or  12  picas,  but  we  have 
heard  it  said  that  25%  to  40% 
will  be  gained,  or  to  put  it  an¬ 
other  way,  one  can  set  25%  to 
40%  more  copy  with  the  wider 
columns  in  the  same  amount  of 
time.  We  are  sure  it  will  be  in 
that  range.  Our  tape  perforators 
can  punch  16  picas  faster,  and 
our  Autosetters  on  the  Lino¬ 
types  can  “hang”  the  machines 
at  16  picas  the  same  as  at  11  or 
12. 


picas  that  create  a  slight  prob¬ 
lem.  However,  we  consider  these 
as  ^4  and  1*,2  columns  and  run 
them  side  by  side,  if  there  is  no 
alternative.  Normal  (11-pica) 
mats  of  3-column  widths,  how¬ 
ever,  are  equivalent  to  2-col- 
umn-16  picas;  4-column-ll  col¬ 
umn  mats  go  in  3-column-16 
picas;  5-column-ll  column  go  in 
4-column-16  picas.  So,  it  will  be 
seen  that  even  as  it  is  now,  there 
is  not  too  much  problem.  If, 
however,  the  wire  services  and 
small  dailies  without  computers 
w'ould  realize  the  great  savings 
in  time  from  going  to  wider 
columns,  there  would  not  even 
be  this  one  problem  mentioned 
above. 


The  speed  of  manual  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Linotype  also  in¬ 
creases.  With  more  space  bands 
in  each  line,  the  range  of  justi¬ 
fication  in  increased  to  the  point 
that  the  operator  can  swiftly 
assemble  the  line.  In  11-pica 
lines,  publishers  should  carefully 
note  the  number  of  letterspaced 
words.  In  perforating,  this  rep¬ 
resents  erasing  or  backing  up 
and  rubbing  out  that  takes  time. 
In  addition,  the  letterspaced 
words  represent  additional  un- 


for  one  and  two  column  ads,  and 
this  is  another  time  saver  also 
because  more  headings  and  dis¬ 
play  type  will  fit.  News  headline 
writers  also  will  be  quite 
pleased  with  the  ease  of  writing 
heads  compared  with  the  nar¬ 
row  columns.  One-column  heads 
will  take  more  square  inches, 
but  some  former  2-column  heads 
will  work  well  as  1-column  stor- 


Newspaper  Exposes 
Insurance  Racket 


It  is  advisable  for  appearance, 
we  feel,  to  have  *-2  point  more 
shoulder  on  the  type  slugs  than 
you  require  with  11  picas,  in 
order  to  make  the  type  more 
readable.  You  will  lose  some 
space  there  but  you  gain  it  back, 
or  most  of  it,  with  two  less  col¬ 
umn  rules  and  no  letter  spacing 
of  words. 


Box  scores  on  basketball 
games  can  be  set  on  one  half 
column  or  8  picas,  6  point  for 
another  space  saver,  and  many 
summaries  that  formerly  re¬ 
quired  two  column  widths  can  be 
columnized  in  16  picas. 

You  might  say,  we’re  sold 
100%  and  we  wish  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  those  other  dailies 
that  pioneered  the  wide  column. 


New  Market  Book 


Our  readers  are  pleased  with 
the  new  appearance  and  im¬ 
proved  readability.  If  a  newspa¬ 
per  could  afford  an  additional 
M  point  space  it  would  be  even 
more  readable. 

Oh,  yes,  one  other  PLUS  for 
layout  men.  You  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  room  available 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Reprints  of  a  four-part  series 
on  payment  of  fraudulent  claims 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  have  been  mailed  to 
legislators  and  other  newspapers 
in  a  campaign  by  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telepmm  to  eliminate 
the  abuses. 

The  series  by  Bill  Duncan  dis¬ 
closed  fantastic  five  and  six- 
figuie  package  benefits  for  in¬ 
juries — in  many  cases  suffered 
while  moonlighting  on  other  jobs 
— while  workers  incapacitated 
by  legitimate  injuries  are  limited 
to  $52.50  a  week. 


Maiiajiers  Naiiietl 


St.  Louis 

A  new  fact  book  outlining  the 
population,  location,  retail  sales, 
number  of  households  and  buy¬ 
ing  incomes  in  77  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  metropolitan  St. 
Louis  area  has  been  published 
by  the  St.  Loui.'t  Post-Dispatch. 
The  book  compares  the  St.  Louis 
sales  market,  eighth  largest  in 
the  United  States,  with  other 
leading  home-county  markets. 


Detroit 

Virgil  Fassio,  Detroit  Free 
Press  circulation  director,  has 
announced  the  following  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment:  George  J.  Lutz,  suburban 
circulation  manager;  John 
Karafa,  assistant;  J.  Reginald 
Flesher,  morning  street  sales 
manager;  Charles  E.  Otto,  night 
street  sales  manager;  Jack  E. 
Doyle,  city  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager;  J.  Norman  Irvine,  assist¬ 
ant  personnel  training  manager; 
and  Clarence  Mahnke,  customer 
service  coordinator. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper 
great?  The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune — if  you 
have  been  reading'  their  pi’omo- 
tion  ads  in  E&P  down  through 
the  years — have  their  owti  an¬ 
swers  to  this  question  and  they 
fit  almost  any  big  daily  that 
merits  the  adjective  “presti¬ 
gious.” 

Now  for  some  answrers  to  that 
question  at  the  level  of  the 
“grass  roots”  press — the  week¬ 
lies  and  semi-weeklies — take  a 
look  at  what  the  judges  wrote 
when  they  handed  out  first-place 
awards  in  the  North  Carolina 
Press  A.ssociation’s  annual  com¬ 
petition  for  better  journalism. 

«  «  « 

SPOT  NEWS  (weekly)  — 
Asheville  News,  for  Bryan  Har¬ 
rison’s  report,  “County  Buys 
Autos  without  Securing  Bids.” 

“Initiative  as  well  as  some 
deep  digging,  teamed  to  provide 
material  for  a  well-written,  in¬ 
formative  article.  The  situation 
is  the  kind  that  a  paper  in  an 
urban  area  as  well  as  a  rural 
area  needs  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  constantly.  If  newspapers 
are  not  going  to  uncover  such 
practices,  who  is?  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  story,  the 
writer  had  to  offer  more  expla¬ 
nation,  and  possibly  even  opin¬ 
ion,  than  a  person  writing  a 
straight  story  on  a  crash  or  a 
meeting.  The  paper  has  shown 
courage  as  well  as  taste  in  its 
presentation.” 

*  0  * 

SPOT  NEWS  (semi-weekly) 
—Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  for  Lawr¬ 
ence  Maddry’s  report  headlined : 
“And  Suddenly  Rinaldi  Was 
Again  a  Free  Man.” 

“Here  is  proof  to  me  that  a 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  can  com¬ 
pete  with  a  daily  and  the  other 
news  media  in  coverage  of  an 
over-saturated  news  event.  Al¬ 
though  I  (and  probably  most 
others  reading  the  account) 

•  knew  the  outcome  of  the  case, 
I  had  to  read  the  entire  story 
not  as  the  judge  but  as  a  person. 
He  makes  brilliant  use  of  quotes, 
of  mood  effects,  of  little  things. 
He  has  made  similar  use  of  short 
Mntences.  I  grant  that  the  story 
is  such  that  the  greenest  re¬ 
porter  could  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing.  Yet,  Mr.  Maddry  has 
looked  beyond  the  outcome — 
known  then  to  most — ^and  taken 
you  there.  The  story  is  not  with¬ 
out  fault.  The  ‘little  things’  at 
!  times  are  too  detailed.” 
i  «  *  * 

i  NEWS  COVERAGE  (weekly) 
I  —Mooresville  Tribune. 


“New’s  coverage  is  complete 
and  well  rounded,  and  includes 
gov'ernment,  politics,  agricul¬ 
ture,  society,  business  and  indus¬ 
try,  youth  activities,  religion, 
sports,  drama,  and  crime. 
Writing  is  studious  and  yet  con¬ 
cise.  Leads  are  crisp.  The  head¬ 
lines  tell  the  story.  The  head, 
‘An  Epidemic  of  Senseless  De¬ 
struction,’  is  striking,  as  is  also 
‘Alexander’s  1-Man  War  Still 
Rages.’  ” 

*  *  * 

NEWS  COVERAGE  (semi¬ 
weekly) — Smithfield  Herald. 

“Reporting  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  thorough  and  pains¬ 
taking.  Headlines  are  terse  and 
compact.  Leads  attract  the 
reader.  Like  so  many  other 
North  Carolina  newspapers,  it 
reflects  the  life,  customs,  and 
problems  of  the  area  it  sei-ves, 
from  Timely  Teen  Topics  to  the 
question  of  excise  taxes.” 

*  *  * 

FEATURE  STORY  (weekly) 
— Mooresville  Tribune  for  Len 
Sullivan’s  “Nemat  Mawardi — 
The  Boy  Who  Came  in  from  the 
Cold.” 

“Using  a  boy  w’ho  had  ob¬ 
viously  become  a  part  of  the 
Moore.sville  scene,  Mr.  Sullivan 
paints  a  vivid  picture  for  his 
readers  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  life  in  America  and  life 
under  a  Socialist  influence.  He 
reminds  the  people  of  Moores¬ 
ville  that  they  can  be  justifi¬ 
ably  proud  of  what  they  have 
done  for  their  visitor  from 
Syria;  and  he  gives  his  Syrian 
subject  a  chance  to  have  his  say. 
The  writing  is  crisp  and  to  the 
point.  It  makes  the  reader  pause 
to  appreciate  his  American  heri¬ 
tage  as  the  story  of  someone  less 
fortunate  is  told.” 

*  *  * 

FEATURE  (semi-weekly)  — 
Stanly  News  &  Press  (Albe¬ 
marle)  for  Jess  Greene’s  “The 
Story  Machine.” 

“The  Story  Machine  uses  a 
theme  that  is  a  natural  for  any 
small  community,  but  then  comes 
up  with  a  most  effective  presen¬ 
tation  method  of  mixing  read¬ 
able  stories  with  facts  ateut  the 
subject.  The  insertion  of  bio¬ 
graphic  paragraphs  in  bold  face 
tyne  to  separate  ‘stories’  is  quite 
effective  and  breaks  up  what 
otherwise  could  be  a  lengthy 
story.  The  author  obviously  put 
.some  thought  into  the  display  of 
his  story  and  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  His  handling  of  the 
natural  dialect  tales  shows  good 
style  and  makes  them  thoroughly 
readable.” 
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EDITORIAL  (weekly)  — 
.Smoky  Mountain  Times  (Bry- 
.son)  for  Ted  Smiley’s  “This  Is 
Service?” 

“This  editor  had  something 
that  had  been  crying  to  be  said. 
He  said  it  simply,  forcefully  and 
well.  The  effort  is  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  his  area  of  influence, 
which  we  consider  the  primary 
function  of  a  community  editor.” 

♦  *  » 

EDITORIAL  (semi-weekly)  — 
Franklin  Times  (Louisburg)  for 
Clint  Fuller’s  “Somebody  Better 
Pay  Attention.” 

“This  editor  felt  that  he  had 
waited  long  enough  to  speak  up. 
He  was  forceful  and  convincing 
with  words  and  pictures.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  the  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  for  editorial  support. 
When  the  writer  .said  ‘Somebody 
Better  Pay  Attention,’  we  bet 
they  did.” 

*  *  • 

COLUMN  (weekly)— Sout/i- 
em  Pines  Pilot  for  Katherine 
Boyd’s  “Grains  of  Sand.” 

“A  beautifully  written,  imag¬ 
inative,  interesting  column,  most 
entertaining,  original  and  ap¬ 
pealing.  My  one  suggestion 
would  be  better  typographical 
presentation  .  .  .  but  I  am  sure 
the  readers  of  the  Pilot  know 
where  to  find  it  and  look  for  it 
every  week.” 

•  •  • 

COLUMN  (semi-weekly)  — 
Chapel  Hill  Weekly  for  Lawr¬ 
ence  Maddry’s  “Saturday’s 
Child.” 

“Splendidly  written  with  cut¬ 
ting  sarcasm  which  probably  will 
make  the  author  few  friends, 
but  who  ever  said  newspaper 
editors  were  supposed  to  have 
friends?  We  found  his  three  en¬ 
tries  splendid  pieces  of  writing, 
most  original  and  definitely  ap¬ 
pealing.” 

«  «  « 

FEATURE  PICTURE  (week¬ 
ly) — News  Journal  (Raeford) 
for  snow  scenes  after  a  blizzard. 

“We  looked  for  and  missed 
the  customary  heavily-laden 
trees,  deep  banks  and  snowmen. 
But  we  came  back  to  the  com¬ 
pelling  silence  of  the  group,  a 
beautiful  use  of  black  and  white. 
Color  would  have  spoiled  these 
photos.” 

*  *  • 

FEATURE  PICTURE  (semi¬ 
weekly)  —  News  Reporter 
(Whiteville)  for  pictures  at  a 
basketball  game. 

“Three  photos  of  a  little  girl 
at  a  basketball  game  who  may 
not  know  what’s  going  on  but 
acts  very  much  like  a  grownup 
basketball  fan. 

This  is  the  type  of  unassigned 
photo  that  delights  an  editor  and 
readers,  too.” 


NEW  ENGLAND  WINNERS 

The  South  Shore  (Mass.) 
Mirror  won  the  All-New  Eng¬ 
land  General  Excellence  Award 
in  the  annual  contest  at  the  18th 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Press  Association. 

Other  first  place  winners 
were:  Community  Service — 

Watertown  (Mass.)  Press;  Fea¬ 
ture  Story  and  News  Storj' — 
Reading  (Mass.)  Chroniele; 
Editorial  —  Brunswiek  (Me.) 
Record;  Local  Column — Berk¬ 
shire  (Mass.)  Courier;  Make-up 
and  Typography  —  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Visitor  (letterpress)  and 
West  Hartford  (Conn.)  News 
(offset)  and  Sports  Story — 
Natick  (Mass.)  Bulletin. 

• 

Buckley’s  Libel 
Suit  Reinstated 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
has  reinstated  a  $500,000  libel 
suit  filed  by  William  F.  Buckley 
Jr.,  against  the  New  York  Post 
Corp.  The  ruling  upholds  Con¬ 
necticut’s  “long-arm  statute,” 
and  directs  that  trial  of  the  suit 
be  held  in  that  state. 

Buckley,  1965  Conservative 
Party  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  City  and  editor  of  the 
National  Review,  sued  the  Post 
in  May,  1965,  in  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  Superior  Court. 
He  lives  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Post  had  the  case  moved 
to  Federal  Court  in  New  Haven, 
where  Judge  Robert  C.  Zampano 
dismissed  it  last  June  9  on  the 
grounds  that  applying  Connecti¬ 
cut  jurisdiction  to  the  New  York 
publication  would  violate  due 
process  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  suit  was  instituted  after 
the  Post  published  two  editorials 
which  Buckley  alleged  were 
false,  and  were  published  “mali¬ 
ciously  and  with  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  truth.” 

The  three-judge  high  court 
noted  that  the  Post  distributed 
about  2,000  copies  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  plus  an  unknown  quantity 
of  papers  carried  home  by  com¬ 
muters. 

“It  would  seem  to  deny  that 
distributing  2,000  copies  of  a 
libel  about  a  resident  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  is  ‘tortuous  conduct’  in  this 
state,  under  any  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  words,”  wrote  Judge 
Henry  J.  Friendly. 

“If  Connecticut  meant  to  per¬ 
mit  a  local  suit  by  one  of  its 
residents  unknown  in  Illinois, 
who  was  libeled  by  a  Chicago 
magazine  circulating  within 
Connnecticut,  it  also  meant  to 
give  a  more  widely  known  resi¬ 
dent  similar  rights  with  respect 
to  a  libel  in  a  New  York  City 
newspaper.” 
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Lu  Albrecht  Writes 
On  Home  Decoration 


Lu  Albrecht,  whose  byline  is 
familiar  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ing’s  and  design  field,  will  write  a 
“Your  Home”  column  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation-Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

“Newspapers  may  choose  to 
use  either  the  daily  or  the  w’eek- 
end  column  or  both,  depending 
on  their  needs,”  explained 
William  Thomas,  managing  di- 
tor  of  GFC-LATS. 

Wide  Experience 

Mrs.  Albrecht  began  w’riting 
almost  20  years  ago  while  in 
college  for  a  paper  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  and  since  has  special¬ 
ized  in  writing  about  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  decorating  and  design. 
She  has  been  a  reporter  with  the 
Fairchild  publications  in  the 
field  and  has  w'orked  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  specializing  in 
home  furnishings.  She  also  ran 
her  own  agency  for  accounts  in 
that  field. 

Subsequently  Mrs.  Albrecht 
was  home  furnishings  consultant 
and  writer  for  Farm  and  Ranch 
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Magazine  and  for  the  .Vm.s/(ci7/c 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  for  which  she 
wrote  a  full-page  feature  spot¬ 
lighting  the  homes  of  young 
homemakers.  She  had  her  own  tv 
show  in  Nashville  three  times  a 
week. 

Her  husband,  Louis  H.  Al¬ 
brecht,  is  executive  vicepresident 
of  American  of  Chicago,  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers.  They  and 
their  three  children  have  lived 
for  the  last  five  years  in  Gard¬ 
ner,  Mass.,  during  which  time 
Mrs.  Albrecht  has  been  a  con¬ 
tributing  feature  writer  for  the 
WorrcHter  (Mass.)  Telegram, 


Lu  Albrecht 


House  Beautiful  Magazine  and  a 
number  of  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Design  Problems 

“My  daily  columns  will  be 
concerned  with  those  decorating 
and  design  problems  that  con¬ 
front  every  homemaker,”  said 
Mrs.  Albrecht.  “For  the  longer 
weekend  article,  I  hope  to  take 
readers  inside  homes  of  famous 
personalities  to  reveal  how  they 
have  handled  various  aspects  of 
furnishing  and  decorating.” 

The  new  columnist  plans  to 
move  to  Chicago  within  a  few 
weeks  in  order  to  be  closer  to 
the  major  home  furnishings 
market. 

• 

Division  Manager 

Appointment  of  John  E. 
Sw'agger  as  Southeast  division 
manager  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  was  announced 
by  William  H.  Borglund,  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Swagger  will  succeed 
Robert  C.  Whitehead,  who  will 
continue  as  consultant. 


Henri  Arnold 


Comics  Face 
Short  Space, 
Arnold  Says 

The  market  for  cartoon  strips 
and  panels  in  newspapers  today 
is  smaller  and  more  selective 
than  ever  before,  in  the  opinion 
of  Henri  Arnold,  art  dii  ector  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  and  cartoonist 
for  several  successful  syndicated 
features. 

“Just  as  in  the  movie  indus¬ 
try  or  Broadway,  there  is  no 
room  today  for  ‘B’  productions,” 
writes  Arnold  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Cartoonist,  journal 
of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society.  “Only  blockbusters  have 
a  chance  for  survival  in  today’s 
rough  and  tumble  newspaper 
business. 


Fittest  Survive 

“The  truth  is  that  editors 
generally  don’t  add  to  their 
already  swollen  comic  page 
(space  is  at  a  premium)  but 
merely  substitute  some  comics 
for  others  they  are  running 
which  they  consider  weak  sis¬ 
ters.  Survival  of  the  fittest 
w'ould  be  the  best  description 
here.  More  than  ever  before  edi¬ 
tors  demand  features  that  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  newspapers 
and  show  to  best  advantage 
only  in  that  medium. 

“Notwithstanding  all  this, 
syndicates  are  constantly  on  the 
prowl  for  fresh  new  material 
today  as  never  before,  since  they 
are  vying  with  each  other  to 
hold  the  space  they  now  occupy 
in  the  newspaper. 

“And  contrary  to  the  talk  in 
the  smoke-filled  rooms  where 
cartoonists  are  w-ont  to  gather, 
they  also  know  what  they  want. 

“They  are  looking  for  fea¬ 
tures  with  Style  with  a  capital 
S.  Excellence  in  art  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  essential,  but  a  highly 
individualized  approach  is  an 
absolute  must,  and  just  as  im¬ 
portant  is  a  unique  style  in 


writing,  the  two  forming  a  per¬ 
fect  marriage.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  in  any  strip 
or  panel,  of  course,  is  the  care¬ 
ful  development  and  delineation 
of  the  characters,  and  leams 
and  reams  of  copy  could  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  this  point  alone. 

Vi'ariiitli  Wanted 

“They  must  be  three-dimen¬ 
sional,  warm  and  appealing,  and 
not  easily  forgotten.  These 
points  are  often  missed  by  gag 
cartoonists  who  are  trying  to 
make  the  transition  to  syndica¬ 
tion.” 

Arnold  advocates  simple  ideas, 
authoritative  backdrop  and 
awareness  of  today.  He  warns 
that  novelties  soon  wear  out. 

“No  strip  can  long  endure 
with  two-dimensional  puppets 
as  characters,  no  matter  how 
big  the  yaks,  how  clever  the 
story  line,  or  how  unique  the 
backdrop,”  he  warns. 

“The  discovery  of  a  promising 
new  feature,  containing  a  fresh 
new  approach,  and  containing 
all  the  necessary  ingredients,  is 
one  of  the  great  joys  in  the  syn¬ 
dication  end  of  this  business;  a 
business,  incidentally,  that  is 
one  of  the  last  bastions  of  the 
individual  in  our  assembly-line, 
computerized  world.” 

• 

Sloanes  Handle 
Travel  Column 

Shirley  and  Bob  Sloane,  hus¬ 
band-wife  team  of  travel  col¬ 
umnists,  have  formed  Star  Serv¬ 
ice  Syndicate  (3  Cypress  Rd., 
West  Hartford,  Conn.),  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  column  under  a 
new  title,  “Going  Our  Way.” 

The  Sloanes  said  they  intend 
to  add  new  advertiser  appeal 
and  personalization  to  their  col¬ 
umn,  giving  more  regard  to 
suiting  individual  needs  of 
clients  for  their  travel  pages. 
Art  will  be  .supplied. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloane  for  15 
years  wrote  a  travel  column  for 
General  Features  Corporation 
(E&P,  July  7,  1962). 

• 

Mollie  Slott,  73, 
Syndicate  Leader 

Mollie  Slott,  73,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  died  Feb.  24  after  a  long 
illness. 

She  joined  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  1910  and  in  1933  moved 
with  the  syndicate  headquarters 
to  New  York.  She  was  appointed 
syndicate  manager  in  1946,  the 
first  woman  to  hold  that  post 
For  56  years  her  service  was 
interrupted  only  for  two  mater¬ 
nity  leaves.  In  private  life,  she 
was  Mrs.  Charles  Levinson. 
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Heraldry  Column 
Reveals  What 
Surnames  Mean 


sentences 

‘Giants’  Strip  Tells 
Stories  of  Famous 

I  By  Ray  Erwin 


A  brief  history  of  a  family 
name,  illustrated  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  family  coat  of  arms, 
is  given  in  each  release  of  a 
new  feature. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


A  cartoon  strip  which  is  said 
to  be  Canada’s  most  widely  pub¬ 
lished  newspaper  feature  moves 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


The  column:  “What’s  in 
Your  Name?” 

The  columnists:  The  Sanson 
Institute  of  Heraldry,  Boston. 

The  format:  Three  brief  col¬ 
umns  a  week  under  standing 
one  or  two-column  head. 

The  release:  March  26. 

The  distributor:  Adcox  Asso¬ 
ciates,  San  Francisco. 


I  into  the  United  States  Feb.  6. 
,  The  strip  is  “The  Giants,”  a 

"Tonfiinl  sf.nT^  nf  t.hA  livps 


jdaily  factual  story  of  the  lives 


of  famous  personalities — men 
fend  women  whose  lives  shape  or 
have  shaped  our  times.  Each 
episode  runs  four  to  six  weeks. 


Covered  are  such  personali¬ 
ties  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Albert 
[Einstein,  Gen.  George  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Sister  Kenny,  Charles 
Lindbergh,  Picasso,  Churchill, 
Freud,  De  Gaulle,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  Dr.  Tom  Dooley,  Pope 
John,  Admiral  Nimitz,  President 
Kennedy,  Gandhi,  John  Glenn 
and  others. 

'  The  strip  originates  with  the 
Toronto  Telegram  News  Service 
iand  is  distributed  in  the  U.S. 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn- 
idicate. 

launched 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


The  Sanson  Institute  of  Her¬ 
aldry,  founded  in  England  106 
years  ago,  has  in  its  files  gene¬ 
alogy  of  500,000  families  and 
drawings  of  their  arms.  In  the 
beginning  the  research  was  done 
in  order  to  paint  family  arms 
on  coaches.  When  coaches  went 
out,  the  institute  began  turning 
out  plaques. 

Founder's  Grandson 

Albert  Seddon,  grandson  of 
the  founder,  is  president  and 
Charles  Guarino  is  vicepresident 
of  the  Institute. 

One  family  is  covered  in  each 
release  of  the  “What’s  in  Your 
Name?” 

Glenn  Adcox,  president  of  Ad¬ 
cox  Associates,  said  the  feature 
offers  newspaper  readers  per¬ 
sonalized  service  and  interest  as 
a  brief  history  of  their  own  sur¬ 
names  and  with  their  own  coats 
of  arms. 


'The  Giants’ 


[the  lives  of  100  famous  Can¬ 
adians.  After  the  Canadian 
series  was  concluded,  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  extend  “The  Giants” 
into  the  international  field  was 
made  by  Ray  Argyle,  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service. 

'  Scliools  Approve 

I  Argyle  said  that  newspapers 
rarrying  the  feature  in  Canada 
famed  many  plaudits  from 
leachers.  The  feature  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  Europe, 
.Australia  and  Asia. 

The  cartoonist  is  Norm  Drew, 
1  graduate  of  the  Alberta  Col- 
ege  of  Art  who  has  worked  in 
all  phases  of  art,  including 
advertising. 

The  writer  is  Hal  McDayter, 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram  and 
specialist  in  historical  joumal- 
’  ;>m.  He’s  a  journalism  graduate 
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Delaplane  Travel 
Column  Expands 

San  Francisco 

Stan  Delaplane’s  reports  on 
travel  now  go  to  75  U.S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers  with  the 
addition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
New  York  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une,  Chronicle  Features  Services 
reports. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
writer  who  turned  to  columnist 
after  winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  reporting  received  new 
laurels  with  the  receipt  of  an 
award  from  Spain. 

The  Medalla  de  Bronce  de  la 
Orden  al  Merito  Turistico  and  a 
scroll  for  services  to  travel  were 
presented  to  him  by  Enrique 
Suarez,  Spanish  National  Tour¬ 
ist  Office,  and  Antonio  Vidal, 
consul  general  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


Hal  McDayfer 

of  Canada’s  Ryerson  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The  six-day  strip  is  available 
in  four  or  five-column  mats  or 
repros. 


THE  GIANTS 


■  Tue  SCISf<JTISTS ,  SOLDIE&a  A/VD  AOV'C’/VTURC’/^S  OP  PC&T  AN 
WSEHT  WHO  TOweKED  ABOVE  THEIP.  PELLOW  MEN,  AND  WHO 
<REO  TO  DO  what  OTHEP.S  SWOPE  COUL.O  NOT  BE  DONE. 
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John  W.  Runyon,  79,  Dies; 
55  Years  with  Dallas  Paper 


Dallas 

John  W.  Runyon,  79,  publisher 
of  the  Dalla.s  Timfs  Herald,  died 
Jan.  20  of  cancer  at  Baylor 
University  Medical  Center. 

He  beg’an  working  for  the 
Times  Herald  in  1911  after  a 
fire  ruined  the  business  of  a 
harness  goods  firm  where  he  was 
an  electrician  and  salesman.  He 
had  come  to  Dallas  in  1905  from 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  he 
was  born. 

From  the  job  of  advertising 
collection  man,  Runyon  ascended 
to  publisher  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Times  Herald 
Printing  Company  which  owms 
not  only  the  newspaper  but  the 
KRLD  radio  and  television 
stations. 

For  many  years  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Among  his  co-workers,  Run¬ 
yon  rarely  presented  an  execu¬ 
tive  “front.”  Day  after  day  he 
moved  from  one  floor  of  the 
Times  Herald  building  to  an¬ 


other.  Nearly  everybody,  all  but 
the  shy,  call^  him  “Johnny.”  He 
was  likely  to  stop  at  the  desk 
of  any  employe  rather  than  the 
department  heads. 

He  took  no  time  for  hobbies 
and  kept  a  constant  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  Times  Herald 
and  KRLD  and  many  civic 
oi’ganizations. 

Under  his  eye,  the  newspaper 
completed  in  1958  a  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar  expansion  program 
giving  Dallas  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  modern  newspaper 
plants  in  the  nation. 

His  personal  elevation,  though 
meteoric  from  the  $12.50  per 
week  he  made  in  1911,  never 
impressed  him. 

“I  didn’t  want  the  job  as 
president  or  anything  else,”  he 
often  told  his  associates.  “I  just 
wanted  to  work  for  a  living.” 

Mr.  Runyon  married  the  for¬ 
mer  Grace  Dowd  of  Dallas  and 
they  have  one  son,  John  W. 
Runyon  Jr. 


Herbert  W.  W  alker  Obituary 


Of  NEA  Dies  at  71 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Herbert  W.  Walker,  71,  re¬ 
tired  president  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  who 
suffered  a  stroke  nearly  twm 
years  ago,  died  in  a  hospital 
here  Jan.  20. 

His  career  covered  a  46-year 
tenure  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization,  38  years  with 
NEA.  He  w’as  bom  in  Atchison, 
Kansas,  and  wrote  depot  news 
for  the  Atchison  Globe  w'hile  at¬ 
tending  Midland  College.  In 
1915,  the  Globe  editor,  Ed  Howe, 
hired  him  for  the  staff. 

After  continuing  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  Walker 
took  a  job  with  the  Kan-sas  City 
Star  and  1917  he  went  to  the 
United  Pre.ss  .staff  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  1,  then  be¬ 
came  UP’s  Washington  bureau 
chief.  He  Avas  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
when  he  moved  to  NEA  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  rose  from  managing 
editor  to  president. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the 
former  Lynn  Curry,  and  a 
nephew',  Norman  Walt,  a  tele¬ 
vision  executive. 

*  *  * 

Leslie  Davis,  66,  a  former 
special  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
advertising  and  sales  promotion ; 
Jan.  18. 


Milton  Lewin,  62,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  reporter  in  New'  York 
City;  Jan.  18. 

«  *  * 

Harry  Forwood,  62,  onetime 
drama  editor  of  the  Denver 
Morning  Post  who  became  a 
theatrical  press  agent  for  40 

years;  Jan.  16. 

*  «  * 

John  A.  Finneran,  66,  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  advertising 
agency ;  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  1926-30;  CAM  of  the 

New  York  American  and  Jour- 
nal-American,  1930-42;  Jan.  19. 
*  *  « 

Delos  W.  Lovelace,  72,  for¬ 
mer  repoi'ter,  novelist  and  col¬ 
umnist;  Jan.  17. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Horace  Annis,  72,  makeup 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press;  Jan.  17. 

*  *  * 

Hubert  T.  Peteron,  87,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  and  Morning  Star;  Jan.  17. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Clarence  B.  Deuel,  84,  re¬ 
tired  circulation  director  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  American, 
predecessor  to  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can;  Jan.  17. 

«  «  * 

Paul  L.  Shimkus,  36,  wire 
services  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram;  Jan.  21. 


N.C.  Newsmen  Share 
S1400  in  Prizes 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Associated  Dailies  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  gave  out  $1400  in  prizes  to 
newspaper  staffers  for  1966 
stories  and  pictures.  The  win¬ 
ners  ($50  first,  $30  second  and 
$20  third)  were: 

Editorials — Bob  Smith,  Char¬ 
lotte  News;  Edwin  M.  Yoder  Jr., 
Greensboro  Daily  News;  Robert 
Register,  Greensboro  Record. 
(Under  20,000) — Neal  Cadieu, 
Richnwnd  County  Journal;  J.  P. 
Huskins,  Statesville  Record  & 
Landmark;  Galt  Braxton  and 
Jake  Strother,  Kinston  Free 
Press. 

Feature  —  Joseph  Knox, 
Greensboro  News;  Kays  Gary, 
Charlotte  Observer;  Jimmy  L. 
McAllister,  Greensboro  News. 
(Under  20,000) — Rip  Wilder, 
Shelby  Star;  Frank  Warren, 
Goldsboro  News- Argus;  Frank 
Wilner,  Shelby  Star. 

Spot  news — Roy  Thompson, 
Winston-Salem  Journal;  Carol 
Miller,  same;  Claudia  Howe, 
Charlotte  Observer.  (Under  20,- 
000) — Rose  Post,  Salisbury 
Post;  Ed  Rice,  Richnwnd  County 
Journal;  Ann  Colarusso,  San¬ 
ford  Herald. 

Sports — Benny  Phillips,  High 
Point  Enterprise;  Ed  Hodges, 
Durham  Herald;  John  Manta- 
gue,  Charlotte  News.  (Under 
20,000) — Bob  Williams,  Rocky 
Mount  Telegram;  also  second 
prize;  Jerry  Josey,  Statesville 
Record  &  Landmark. 

Sports  features — Bob  Myers, 
Charlotte  News;  Chester  S. 
Davis,  Winston-Salem  Journal; 
Mary  Garber,  same.  (Under  20,- 
000) — Ray  S.  Alley,  Thomasville 
Times;  Bob  Williams,  Rocky 
Mount  Telegram;  Jim  Epting, 
Salisbury  Post. 

Feature  pictures — John  Page, 
Greensboro  News;  Tommy  Est- 
ridge,  Charlotte  Observer; 
James  G.  Thornton,  Durham 
Herald.  (Under  20,000) — Ste¬ 
phen  W.  Deal,  Kannapolis  Inde¬ 
pendent;  B.  J.  Overbee,  Golds¬ 
boro  N  ews- Argus;  Heath 
Thomas,  Salisbury  Post. 

Spot  pictures — John  Page, 
Greensboro  News;  Kavin 
Broome,  Charlotte  News;  Don 
Sturkey,  Charlotte  Observer. 
(Under  20,000) — James  P.  Bar¬ 
ringer  Jr.,  Salisbury  Post;  also 
second  prize;  Larry  Tucker, 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  and 
Frank  Wilner,  Shelby  Star. 

• 

Holding  the  Price 

Wewoka,  Okla. 

The  Wewoka  Daily  Times  has 
discontinued  its  Sunday  comic 
supplement  rather  than  increase 
its  price,  Ed  Burchfiel,  general 
manager  announced. 


Editors  Tell 

HowTheyRan 

‘Blockbuster’ 

How  did  editors  use  “The 
Middle-Aged  Lions” — A  P’s  15. 
000-word  opus  by  Saul  Pett  and 
Jules  Loh  that  recorded  the 
World  War  II  adventures  and 
postwar  activities  of  four  Amer¬ 
icans  who  served  in  that  w’ar?  I 

A  checkup  of  141  papers  re-1 
vealed  that  110  had  used  the 
story.  74  of  these  as  a  single 
feature  and  36  as  a  series,  vary 
ing  from  two  parts  to  eigh; 
parts.  Quite  a  few  publishec 
“trimmed”  versions. 

Now,  the  news  enterprise  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Pres 
Managing  Editors  reports  tha; 
it  undertook  a  more  detailed  an 
alysis  among  24  editors  whc 
used  the  feature  and  24  others 
who  did  not.  It  was  the  longest 
single  feature  ever  offered  b; 
the  AP. 

Thomas  M.  Reay,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic,  who  madt 
this  study,  reported  to  the  com 
mittee  the  following  results: 

Of  the  24  editors  who  usee 
the  extensive  story,  only  one 
said  he  would  not  be  interestec 
in  a  similar  project  in  tit 
future. 

Of  the  24  who  declined  to  us 
the  story  initially,  14  said  thee 
would  welcome  another  sue: 
writing  effort. 

Editors  were  heavy  in  prais 
of  the  writing  and  the  planning 
that  preceded  publication. 

Objections  came  on  AP’s  db- 
tinctive  format — a  tabloid  fore 
— and  on  delaying  a  decision  to 
put  the  entire  product  on  tape 

Of  the  24  editors  who  decide: 
not  to  use  “The  Middle-Age: 
Lions,”  10  said  they  had  rejectee 
it  because  it  was  too  long.  Sevei 
said  they  had  turned  down  tl- 
feature  for  the  same  reason,  bu: 
now  wish  they  hadn’t.  “It  was: 
mistake,”  said  one  editor. 

One  newspaper,  the  Dmc , 
Post,  said  it  used  heavy  prom> 
tion  to  precede  the  series,  and  s 
a  result  sold  some  5,000  to  6,0(* 
extra  copies. 

Some  editors  localized  tl- 
series  by  doing  similar  storie; 
on  local  World  War  II  veteran: 

Thirty-seven,  including  14  wh: 
had  turned  down  the  Middle- 
Aged  Lions,  would  like  AP  te 
try  again  with  another  Hod 
buster.  But  almost  all  warn, 
too  often,  not  more  than  twkf 
a  year. 

One  editor  complained  that  tie 
Pett-Loh  feature  didn’t  1®" 
itself  to  editing. 
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Professional  Salute  Opens 
Paper’s  150  th  Anniversary 


Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

The  Fayetteville  Observer  is 
startinjr  its  150th  anniversary 
year  with  an  accolade  for  com¬ 
munity  service. 

The  five  judges  of  the  entries 
in  the  competition  for  1966  press 
awards  of  the  Associated  Dailies 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  Observer’s  role  in  a 
public  housing  controversy  was 
outstanding. 

The  judges,  all  editors  of  out- 
of-state  newspapers,  stated: 

“With  astute  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  clear  and  forceful  an¬ 
alyses,  and  a  strong  editorial 
voice,  the  Observer  almost  single 
handedly  managed  to  correct  a 
badly-flawed  public  housing  pro¬ 
gram.  The  newspaper  stood  fast 
against  charges  of  distorted  re¬ 
porting  and  held  the  spotlight 
relentlessly  on  what  amounted 
to  a  community  disgrace. 

“It  is  to  the  newspaper’s  great 
credit  that  it  championed  a  cause 
that  is  not  automatically  sup¬ 
ported  by  civic  clubs  and  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  and  spoke  for 
a  group  of  people  who  are 
usually  unable  to  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  case  for  themselves.” 

EsIabliKhed  in  1817 

The  Fayetteville  Observer  is 
North  Carolina’s  oldest  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  established  in  1817 
as  the  Carolina  Observer  by 
Francis  W.  Waldo. 

In  1823  the  newspaper’s  name 
was  changed  to  Carolina  Ob¬ 
server  and  Fayetteville  Gazette 
and  in  1834  it  again  became  the 
Carolina  Observer. 

Edward  J.  Hale  and  his  sons 
published  the  paper  from  1835 
to  1865,  except  for  a  seven-year 
period,  1842  to  1849,  when  J.  B. 
Newby  was  the  publisher. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  the  newspaper  became  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  South¬ 
ern  cause.  For  this  reason  it  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  Gen.  Sher¬ 
man’s  destructive  forces  when 
they  marched  into  the  city  in 
1865.  The  Observer  plant  was 
razed  by  fire.  Hale,  however,  had 
transported  his  files  to  Chatham 
County  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Yankee  general. 

After  the  Civil  War,  E.  J. 
Hale  II  and  two  brothers  pub¬ 
lished  the  paper  for  a  number 
of  years.  'There  was  a  seven- 
year  period  during  which  Robert 
Bryan,  G.  G.  Myrover  and  his 
brother,  John  R.  Myrover, 
George  H.  Haigh  and  Z.  W. 
Whitehead  were  publishers. 

A  stock  company  composed  of 
Fayetteville  citizens  acquired  the 


newspaper  in  1919  and  sold  it 
the  following  year  to  John  A. 
Park  of  Raleigh.  Park  then  sold 
the  Observer  to  David  B.  Lind¬ 
say  of  Marion,  Ind. 

In  1923  Lindsay  sold  the  news¬ 
paper  to  W.  J.  McMurray  of 
New  York  City,  who  at  that 
time  also  owned  the  Durham 
Sun.  The  Fayetteville  Publishing 
Co.  was  formed  with  Charles  R. 
Wilson  as  president  and  Wilson 
published  the  Observer  from 
that  time  until  his  death  in  1949. 
Richard  M.  Lilly  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  in  the  latter 
year  and  continues  in  that 
capacity. 

4  in  New  Assignments 
On  Easton  Express 

Easton,  Pa. 
Donald  W.  Diehl,  general 
manager  and  editor,  has  an¬ 
nounced  several  appointments  on  j 
the  news  staff  of  the  Easton  j 
Express.  They  are:  | 

'Tom  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Slate 
Belt  Bureau.  He  formerly  j 
worked  for  the  Stroudsburg 
(Pa.)  Pocono  Record  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver. 

John  V.  R.  Bull,  Pennsylvania  . 
news  editor.  He  has  been  a  politi- 1 
cal  reporter  since  1961.  i 

Donald  E.  Allen,  night  news 
editor.  Before  joining  the  Ex- 1 
press  in  1964  he  worked  for  the ! 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post-Times  and  the 
Pocono  Record.  \ 

Stephen  R.  Sandler,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  legislative  correspondent  and 
political  news  reporter.  He  has 
been  police  and  fire  reporter. 

• 

Purcell  to  Receive 
Press  Chib’s  Award 

Ottawa 

The  National  Press  Club  of 
Canada  will  confer  its  1967 
“award  for  excellence”  on  Gillis 
Purcell,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  Feb.  24. 

C.  W.  E.  MaePherson,  club 
president,  said  the  award  is  a 
tribute  to  the  news  agency  “for 
its  contribution  toward  our 
understanding  of  Canada  and 
the  world,  and  to  the  individual 
who  has  done  so  much  to  build 
up  and  direct  the  organization.” 
• 

Joins  Senator’s  Staff 

Washington 
Alan  L.  Dessoff  has  resigned 
from  the  Washington  Post  to  be 
executive  assistant  to  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  Mary¬ 
land  Democrat. 
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Ever  heard  of 

on-time 

delivery? 


by  Donald  V.  Weber 
Vice  President 

Sta-Hi  Corporation 
Newport  Beach,  California 


when  you  order. . . 

Mow’d  you  like  to  order  mailroom  or  stereo  department 
equipment . . .  and  get  it  on  time?  That’s  how  Sta-Hi 
operates.  Determine  your  needs.  Get  our  promised  de¬ 
livery.  Then  receive  your  equipment  on  time.  Our  objec¬ 
tive  is  always  to  supply  you  with  top  equipment,  when 
you  need  it.  That’s  good  business. 

*  *  * 

ahead  of  the  game. . . 

With  Sta-Hi  equipment  you  are  not  only  assured  of  fast, 
on-time  delivery  . . .  but  delivery  of  equipment  that  will 
keep  you  ahead  of  the  game.  Sta-Hi  is  the  innovator,  the 
improver.  Our  Research  and  Development  staff  contin¬ 
ues  to  develop  new  products,  as  well  as  improve  our 
established  equipment.  Our  aim  is  to  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  available  any¬ 
where.  Equipment  that  satisfies  the  modern  needs  of 
progressive  newspapers  around  the  world. 

*  *  * 

always  sure. . . 

The  Sta-Hi  team  received  education  right  on  newspaper 
firing  lines.  We  solve  newspaper  problems  with  practical, 
efficient  answers.  We  can  show  you  how  to  automate 
your  mailroom  to  cut  costs  and  increase  productivity. 
We’ll  be  happy  to  analyze  your  stereo  department  for 
more  efficient  operation,  too.  Talk  to  your  nearest  Sta-Hi 
Regional  Manager,  he  speaks  your  language.  Call  him 
today  or  drop  us  a  line  . . .  we’ll  get  full  information,  and 
your  Sta-Hi  man,  to  you  right  away. 


P  STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters:  2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 


Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  N.  J.;  Chi¬ 
cago;  Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Smes  representatives  throughout  the  free  world. 
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Dual  Film  Cards 
Cut  Morgue  Space 
In  News  Library 


30  Librarians 
Attend  Seminar 


Kansas  City 
As  a  means  of  preserving  in- 
formation  and  conserving  space, 

John  Doohan,  Kansas  City  Star 
librarian,  has  hit  upon  a  new 

use  for  microfilm.  « 

Doohan  says  librarians  have  I 

been  fighting  the  word  t  J 

“morgue,”  but  actually  he  is  j  V  H 

setting  up  a  morgue  on  micro-  I  J 

film.  1  |l|r  £ 

The  new  program  at  the  Star  % 

involves  clippings  on  prominent  £ 

persons  who  are  deceased. 

Doohan  indicates  to  the  filer  that 
material  on  the  individual  is  to  W/jK, 
be  microfilmed  merely  by  writing 
the  word  “film”  on  the  death 

clipping  as  he  indexes  the  ’ 

paper.  The  filer  puts  the  name  ' 

on  her  any 

features, 

estate  story,  if  there  is  one,  she 

pulls  the  clipping  file.  JOHN  DOOHAN  holds  the  bull 

,,  .,  ,._  ture  cards  into  which  the  sam( 

Doohan  then  culls  the  clips  ^  ^  ^1 

and  keeps  what  he  figures  will  „,i„g  negative  windov 

be  sufficient  to  furnish  any  back-  clippings,  read 

ground  on  the  individual  in  the  ,  ,  ■  ,  ».ei- 

future.  Those  clips  then  are  changed  10  inches  of  filing  spaci 
mounted  on  cheap,  black  con-  ^  governor  of  Mis 

struction  paper,  18  x  24  inches,  the  thickness  of  sever 

in  chronological  order.  aperture  cards.  The  cost  of  th< 

.  „  _  .  ,  ,  .  entire  process  is  25  cents  pei 

A  3x5  index  card  in  the  aperture  card, 
upper  left  comer  of  the  paper 
identifies  the  person  and  gives  * 

the  date  of  death.  Scott,  UPI  Reporter, 

These  are  sent  to  a  local  Joins  Staff  of  NAACP 
microfilm  company  in  lots  of  50 

in  alphabetical  order  and  are  Appointment  of  Stanley  S 
filmed  at  a  reduction  ratio  of  16  Scott,  a  United  Press  Interna 
diameters.  A  positive  duplicate  tional  reporter,  as  assistant  di- 
and  a  release  negative  are  pre-  rector  of  public  relations  foi 
pared  from  the  camera  negative,  National  Association  foi 

T,.  _ _  the  Advancement  of  Colorec 

Then  the  camera  negative  and  ,  j  i,  •  , 

the  positive  duplicate  are  People  was  announced  this  weel 
mounted  in  a  double  Mil  D  aper-  Roy  Wilkins  the  Associa- 
ture  card.  The  aperture  card  is  ^lon  s  executive  director, 
filed  in  a  pink  jacket  in  the  has  been  a  reporter 

Star’s  librar>^  setting  it  apart  with  the  UPI  New  York  bureau 
from  the  manila  jackets  regu-  ^ 

larlyused. 

'  ,  ,  founders  and  ovmers  of  the 

These  car;ds  are  never  removed  Atlanta  Daily  Warld,  and  of  a 
froni  the  l^rary.  If  a  member  qJ  Negro  weeklies  in  the 

of  the  staff  wants  to  refer  to 
the  material,  the  positive  dupli¬ 
cate  windows  of  the  aperture  * 

card  is  used  for  viewing.  If  a  Fund  Raiser  Cited 
print  out  of  the  material  is  de-  t  r 

sired,  the  camera  negative  win-  CHARLES,  La 

dow  is  used  The  Association  of  Commerce 

‘  here  gave  its  Civic  Servicf 

The  release  negative  in  roll  Award  to  Hugh  Shearman,  pub 

fo™  bearing  material  on  50  Hsher  of  the  Lofcc  C/mWes  Amer- 

individuals  m  alphabetical  order  p  recognition  of  his 

IS  stored  for  security.  leadership  of  two  successful 

The  security  roll  number  is  United  Appeals  and  a  million-  Sponsored  by  llJakarta  news-  Joy  Walker,  C/mrlofte  (N.  C.) 
typed  on  the  jacket  and  a  list  of  dollar  fund  drive  for  St.  Pat-  papers,  Indonesian  National  Observer  and  News. 

names  contained  on  each  secur-  rick’s  Hospital.  Special  note  was  News  Cooperative  has  been  Mrs.  Olga  S.  Webber,  San 

ity  roll  is  kept  in  the  microfilm  taken  of  the  latter  effort  because  established  under  the  country’s  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Trib- 

information  section  of  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shearman  and  new  press  laws.  It  becomes  a  nne. 

library.  their  six  children  attend  the  rival  of  the  official  news  agency,  Bess  A.  Whitworth,  Norfolk 

Doohan  says  he  recently  ex-  Episcopal  Church.  Antara.  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Stair. 
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PH01'0<^RAPHY 

Readers  Comment 
On  Short  Course 

Bv  Rick  Friedman 


The  report  here  (Jan.  7)  on 
the  propTram  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers’  Flying 
Short  Course  apparently  stimu¬ 
lated  discussion  of  what  news¬ 
paper  cameramen  should  be 
learning  and  doing. 

Earl  Pease,  a  former  teacher 
of  journalism,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  and  editor,  now  a  copy- 
reader  on  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Presit  feels  that  certain 
“luminairies”  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  of  life  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

“Who  do  they  think  reads  and 
finances  the  paper?  As  for  me. 
I’m  the  kind  that  likes  lots  of 
faces  and  names  in  the  paper. 
Just  like  those  dumbbells  who 
buy  the  thing,”  he  writes.  “I’d 
suggest  a  year’s  tour  of  duty  on, 
say,  the  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe  where  they  have  a  real 
artist  doing  pictures  of  store- 
openings,  old  iadies  with  cac¬ 
tuses,  dance-planning  groups 
and  the  like.  I  mean  it!  And, 

I  after  the  year.  I’d  suggest  they 
I  do  a  1,000- word  essay  on  what 
a  newspaper  does,  not  what  they 
think  it  ought  to.** 

‘Elevation’ 

From  Tom  Keane,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal,  came  this  note: 

As  chairman  of  education  of 
NPPA  Region  Three,  I’ve  been 
involved  in  the  same  contro¬ 
versy.  Hopefully,  your  article 
will  be  read  by  those  opposed  to 
programs  of  theory  and  eleva¬ 
tion. 

“Our  program  last  year  was 
void  of  the  nuts  and  telts;  the 
f  mechanics  of  photography  were 
I  left  to  the  manufacturer  and  his 
pamphlets.  But  the  line  ’em  up 
S  and  shoot  ’em  photographers  are 
^  letting  their  gripes  be  known. 
;  It  was  alright  for  ‘them,’  but 

I  what  about  ‘us,’  is  their  com¬ 
plaint. 

!“Your  article  points  out  that 
‘them’  and  ‘us’  can  be  one  and 
the  same  person,  depending  on 
the  outlook  and  attitude,  (jreat 
pictures  stem  out  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  assignment,  not 
necessarily  the  assignment  itself. 

"You’re  doing  NPPA  a  great 
service  by  driving  this  point 
across.  Keep  up  the  good  work.” 
I  (The  three  speakers  on  the 
program  of  the  seminar  Keane 
mentions  were  Bill  Strode, 
“NPPA  Photographer  of  the 


Year,”  Tom  De  Feo,  who  had 
just  left  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register-Tribune  to  become  the 
first  staff  photographer  ever 
hired  by  the  National  Observer, 
and  Bill  Eppridge,  the  Life 
photographer  who  shot  their 
widely-acclaimed  dope  addiction 
series.  Following  the  morning 
and  afternoon  talks,  then  the 
awards  dinner  that  Saturday, 
about  20  photographers,  their 
wives.  Strode  and  De  Feo  went 
back  to  Eppridge’s  motel  room  to 
see  his  dope  addiction  slides 
again  and  to  discuss  them  more 
fully.  It  turned  into  a  marathon 
slide-talk  bull  session  on  news 
photography  that  broke  at  3:45 
a.m.  Sunday  morning  because 
Strode  was  due  to  speak  to  the 
group  at  large  at  10  a.m.  the 
same  day.” 

‘No  Answers’ 

From  Harvey  Weber,  photo 
editor  of  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
came  this  comment: 

“I  agree  with  the  ‘AVER¬ 
AGE’  photographer.  He  can  get 
inspir^  as  all  get-out,  but  the 
next  day  when  the  editor  tells 
him  he  has  two  check-passings, 
a  ground-breaking,  and  a  swear¬ 
ing-in — right  out  the  window 
goes  the  inspiration. 

“If  these  are  the  questions 
that  the  ‘AVERAGE’  photog¬ 
raphers  are  asking,  regardless 
of  what  in  hell  we  are  trying  to 
give  them,  these  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  want  answered.  If 
they  keep  repeating  the  ques¬ 
tions  each  year,  they  obviously 
aren’t  getting  the  answers. 

“Year  after  year,  we  are 
asked  to  draw  ‘inspiration’  from 
‘How  it  took  me  nine  months  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  Giant  Cats’ ; 
‘How  I  took  eight  variations  of 
the  Life  front  cover  and  then 
they  threw  the  whole  thing  out’; 
‘My  Adventures  through  Outer 
Afghanistan  for  National  Geo¬ 
graphic*;  and  ‘How  it  took  me 
four  months  to  shoot  candid, 
non-posed  pictures  of  the  dope 
addicts,  but  how  it  took  me  four 
hours  to  set  up  the  lighting  in 
the  lead  shot  of  the  story.’ 

“Certainly  we  want  to  inspire 
photographers  —  and  certainly 
we  want  to  upgrade  photogra¬ 
phy.  But  the  people  who  go  to 
these  courses  want  nuts  and 
bolts — and  since  it  is  their  money 
and  is  supposedly,  slanted  to¬ 
ward  them,  why  not  give  them 
what  they  want? 
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“The  gang  at  Newsday 
couldn’t  have  been  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  going  to  this  year’s 
flying  short  course  because  we 
figure  we  have  been  had  for  the 
past  couple  of  years  .  .  . 

“I  have  been  to  at  least  four 
of  them  and  the  mush  they  are 
still  giving  out  hasn’t  changed 
one  bit  .  .  . 

‘.4  Dying  Thing’ 

“NPPA  refuses  to  face  the 
facts.  The  Flying  Short  Course 
as  it  exists  today,  is  a  dying 
thing.  Attendance  keeps  falling 
off  more  and  more,  and  if  it 
weren’t  for  the  military,  would 
almost  be  non-existent  .  .  . 

“NPPA  is  facing  a  lot  of  com¬ 
petition  from  regional  and  press 
association  seminars,  etc.  These 
are  in  general  giving  the  pho¬ 
tographers  some  good  nut-and 
bolters,  mixed  with  some  in¬ 
spiration  .  .  .  they  are  showing 
the  AVERAGE  photographer 
how  to  upgrade  his  EVERY¬ 
DAY  work.  If  he  can  get  off  on 
a  good  feature  story,  then  he 
can  apply  his  ‘inspiration.’ 

“As  one  of  the  photographers 
here  put  it:  ‘Let’s  not  call  it  a 
short  course.  Let’s  call  it  the 
NPPA  Flying  Inspirational 
Hour.*  ” 

Weber  included  carbons  of 
letters  he  sent  to  Bob  Gilka, 
NPPA  education  chairman  in 
1965,  and  to  Jim  Bennett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NPPA  in  1963. 

He  wrote  Gilka  before  the 
1965  Flying  Short  Course  got 
underway  that  Gilka  had  aimed 
at  too  high  a  level  in  planning 
the  program.  Weber  circled  two 
key  paragraphs  in  this  letter: 

Out  of  Pocket 

“Again  and  again  we  fail  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
the  photographer  who  has  to 
take  a  couple  of  days  off  to  make 
the  program  and  spend  at  least 
$30.  What  was  in  this  program 
for  the  guy  who  wants  to  know 
how  to  pep  up  his  page  22  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  local  ground-break¬ 
ing?  It  is  very  nice  to  assume 
that  all  photogs  should  have  a 
well-rounded  knowledge  of  mag¬ 
azine  photography,  etc.,  and 
ultimately  this  may  upgrade  his 
work.  But  unfortunately,  as  our 
attendance  figures  show,  the 
average  photographer  isn’t  look¬ 
ing  for  this. 

“To  attract  people  today,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  some 
serious  thinking  of  what  and 
where  their  interests  are  .  .  .” 

Weber  suggested  this  alterna¬ 
tive  to  Bennett:  “Have  a  short 
course  each  year,  but  have  a 
heavy  workshop  type  program 
devoted  entirely  to  still  men  one 
year,  and  to  tv  men  the  next 
year.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Photographer’s  Prank 
For  Picture  Backfires 

Prince  George,  B.  C. 

Peter  Duffy,  photographer  for 
the  Progress  lost  his  job  be¬ 
cause  civic  officials  and  news¬ 
paper  management  failed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  sense  of  humor. 

Just  before  unveiling  of  a  new 
plaque  on  the  City  Hall,  Duffy 
and  another  newsman  taped  a 
“Playboy”  nude  on  the  plaque 
under  the  covering  drape. 

The  “joke”  was  revealed  when 
the  plaque  was  unveiled,  Duffy 
said:  “The  Mayor  didn’t  see  the 
picture  at  first.  There  was  ab¬ 
solute  silence  when  he  unveiled 
the  plaque  instead  of  the  usual 
ripple  of  applause. 

“Then  his  mouth  just  hung 
open  for  a  few  seconds  before  he 
joined  in  the  laughter  from  the 
audience.” 

Duffy,  who  said  he  did  it  as  a 
prank  to  liven  up  a  dull  civic 
event,  recommended  the  same 
treatment  for  similar  ceremonies 
but  only  with  officials  who  have 
a  sense  of  humor. 

• 

$58  Added  to  Scale 
In  First  Guild  Pact 

POTTSTOWN,  Pa. 

Minimum  wage  scales  rose  as 
much  as  $58.79  for  advertising 
and  editorial  employes  of  the 
Pottstown  Mercury  under  that 
newspaper’s  initial  agrreement 
with  the  Philadelphia  unit  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  two-year  contract  provides 
for  a  full  Guild  Shop,  a  37  %- 
hour  week  and  a  ban  on  automa¬ 
tion  dismissals. 

The  contract  sets  a  $140  mini¬ 
mum  for  editors  and  copy  read¬ 
ers,  retroactive  to  Sept.  15,  and 
a  $147  top  next  Sept.  15.  The 
telegraph  editor  formerly  earned 
$86.21. 

The  Mercury  also  gpranted 
four  weeks  vacation  after  20 
years  service  and  an  additional 
“personal”  holiday  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  with  more  than  a  year’s 
service  besides  the  standard  six 
paid  holidays. 

The  top  for  reporters  and  ad 
salesmen  goes  to  $130  now  and 
to  $137.50  in  three  jumps  to 
June  1,  1968. 

Press  Aide  in  New  Job 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Gov.  George  Romney  has  ap¬ 
pointed  his  former  press  secre¬ 
tary,  Richard  L.  Milliman,  to 
the  State  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion.  Milliman  is  vicepresident  of 
the  publications  division  of 
Panax  Corporation,  publisher  of 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Daily 
Times-News  and  the  Alma 
Record.  He  formerly  worked  for 
the  Holland  Evening  Sentinel 
and  the  Lansing  State  Journal. 
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ME  Guideposts 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Twelve  MEs  said  they  aspired 
to  be  the  editor  and  10  said  they 
hoped  to  be  publisher.  One  edi¬ 
tor  wanted  to  be  a  travel  writer 
and  another  wanted  to  be  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  editor. 


Faced  with  the  question  “Is 
political  agreement  with  your 
publisher  necessary  to  your 
job?”  only  12  editors  of  the  131 
who  answered  indicated  it  was 
to  a  varjdng  degree.  Only  one 
editor  didn’t  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

One  answered  emphatically, 
“No,  certainly  not!  I  am  a 
staunch  Democrat  and  he  is  a 
staunch  Republican.” 

Two  replied  that  political 
agreement  “helps.” 

“Not  that  it  is  required,” 
wrote  the  ME  of  a  paper  of 
400,000  plus  circulation,  “but  it 
would  be  uncomfortable  to  work 
together  otherwise.” 

“I’d  think  it  necessary  for 
peace  of  mind,  wouldn’t  you?” 
answered  an  ME  of  a  paper 
above  400,000  circulation. 

Two  MEs,  both  from  papers 
of  over  500,000  circulation,  flatly 
answered  “yes.” 

When  asked  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  their  main  duties, 
almost  all  MEs  invariably  listed 
hiring  and  recruiting,  staff 
morale,  and  super\'isions  of 
news  play.  Other  duties  most 
frequently  mentioned  were  buy¬ 
ing  of  features,  budget,  liaison 
with  other  departments,  and 
generating  of  ideas. 


Brown  Bars 
ITU  Teacher 


mechanical  problems  and  dis¬ 
seminate  technical  information. 


much  more  productive,  too,  for 
the  view  from  the  top  gives  one 
much  better  perspective. 

“Still,  with  an  occasional 
wistful  look  at  the  fellow  who 
can  follow  some  great  stories 
and  really  dig  into  them,  I 
would  hang  in  as  ME.  It’s  de¬ 
manding,  but  when  you  accom¬ 
plish  something — ^whether  with 
a  great  breaking  story,  coordi¬ 
nation  of  a  major  disaster,  spe¬ 
cial  display,  or  the  development 
of  a  real  talented  reporter — it’s 
rewarding.” 

Other  comments  included: 
“Contented  as  is,  but  sports  not 
yet  out  of  system.”  “City  editor 
is  the  most  exciting  job  and 
most  challenging.”  “Writing,  of 
course  .  .  .”  “That  title  is  unim¬ 
portant.  Whoever  maintains 
control  of  what  the  newspaper 
looks  like  and  reads  like  is  the 
man  I’d  like  to  be.”  “Every 
newsman  at  heart  is  a  reporter, 
and  I  think  the  writing  side  is 
the  most  interesting  and  satis¬ 
fying.”  “The  No.  1  spot,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be  called.” 


From  Panel 


‘Platform  for  Enemies’ 


“We  conclude  the  conference  is 
a  thinly-veiled  anti-union  forum, 
providing  a  platform  for 
enemies  of  graphic  arts  unions. 

“The  list  of  speakers  for  com¬ 
posing  room  procedures  can  only 
be  interpret^  as  an  anti-union 
propaganda  symposium.  The  in¬ 
vitation  of  Mr.  Carl  Smith  of  the 
ITU  Training  Center  should 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  con¬ 
ference  in  view  of  the  long  list 
of  anti-union  propagandists  in¬ 
vited  to  speak. 

“We  w'ill  save  you  any  embar¬ 
rassment  due  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
appearance  among  such  a  list 
of  anti-union  speakers  by  can¬ 
celling  his  assignment  to  the 
conference.  We  have  no  desire  to 
be  trapped  into  giving  the  con¬ 
ference  an  excuse  to  claim  fair¬ 
ness  due  to  Mr.  Smith’s  appear¬ 
ance,  nor  to  permit  him  to  be 
used  by  the  conference  as  bait 
for  a  forum  with  a  long  list  of 
w’ell-knowm  anti-ITU  speakers. 

“We  regret  the  conference  has 
departed  from  previous  tradi¬ 
tions  and  has  become  less  an 
educational  conference  for  me¬ 
chanical  problems  and  appar¬ 
ently  more  of  an  anti-union 
propaganda  forum.” 

Rausch  and  other  members  of 
the  conference  board  denied 
Browm’s  charges,  insisting  the 
conference  is  held  to  explore 


Many  .4re  Unionists 


Chicago 

Elmer  Browm,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  riled  more  than  800  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  22nd  annual  Great 
Lakes  Mechanical  Conference 
this  week  by  branding  the  meet¬ 
ing  an  anti-union  forum  and 
withdrawing  a  speaker  from  the 
program. 

When  the  composing  room 
machinists’  session  got  under 
way,  John  N.  Rausch,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Aurora 
(111.)  Beacon  News,  and  confer¬ 
ence  president,  read  a  telegram 
from  Browm  explaining  why  he 
had  cancelled  the  appearance  of 
Carl  C.  Smith,  director  of  the 
ITU  Training  Center,  Colorado 
Springs.  Smith  was  slated  to  be 
on  a  panel. 

Browm’s  telegram  read: 

“Announcement  of  speaker 
participants  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  show's  a  heavily-weighted 
anti-union  proportion.  This  de¬ 
parture  from  traditional  prac¬ 
tices  impairs  the  intended  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  conferences. 


Discount  Is  Ended 
In  Home  Delivery 


Cincinnati 

Home  delivery  discount  for 
the  daily  Enquirer,  in  effect  since 
October  1,  1962,  was  discon¬ 
tinued  this  week. 

A.  Robert  Oehler,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  circulation  director, 
said  “the  continuing  rise,  year 
after  year,  in  the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  involved  in  the  publishing 
and  delivering  of  a  daily  quality 
morning  newspaper  leaves  us 
with  no  alternative.” 

The  established  price  of  10 
cents  per  copy  will  now  be  paid 
by  subscribers  who  have  the  con¬ 
venience  of  carrier  delivery  and 
collections. 

“Enquirer  carriers,”  Oehler 
explained,  “are  constantly  ab¬ 
sorbing  heavy  increases  in  the 
cost  of  automobiles,  trucks,  hired 
help  and  delivery  accessories. 
This  means  that  the  take-home 
earnings  have  been  dropping 
steadily  during  the  last  four 
years.  In  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
area  where  adult  carriers  are 
responsible  for  delivery  service 
the  carriers  are  facing  the  same 
rising  costs  in  family  necessities 
with  w’hich  every  other  family  is 
being  faced.” 

Oehler  said  the  carriers  w’ill 
share  in  the  adjusted  price. 


Weeklies  in  Network 
Offer  Atl  Unit  Buy 

The  National  Network  of 
Community  Weeklies,  represent¬ 
ing  32  suburban  newspapers 
with  circulation  of  361,000,  has 
been  organized  to  offer  a  unit 
buy  to  national  advertisers. 

The  principals  in  the  business 
are  Max  Spivak,  a  former  New 
York  Tunes  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  director  of  merchan¬ 
dising  at  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Syd  Prevore,  a 
former  Herald  Tribune  sales¬ 
man.  The  network  office  is  at 
103  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Weekly  Croup  End? 
Rate  Differentials 


It  was  pointed  out  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Great 
Lakes  membership  are  members 
of  new'spaper  craft  unions,  in¬ 
cluding  production  managers. 

Tw'o  representatives  of  Toron¬ 
to  newspapers,  which  have  been 
struck  by  ITU  printers  for 
several  years,  were  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  discuss  the  application 
of  computers  to  typesetting. 

In  a  wire  to  Brown,  the  con¬ 
ference  officers  pointed  out  that 
rules  of  procedure  do  not  allow 
any  discussion  pertaining  to 
labor,  religion  or  politics  during 
any  formal  session. 


Community  Newspapers  Inc. 
a  group  of  five  weeklies  on  the 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island  in 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  will  adopt 
a  single  rate  for  all  display  ad¬ 
vertisers,  whether  they  are  local 
or  national  accounts,  beginning 
March  1. 


George  C.  Main,  business 


manager  of  the  prroup,  said 
newspapers  have  been  “too  arbi¬ 


trary  in  rate  policies”  by  having  y 
one  rate  for  local,  one  rate  for 


national,  one  for  financial,  one 


for  political,  one  for  amuse-  i 


ments,  etc. 

“General  Motors  can  now  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  at  the  same  rate  as  the 


hairdresser  on  the  corner,  pro- 


vided,  of  course,  they’re  on  the 


same  performance  contract,”  I 


Main  added. 


The  new  rate  structure  allows  i  (Utah 


advertising  agencies  15%  com¬ 
mission  on  any  account,  local  or 
national. 

“Here  again,”  Main  said, 
“new'spapers  have  been  almost 


in  a  position  of  discriminating  { (®' 


against  agencies,  particularly 
on  a  local  level.  Of  course,  with 
the  exception  of  the  open  rate, 
our  rates  have  been  adjusted  I 
with  the  15%  tacked  on  in  the 


various  contract  brackets.  It’s  a  I  \ 


simple  matter  —  if  an  account 
on  contract  is  handled  by  an 
agency,  the  rate  is  15%  higher 


than  it  w'ould  be  if  handled  di- 


rectly  by  one  of  our  admen.”  Five 
Community  Newspapers  pub-  ^ 
lish  the  Glen  Cove  Rceord-Pilot, 
the  Port  Washington  News,  the  *0,000 
Great  Neck  Record,  the  Man-  Of  tl 
hasset  Press  and  the  Roslyn  expire  i 
News,  all  ABC-audited.  ley,  St 

and  Sm 

*  eligible 

Chapol  Hill  Editor 

Wilis  Hears!  Grant  Benjg 

Fred  W'.  Thomas,  a  junior  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  won  first  place  in  the  ^ 

December  editorial  writing  com-  of 
petition  of  the  William  RandoljA  ®(i?ihle 
Hearst  Foundation’s  Journalism  ^ 
Award  Program.  conunitt 

Thomas,  editor  of  North  Caro-  'J'”’  rem 
lina’s  campus  newspaper,  the  ("tei' 
Daily  Tar  Heel,  received  a  $500  ®08rd  a 
scholarship  for  his  editorial 
criticism  of  the  university’s  re¬ 
action  to  public  opinion.  »-  . 

One  point  behind  Thomas  in  Union 
the  judges’  scoring  was  Waite 
M.  Grant,  senior  of  the  Univer  national 
sity  of  Kentucky,  who  receives  trotyper; 
a  $400  scholarship  for  his  edito-  ographei 


rial  on  the  crisis  in  free  speech  llnternati 


on  his  campus.  feated  ii 

Tied  for  third  place  were  T)jg 
Leonard  J.  Egan,  Marquette 
University,  and  Thomas  A.  435 


Price,  Ohio  University.  Each  re-  Istitution 


ceived  a  $275  scholarship. 
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|AP  Board 
iNominations 
'Are  Posted 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  has  selected 
the  following  candidates  for 
election  as  directors  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  members  in  New 
York  April  24: 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

\  W.  K.  Blethen,  Seattle 
f(Wash.)  Times. 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  Times- 

■  Dispatch. 

1  William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
j  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 

I  J.  W.  Gallivan,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune. 

,  Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa 

■  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

I'  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette. 

3.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Piedmont. 
t  Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
\  (Kans.)  Daily  Capital. 

'  Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland 

I  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

From  memberships  held  in 
cities  under  50,000  population : 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hastings 
j  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune. 
i  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Law- 
\rence  (Kan.)  Journal-World. 

\  Five  members  are  to  be  elected 
I  from  the  general  membership 
'and  one  from  a  city  of  under 
50,000  population, 
i  Of  the  directors  whose  terms 
.expire  in  April,  Henry  D.  Brad- 
'ley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette 
[and  Sunday  News  Press,  was  not 
I  eligible  for  renomination,  having 
served  the  maximum  three 
terms. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Sunday 
Star,  whose  term  also  expires  in 
April,  was  as  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press 
eligible  for  renomination,  but 
had  requested  the  nominating 

(committee  not  to  consider  him 
fnr  renomination,  stating  that 
he  intended  to  retire  from  the 
board  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term. 


Union  Merger  Fails 

A  proposal  to  merge  the  Inter¬ 
national  Stereotypers’  and  Elec¬ 
trotypers’  Union  with  the  Lith¬ 
ographers  and  Photoengravers 
International  Union  was  de¬ 
feated  in  a  recent  referendum. 
The  vote  in  the  stereotypers’ 
union  was  4,412  in  favor  and 
against.  The  union’s  con¬ 
stitution  required  a  two- thirds 
majority  on  the  question. 


Charles  C.  Cooper  (left),  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  (Va.)  Evening  Star,  and  Lloyd  Swann,  Associated  Press 
Virginia  traffic  bureau  chief,  watch  the  new  AP  Offsetter  at  the 
Evening  Star.  The  AP  Offsetter  provides  copy  ready  for  pasteup 
directly  from  the  AP  wire. 


2  AP  Papers 
Get  Offsetters 

Winchester,  Va. 

The  first  production  model  AP 
Offsetter,  designed  to  speed  the 
flow  of  news  from  an  Associated 
Press  printer  into  a  newspaper 
was  installed  at  the  Winchester 
Evening  Star  Thursday  (Jan. 
19). 

Another  Offsetter  w’as  put  into 
operation  at  the  Orangeburg 
(S.  C.)  Times  &  Democrat  on 
Friday. 


posed  to  the  hot  metal  process, 
all  that  is  needed  is  for  the  Off¬ 
setter  copy  to  be  pasted  onto  the 
page  and  photographed. 

Dean  Livingston,  publisher  of 
the  Orangeburg  Times  &  Demo¬ 
crat,  said  the  Offsetter  “puts  the 
organization  of  a  newspaper  into 
the  editorial  department  instead 
of  the  backshop  because  you 
know  what  copy  is  available 
from  the  news  service.” 

“It’s  changed  our  deadline  so 
that  we  can  use  AP  news  copy 
40  minutes  later  than  we  used 
to  and  still  make  our  deadline,” 
he  said. 


Ex-King  Sells 
Savings,  Loan 

The  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency  of  Geyer, 
Morey,  Ballard  Inc.,  staged  a 
champagne  press  conference 
Jan.  23  in  the  Crystal  Room  of 
the  Delmonico  Hotel  in  New 
York  to  make  an  unusual  news 
announcement. 

H.  M.  King  Peter  II,  exiled 
ruler  of  Yugoslavia,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  as  chairman 
of  the  newly-formed  Internation¬ 
al  Advisory  Board  of  Sterling 
Savings  and  Loan  Association 
of  California. 

In  his  new  position,  his  first 
active  role  in  American  busi¬ 
ness,  the  44-year-old  former 
monarch  will  serve  in  a  liaison 
capacity  between  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  headquarters  in 
Riverside,  Calif.,  and  its  savers, 
principally  those  overseas. 

Foreign  language  advertising 
will  be  employed  by  Sterling  to 
help  sell  its  investment  service 
in  Europe. 

• 

Mark  Warren  Named 
Special  Sections  Ed 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Anderson  Independent,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Mark  Warren  as  special  sections 
editor.  He  will  be  a  department 
head. 

Warren,  who  had  served  in 
similar  capacity  since  1962  with 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier,  has  specialized  in 
that  field  for  five  years. 


AP  and  Dow  Jones  Join 
In  New  Overseas  Report 


The  Offsetter  produces  AP 
news  stories  in  justified  column- 
width  ready  for  pasteup. 

Jack  Davis,  general  manager 
at  Winchester  where  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  field  tested  last  year, 
said  “It  has  exceeded  our  expec¬ 
tations.  An  AP  story  can  be 
taken  off  the  Offsetter  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  newspaper  within 
15  minutes.” 

The  Offsetter  can  be  used  on 
any  AP  teletypesetter  circuit.  It 
contains  a  special  purpose  com¬ 
puter  which  transforms  elec¬ 
tronic  signals  from  the  AP  wire 
into  characters  which  are  stored 
in  its  memory  system.  Then,  at 
high  speed,  these  characters 
print  out  a  single  line  of  copy 
to  a  specified  width. 

Every  story  produced  by  Off¬ 
setter  is  printed  in  the  exact 
column  width  the  newspaper 
uses  making  it  unnecessary  for 
the  newspaper  to  reproduce  the 
story  before  it  can  be  sent  to 
its  backshop. 

Since  offset  newspapers  use 
photography  in  printing,  as  op¬ 


The  Associated  Press  and  Dow 
Jones  &  Company  have  signed  a 
contract  providing  for  formation 
of  AP — Dow  Jones  Economic 
Report,  a  business  and  financial 
overseas  news  service. 

The  service  will  go  into  opera¬ 
tion  April  1,  transmitting  24 
hours  daily  on  newly  established 
land,  cable  and  radio-teletype 
communications  circuits  to  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

William  F.  Kerby,  president 
of  Dow  Jones,  and  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher,  general  manager  of  AP, 
said  in  a  joint  statement  that 
the  news  report  will  be  written, 
edited  and  transmitted  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  staff,  but  will  also  have 
access  to  the  news  reporting  of 
some  4,000  staff  members 
already  stationed  in  104  coun¬ 
tries.  The  stories  reported  for 


the  new  service  by  its  own  staff 
will  be  supplemented  by  mate¬ 
rial  develop^  by  the  staff  of  the 
AP  and  by  the  staffs  of  the 
publications  produced  by  Dow 
Jones — the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Barron's  Business  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Weekly,  and  the  National 
Observer. 

AP — Dow  Jones  Economic  Re¬ 
port  will  be  delivered  by  private 
wire  to  individual  subscribers, 
such  as  bankers,  brokers,  indus¬ 
trialists,  traders  and  other  busi¬ 
nessmen,  as  well  as  to  news¬ 
papers  and  news  agencies. 

The  new  service,  they  said, 
will  emphasize  “enterprising, 
deep-digging  reporting  ...  to 
provide  the  economic  intelligence 
needed  by  the  modern,  profit- 
minded  businessman  who  wants 
to  run  his  enterprise  more  com¬ 
petitively  and  efficiently.” 
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•WWT*  1  Tfc  1*  TT'  "I  A*  urciatf /ifevieit;  titled  “Why  Drop- 

Wide  Kange  OI  hlducation  out  campaigns  Fail”  Second 

place  went  to  Charles  Mangel 

Stories  Cited  in  Awards  informative  article  on  a  mental 

disorder  that  is  a  tragedy  for 
Bloomington,  Ind.  in  the  northeast  with  that  in  many  families.”  A  special  com- 
Education  writers  from  12  the  middle  west.  Second  prize  mendation  went  to  Bernard 
newspapers,  three  magazines,  a  went  to  Elmer  Wells  of  the  Los  Asbell  for  an  article  in  Red- 
news  service  and  a  public  school  Angeles  Herald-Examirrer.  book. 

system  won  awards  in  the  1966  First  award  for  national  fea-  The  award  for  the  best  editor- 
competition  of  the  Education  tures  went  to  Lucia  Mouat  of  ial  on  education  went  to  Sat- 
Writers  Association.  The  con-  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  urday  Review  for  an  editorial 
test  drew  146  entries  from  the  for  a  series  on  the  disappearing  written  by  James  Cass. 

United  States  and  Canada.  rural  schools.  Second  prize  was 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For  Sale— CATV 


CALIFORNIA  CATV 


Opportunity  in  three  northern 
Californiu  communities  (con. 
bined  potential  of  4,000  homes). 


Close  enough  for  common  man-  I  increasi 


agement.  Outside  of  all  top  lot 
market  areas. 


United  States  and  Canada. 


Cash  awards,  plaques  and  awarded  Gerald  Grant  of  the 
certificates  of  commendation  Washington  Post  for  a  series 


DANIELS  and  ASSOCI.4TES, 
INCORPORATED 


will  be  presented  the  winners  analyzing  the  effect  of  federal  tor  a  1  ark 


during  the  Education  Writers  aid  programs  on  education.  A 
Seminar  in  Atlantic  City,  Feb.  special  commendation  was  voted 


am  programs  on  eaucaiion.  a  Atlanta 

special  commendation  was  voted  The  six-story  home  of  the 
Peter  A.  Janssen  of  Newhouse  Atlanta  Constitution  from  1884 


2930  East  Third  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  802U6 
(AC  303)  388-5888 


For  the  third  consecutive  National  News  Service  for  a  jq  1947  jg  being  razed  by  the  i  Invention  for  Sale 

year,  the  awards  contest  was  seri^  on  segregation  in  the  pre.sent  owners.  Rich’s  depart-  3.0Z.  POCKETT-siZE  device  eoe 

financed  in  part  by  a  ^rant  from  northern  schools,  ment  store,  to  make  wav  for  a  i  veru  newspaper  into  umbrella.  Gok 

the  Reader’s  Digest  Founda-  First  prize  in  the  magazine  landsckped ’area.  In  recent  years  !  fte““o”utHght  ^sXroTalties'!^^^^^^ 


the  Reader’s  Digest  Founda- 


pre.sent  owners.  Rich  s  depart-  3.0Z.  pocket-size  device  ew 
ment  store,  to  make  way  for  a  1  ^eru  newspaper  into  umbrella.  Co« 


tion.  The  EW.4,  with  its  head-  category  went  to  Bernard  Bard  the  famed  “sky-scraper”  that  Can  be  used  hundreds  of  tinm  major 

quarters  at  Indiana  University,  of  the  New  York  Post  for  an  cost  $100,000  in  the  1880’s  has  ?4r“Beirm;VeT‘’N.  Y. ^1  mo. 

now  numbers  nearly  500  mem-  article  which  appeared  in  Sat-  been  a  warehouse.  I _ _ _ _ _  cooperat 


bers. 

Leonard  B.  Stevens  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  was 
the  top  winner,  with  three  first 
places  in  Category  II,  for  news-) 
papers  with  circulation  of  under 
250,000.  Barrie  Zwicker  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  had  two 
first  places  and  a  second  in  the 
same  category. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


classified  section 


*8.000  BUYS  EQUITY  in  progreuiv 
iM  circulation  weekly  15-miles  fror 
Colorado  mountains.  Perfect  husbuid 
wife  setup.  Box  91,  Editor  &  I’ublishe 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ZONE  9  WEEKLIES  (3)  with  centrti  "THE  S 
ized  plant  and  job  shop.  Great  weatie 
booming  population,  exciting  pos8ibiii.{ 
ties — ripe  for  offset.  Now  grossing  bi  Wsllsce, 
of  previous  *600,000  high.  Invertor  , 
willing  to  sell  to  qualified  party  .  ,  "WAX 


*80,000  buys  controlling  interest.  Bcil  ord-muai 


Integration  Plan 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


82,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stevens  w'on  first  place  for 
local  coverage  with  his  report 
of  a  school  integration  plan  of- 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 


-  ,  ,  .,  ,  ,  j  i-iiei  luaft  aiiu  insurance  pur-  iraiiy  ivewspapers  irroperxies 

fered  by  the  school  superintend-  |  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Msrion  W  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  excliam  _ 

weekly  in  payroll  town  of  4,000.  Owm 
1965  net  after  salary  was  *13,304.8 
Total  price  *75,000 — 29%  down.  Him 
Ellsworth,  Licensed  Bkr.,  Box  HI  LOTS  0 
Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470.  on  Goss 


ent  but  opposed  by  the  mayor. 

Zwicker  won  first  place  for 
state  coverage  of  education  with 
a  story  on  the  Ontario  teachers 
union  raising  its  dues  to  create 
a  war  chest. 

Bette  Orsini,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  won  two  second 
places.  James  Chisum,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  won  second 


R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 


Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470.  on  Goss 

-  Recordei 

COLORADO  WEEKLY,  near  Denvg  Bemardi 
Grossed  *75,000  +  in  1966.  Real  mose  picta  co 
maker — great  potential.  Requires  sin:  Csll  Mr 


899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.  91712  *30,000.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Publisbir. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Esstem  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  £  OO. 

Dupont  Circle  Ruilding 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
‘‘the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 


*16,000  WEEKLY  AND  JOB  SHOI  PRESS 
in  Southcentral  Kansas.  Ebcceptiomil!  Pers,  cii 
gootl  letterpress  equipment  and  brio  — engrai 
building.  Opportunity  for  couple.  Oi-  Valley 


107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala.  ford  Register.  Oxford,  Kansas  67111.  I  Mass., 
(206)  262-1761  - - - 


- - A  REIAL  DOLL  of  an  offset  wsili  PRESS 

R.  K.  T,  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES,  with  letterpress  job  equipment.  GroMs  Lees  Sul 
Inc.,  more  than  76  years  working  ex-  *38,625.29  in  1966.  Price  *20,000— w  Hartley, 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily  liberal  terms.  Harris  Ellsworth.  L  •»!•.  Ohi 


place  in  the  national  feature  if  you  want  a  newspaper  in  weekly  newspa^ra.  911  Westover  censed  Bkr.,  Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oitg 

Aivrici'/^n  Cfaearmr-tr  T  T  the  South  or  Southeast,  write:  News-  Vlwnia.  23607.  97470. 


division  of  Category  I  I  for  what  5>outh  or  Southeast,  write:  News- 
,  j  paper  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O. 


the  judges  termed  “an  imagina-  Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  Florida 
tive  attempt  to  get  readers  to  32401. 


understand  the  federal  guide¬ 
lines”  on  desegregation. 

In  Category  I,  (newspapers 
with  more  than  250,000)  Patri- 


Ave..  Norfolk.  Virginia.  23607.  97470. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816  -  - - 

- *23,000  BUYS  18-year-old  suburban  c! 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  set  weekly.  *38.000  gross.  Paid  cireslt  h 

that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  j  tion.  Keizer  News,  Salem,  Oreg..  97m  MOVL 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  7234  E.  Romneva  Dr.. 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  63.3-1361. 


tonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This  - - -  - 

is  why  we  insist  on  persona]  contact  bill  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Brokii 
***  i'fn  FFIfHNPR  APFVrv  129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunlin,  Fli- 

luo  M-  u  ^iooco  has  several  quality  dailies  and  week!* 

Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Soutlmr. 

XTirr:m'i A T-riDc  _  PHONE:  AC  (8  1  3  )  7  33-2966 


cia  Doyle  of  the  Kansas  City  negotiators  for  transfer  of  news- 

star  and  Gene  Maeroff  of  the  Mesa,  Ariz.  86201.  p•h.:^602)  964-2431-:  &“^;NeTs‘pTr:^fs*rp“o.  Bo^  4So“.''GaX 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  each 
won  a  first  and  second  place 
award. 

Two  writers  won  certificates 
of  commendation  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  :  Bernard  Bard  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  Elmer  Bertelsen 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


den,  Ala.,  36902,  Phone  646-3367. 


Variation  in  State  Support 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 


Business  Opportunities 


CALIFORNIA:  HALF  INTEREST  in 


NEW  ZONE  8  LISTINGS:  (1)  T< 
offset  weeklies  grossing  over  J28C1I 
offset  (Goss  Suburban  3-unit).  (2)  ^  wMP 
and  combine  small  daily  and  semi-we*  P'V.  • 
ly ;  *95M;  mountains.  (3)  Suburb:  Kitol 
weekly,  offset :  without  plant  *45M:  " 
buy  %  or  t/4  working  interest.  (< 


rapidly-growing  publishing  company.  Extraordinary  commercial 


with  annual  (soon  to  be  quarterly) 
S.  F.  Bay  Area  prestige  magazine,  of- 


uwners  take  *400  weekly,  all  jo^,.‘| 
book  rate;  *45M.  (6)  Smaller  weekliel 


fered'  to  right  investor.  Potential’get-  offset  ^d  letterpress,  w/without  pUiOj  Teletw, 


ting  too  big  for  one  owner.  *10.000.  1  Eyle  Mariner  Associates,  731  E 
Terms.  P.  O.  Box  2044.  Santa  Rosa.  I  ^ve..  Denver,  Colo.,  80203. 

Calif.  95405.  - - - - 

-  AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPB. 

FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  PLANT  rep-  Ours  is  a  2-'^  person  operation.  W 
resents  outstanding  opportunity.  Com-  gross  will  be  *20,000  with 
pletely  remodeled,  air  conditioned,  tation,  and  can  lie  increased.  Pu™; 


First  prize  for  state  features 
on  education  in  the  large  circu¬ 
lation  category  went  to  Robert 
Levey  of  the  Boston  Globe  for  a 
series  unfavorably  comparing 
the  state  support  given  colleges 


JACK  L.  STOLL 

Anci  Associates 


gross  will  be  *20,000  with  little  •^1 
tation,  and  can  lie  increased.  Pw™;| 


6381  Hollsrwood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


sprinklered,  masonry  building.  17,000  only  *2,500  so  there’s  profit  (of  English, 
square  feet,  one  mile  from  the  Tampa  wife  team.  Buy  it  for  *14,500  inclnW  G^an, 
City  Hail,  parking  76  cars.  Excellent  stock;  not  building,  we  rent  for  H**  will  be  r 
location.  Move  right  in.  (Contact  Harris  month.  Must  have  *4,500  down^  inth  *1 
H.  Mullen.  Leslie  H.  Blank,  Realtor,  mainder  at  *100  a  month.  162  Ei 

!  116  E.  J.  F.  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Tampa,  Wendell  Smith.  Muscoda  Progn**  ctgo, 

I  Florida  33602.  (AC  813)  236-3671.  Muscoda,  Wise.,  63573.  Bixt-,. 
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announcements 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


I 


CENTRAL  ILL.  TWIN  WEEKLIES 
in  irood  (trowlh  area.  Gross  $49,000  and 
incr^nB.  Ciish  flow  $12,000.  Price<l 
or^ick  sale  at  $30.C0O  with  29% 
Hnwn.  state  experience  and  finances. 
Box  no.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WELL-ESTABLISHEP  suburban  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  no.  Calif.,  for  sale :  or 
will  let  sharp  ml  man  buy  in.  Box  143, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Neicspapers  Wanted 

exclusive  weekly  or  small  daily, 
$75M  to  $300M  Kross.  Give  details. 
Bruce  E.  Laymon,  Box  345,  Warren, 
Ind.  46792. 

Public  Notice 

NOVELIST,  writinpr  1.500  MS.  page 
major  work,  seeks  publisher.  Draft 
likely  finished  this  Dec.  Will  consider 
pre-publication  contract.  Best  offer:  no 
cooperatives.  Box  136,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

"THE  SIXTIES" — a  weekly  column  on 
current  affairs.  Many  open  territories. 
Dailies/Weeklies.  Reasonable.  Wm. 
Wallace,  Box  15.  Fraser,  N.Y.  13753. 

"WAX  WORKS” — Weekly  phono  rec¬ 
ord-music  book  column.  Award-winner. 
$5  month.  Jack  Burke,  6008  Queens 
Way,  Monona,  Wise.,  53176. 

Newspaper  Printing 


,  MODEL  14  (46163)  LINOTYPE.  Ex-  12  X  20  PRINTOMATIC  automatic 
I  cellent  buy  at  $2,000.  FOB  Trumbull  press— $750.  12  years  old — like  new. 
FOR  SALE _ IMMEDIATE  DEUVEAY  Times,  Trumbull,  Conn.  06611.  News-Sentinel,  Morrison,  Illinois  61270. 


LINOTYPE  ELEKTRONS  (2) 

Ser.  #'$  70,349  and  70,351 

These  machines  equipped  with 
high-speed  Model  TOU75  Fairchild 
Operating  Units,  two  magazines, 
electric  pot  with  Linotronic  tem¬ 
perature  controls,  4-pocket  mold 
disk  with  four  alternating  molds, 
Shaffstall  mat  detector,  variable 
speed  drive,  mold  cooling  blower, 
all  electrical  safeties. 

Top  condition,  clean,  well  main¬ 
tained.  Inspect  before  buying. 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Road, 
erne  ^mardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com- 
10IM^  plete  composition  facilities  available, 
ibtc  Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
ber.  766-3900. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE:  newspa¬ 
pers,  circulars,  etc.  Hot  and  cold  type 
—engraving  department.  Merrimack 
Valley  Pub.  Co..  Box  750,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  01830.  Ph:  (AC  617)  372-7711. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  24-pg. 
Goss  Suburban  offset ;  also  composition. 
Hartley,  P.O.  Box  2801-Hilltop,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio  43204. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


Rate  Structure  Facts 


COMPARA-nVE  RATES  for  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  daily  newspapers. 
Retail  Ad  Costs  Research,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  666,  Glen  Echo,  Maryland  20768. 


Teletypesetter  Services 


J*j*type,  TTS  Training.  Consultant 
ITo  Tape  Punching.  Repairs,  Rentals. 
Teletypist  Service.  162  W.  42  St..  N.Y. 
N.Y.  10036.  (212)  665-2840. 


Word  Division  Guides _ _ 

English,  French.  Portuguese.  Spanish. 

■n*??’  Polish  and  Russian 

SI  ..  ™e'Ied  upon  receipt  of  address 
JI'OO.  Send  to:  Marie  C.  Graham, 
RJ  Ewt  Ohio.  St.  Clair  Hotel,  Chi- 
'•60,  Illinois  60611. 


ALL  MODELS  I 

Linotype — ^Intertype — Ludlows  i 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007  ; 

FOR  SALE:  30,000  lbs.  lead:  2  Van- 
dercook  mo<lel  4  proof  presses ;  20,000 
ft.  Ansco  Linofilm  paper,  42  picas: 
also  four  Linofilm  keyboards  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  width  cards  available  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  Going  computer. 
Mission  Photo,  58161/^  Merriam  Dr., 
Merriam,  Kans.,  66203. 

2  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  repro¬ 
ducers,  9-pt.  Galvin,  $1200  ea.  Madison 
Press,  Ix>ndon,  Ohio  43140. 

3  TTS  Standard  Perforators.  Used  lit¬ 
tle.  $1,000.  P.O.  Box  92,  Kew  Gardens, 
N.  Y.  11415. 

LINOTYPES 

Model  31,  ser.  #600447,  3  magazines, 

4  molds ;  mats  included.  Model  32,  ser. 
#56457,  8  magazines,  6  molds;  mats 
included.  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key 
West,  Fla.,  33040. 

FOR  SALE:  LINOTYPE  MATS,  fonts 
and  sorts.  Send  for  complete  list.  Low 
prices.  Jean  Sitter,  3096  Skywood  St., 
Orange,  Calif.  92667. 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS  (2) 

Ser.  #’s  228-100 

These  machines  equipped  with  8 
lens  turrets,  full  complement  of 
magazines,  8  fonts  of  mats  each, 
quadder,  end  of  film  attachment — 
extra  lens  and  gear  train. 

Inspect  while  still  in  operation. 
Top  mechanical  condition.  Available 
soon! 

LOCATED: 

South  Bend  Tribune 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
For  Further  Information  Contact: 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


1  Mo<lel  8,  #38421,  TTS  unit.  elec. 

1  Model  8,  #38420,  TTS  unit,  elec. 

1  Model  8.  #38563.  elec. 

1  Comet  #266,  TTS  unit,  elec. 

All  in  good  condition;  reasonably 
priced.  Must  make  room.  Inquire: 
THE  EVENING  TRIBUNE 
P.O.  Box  520,  Homell,  N.Y.  14843 

Engraving  Equipment 


PHOTO-LATHE,  no.  560,  mo<lel  PL- 
10.  Excellent  condition.  $1,500.  Write: 
Tom  Coad.  N.W.  Photo  Typography, 
8020  108th  Avenue  S.E.,  Renton, 

Washington  98056. 

12  X  18*  PHOTO-LATHE,  good  condi-  | 
tion,  for  sale  at  sacrifice  $1200:  also  I 
GOSS  full  page  shaver  $300.  Mathews,  i 
The  Cordele  Dispatch,  Phone  (912) 
273-4398,  Cordele.  Ga.  31015. 

USED  PHOTO-LATHES 
Built  by  Graphic  Electronics.  Inc. 

Black  and  White 
Excellent  condition.  Guaranteed 
Will  sacrifice — Cash  or 
I  Long  Term  Lease 

I  LEASING,  INC. 

550  11th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  50309  j 
I  Telephone  288-1087 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER. 
Cadet  Model  F-372  serial  85-1899 
with  custom  work  bench.  Complete. 

Must  sell  immediately  . $1000. 

MOERS  INC.,  20400  Santa  Barbara. 

Detroit,  Mich.  48221  (313)  341-5406. 


FOR  SALE: 

NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED 
Richards  curved  plate  router,  23-A: 
Scott  mat  roller:  Goss  mat  roller: 
magazine  rack  for  12  full :  almost  new 
miterer :  Elrod,  9  molds:  1600#  Ham¬ 
mond  furnace,  water-cooled,  pig  mold, 
8-col.  casting  box :  stereo  saw:  Ham¬ 
mond  easy  caster,  8-col.,  gas  pot: 
Morrison  slug  stripper:  Fairchild  Scan- 
A-sizer :  5-head  Sheridan  etufllng  ma¬ 
chine.  HU  7-1400,  ext.  18,  Chicago. 


LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 
4 — Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 
3 — Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
6 — Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
1 — Model  C2  Intertype  TTS 
3 — Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1 —  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2 —  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 — Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 
j  2 — Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

1 —  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

I  1 — Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2 —  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers, 
23-9/16 

1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Rams 

1 — Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 


IS  -I  c  ‘  .wet  ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

MaUruom  Equipment  For  Sale  go  e.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


MODEL  “N”  1957  CHESHIRE  labeling 
machine.  Geared  to  run  17,500  copies 
per  hour.  Feeds  from  8  to  64  standard 
pages  or  tabloid  size.  Handles  both 
and  ^-page  fold  for  mailing.  Label¬ 
ing  head  haa  standard  1*  to  4*  wide 
and  also  IBM  head,  label  size  %*  x 
2-13/16*.  12  foot  conveyor  belt  elec¬ 
trically  attached.  Excellent  condition, 
used  once-a-week  for  4-year  period. 
Mattia  Press,  91  Terry  St.,  Belleville, 
N.J.  07109.  Ph:  (AC  201)  759-0600. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

24  PG.  STD.  2  TO  1  TUBULAR  press 
available  July  ’67.  Top  condition  :  bar¬ 
gain  priced  I  Complete  Tasope  Fast 
Etch  engraving  plant  with  24  x  24 
Robertson  Camera — $5,000.  Model  8 
Linotyi)e.  electric,  good  condition  — 
$1,250.  Contact  Mr.  Jones,  (AC  615) 
638-4181,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE:  FAIRCHILD  Multi-Face 
Perforator,  completely  serviced  in  Oct. 
1966.  Tou-16  Teletypesetter  standard 
operating  unit  with  adapter  keyboard 
for  Intertype,  perfect  condition.  85 
screen  Cadet  Scan-A-graver,  complete 
with  supplies:  purchased  from  Fair- 
child,  March  1966.  All  ready  for  Im¬ 
mediate  sale.  The  Sheridan  News, 
Sheridan,  Indiana.  46069. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE,  8-page  capacity 
press,  ser.  #  C0239.  Good  condition — 
tine  printer.  Must  move  immediately: 
changing  to  offset.  Complete  with 
chases  and  accessories.  Goss  serviced. 
$2,500.00.  Pony  Miehle  25x34  press  with 
Dexter  feeder — Hammond  page  scorcher 
— Hammond  Easy  Raster,  No.  8.  fuil 
page — Hacker  Plate  Gauge — Intertype 
ser.  #  6227.  Make  offer.  Penns  Grove 
Record,  Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey 
08069.  Dial  (AC  609)  299-2160,  atten¬ 
tion  Mr.  Frey. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


SOURCE:  Sun-Times,  Chicago 
4  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES,  clean  main¬ 
tenance,  complete  with  Linolite  maga¬ 
zines,  molds,  A.C.  electric  pots,  Mohr 
measures,  Margach  feeders. 
HAMILTON  electric  page  storage  cab¬ 
inet,  A.C.  motor. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  Ill.  60657 


THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles-  $92.25  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  28,  1967 


quipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  TVIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

j  Presses  &  Machinery 

'  Presses  &  Machinery 

1  Presses  &  Machinery 

SIX-YEAR-OLD  WIRETYER.  model 
lOlB,  double  tie  unit,  now  in  use. 
available  Mar.  1.  Make  offer  to:  Herb 
Cox.  TTie  News-Journal  Co..  831 
Orange  St..  Wilmington.  Dela..  19899. 
(AC  302)  654-5351. 

USED  %  HP  WESTINGHOUSE.  3- 
pbase.  underslung.  Intertype  motor. 
Good  condition.  $100  at  our  plant. 
Hardin  Oxunty  Independent.  Elizabeth¬ 
town.  Illinois  62931.  Ph:  (AC  618) 
287-2361. 


FOLDER  DEXTER  KNIFE,  auto  feed¬ 
er,  full  and  tab  sheet — old — excellent  ! 
condition.  Easy  to  move.  NEED  | 
SPACE!  Priced:  $250.00.  The  Harford  I 
Democrat,  Aberdeen,  Maryland  21001.  I 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery  | 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4"  I 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC  I 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

14  X  20  HARRIS  LUH  OFFSET 
Very  good  condition.  Spray,  gas  drier.  , 
good  rollers,  $3,800;  with  2-year-old 
Dahlgren  dampener,  $5,400.  Going  big¬ 
ger.  Sultze  Printing,  Janesville,  Wis¬ 
consin.  53545. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
24-page  2  to  1  type,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist.  2-  i 
motor  AC  drive,  balloon  former,  Mark-  | 
ham  ^  folder,  ink  tank  and  pump.  ’ 
Available  now.  $30,000  loaded  on  truck. 
WILL  FINANCE.  , 

16-page  2  to  1  type,  with  complete  : 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist,  2-  | 
motor  AC  drive,  available  now.  $10,000  I 
loaded  on  truck. 

8-page  deck  for  2  to  1  type.  Available 
now.  $8,000. 

Quarter  folder  for  attachment  to  rotary 
press.  Chopper  action,  similar  to  a 
Cole’s.  Excellent  condition.  $3,000  load-  ' 
ed  on  truck. 

WESTERN  PTG.  MACHINERY  CORP. 
121  W.  15th  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 
(AC  213)  747-7389 


2  4  PAGE 

TUBULAR  - 

PRESSES 

Offered  reconditioned  and  in- 
staiied — <r  "os  is,  where 
is". 

GOSS  UNITUBE  NO.  602 

Half  page  folder  color  hump 
superimposed.  Tension  plate 
lock-up.  Latest  MGD  stereotype 
equipment. 

GOSS  STANDARD  TUBE 
NO.  704 

16  Pg.  Press  Mfg.  1948.  8  Pg. 
Deck  K4fg.  1951.  Half  Page 
folder.  Capco  portable  color 
fountains.  Heavy  duty  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  St. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


3  UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL— 4  color 
humps:  %  and  fold:  geared  40.000; 
3%  years  old  with  stereo.  Press  Publi¬ 
cations,  Elmhurst,  Illinois  60126. 

GOSS  (X)X-0-TYPE  PRESS.  V-Belt 
Drive,  ser.  #401.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  last  of  March.  Under  Miehle 
Service.  Asking  $8,000.  Lincoln  Times- 
News,  Lincolnton,  N.C.,  28092. 

HEADLINER  model  880,  uses 
rolls:  will  take  model  800  in  trade. 
Talladega  Home,  Box  977,  Talladega, 
Alabama  35160.  Ph:  (AC  205)  362-4128. 

OFFSET  PRESS-MULTILITH  20  x  24 
model.  Used  less  than  two  years.  For 
sale  or  lease.  May  be  seen  at  Montague 
Observer,  Montague,  Michigan  49437. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRB^SS:  24-page.  ' 
with  6-position  roll  stand,  rewinder,  j 
roll  hoist,  stereo  equipment.  Available  I 
around  July  1.  Make  offer.  For  full  ' 
description  and  equipment  list  write  ; 
C.  R.  Appleby,  Times- Advocate,  Escon¬ 
dido,  Calif.  92025.  I 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS,  No.  338.  I 
Landman  spot  color  attachment :  fac¬ 
tory  service.  Excellent  condition.  The 
Redwood  Gazette,  Redwood  Falls,  Min-  | 
nesota  56283. 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 

3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEIREX):  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  j 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE,  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  ludloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22-%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


FLATBED  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  top  j 
deck  giving  8-10-12-page  capacity:  easy  j 
1 -piece  removal.  Available  Feb.  1.  'The  | 
Dispatch.  Box  H,  Douglas,  Ariz., 
85607.  (602)  364-3424. 

WOOD  MACHINERY  (X). 

COLOR  PLATE 

PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE 
22%  inch  cut-off — Very  good  shajie 
Newspaper  Printing  Equipment,  Inc. 
4420  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


5  REASONS  TO  BUY 
TUBULAR 
USED  PRESS 

Instead  of  Going  Offset 

1.  Half  the  dollar  outlay. 

2.  No  need  to  change  plant 
personnel. 

3.  Use  your  present  composing 
machines. 

4.  Achieve  speed  and  quality 
without  major  plant  expan. 
sion. 

5.  Lowest  cost  color  flexibility. 

16,  20,  24  P.  Standard  2:1  Duplex 
Tubular  Presses. 

16,  20,  24  P.  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  Presses. 
16,  20,  24,  32  ,  36  P.  Unitubular  Presses. 


PAPER  ROLL 
LIFT  TRUCK 

Mfg.  1956 

Clark  Electric — Model  4024 
Hydraulic  newsprint  clamp 
142"  Hi-Lo  Lift— 48"  wheel 
base.  Can  tier  3  full  rolls 
on  end.  Pictures  Available. 

Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


Please  write  for  full  details  on 
complete  installed  package  price 
of  any  of  the  above  equipment. 
Representative  will  call  at  your 
request  and  help  engineer  any 
equipment  of  this  kind  to  your 
needs.  Many  publishers  now  con¬ 
verting  to  letterpress  Tubular 
equipment  on  a  10-year  interim 
basis,  awaiting  further  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  newspaper  ma¬ 
chinery. 


Units,  decks  and  color  cylinders 
available. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 
A_C.  816  BA  1-9060 


GO.«lS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS  —  Late 
Model  Serial  No.  502,  V-Belt  Drive,  AC 
Motor,  in  excellent  condition.  Now  run-  , 
ning.  Should  be  available  on  or  about 
April  1st.  Geo.  J.  Rol)erts  &  Sons.  | 
Inc.,  380  Grove  Ave.,  Box  809,  Pat-  ! 
chogue,  N.  Y.  11772.  j 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  U-Drive,  | 
ser.  #401,  16  chases.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  $8,000.  Available  March  1.  For 
inspection.  TIMES-NEWS,  P.O.  Box 
40,  Lincolnton.  N.  C.  28092. 

HOE  SIMPLEX  40-page  newspaper  to-  ! 
tary  press,  2  plates  wide  with  end  roll  I 
stands,  folder  22-%*  cut-off  with  reg¬ 
ular  and  mail  deliveries.  Prompt  avail-  | 
ability.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420  I 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  | 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES  | 

Three  unit  Hantcho  Junior  with  %  i 
an<l  Vj  fold,  36*  web,  22%  *  cut-off.  | 
.\vailable  now.  Four  unit  Color  King 
with  %  and  Li  fold.  36*  web,  22%* 
cut-off.  Available  in  120  days. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 

7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22-%*  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Located  Arkansas.  ' 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  10017  OX  7-4590 

BABCOCK — 32  x  44— best  in  country. 
Auto  feeder,  extension  delivery,  easy  to 
move.  NEED  SPACE  NOW!  Sell  for 
first  reasonable  offer.  The  Harford 
Democrat.  Al)erdeen.  Maryland  21001.  I 


HOE  SIMPLEX  single  wiilth,  two 
plates  wide,  40  page  rotary  newspanir 
press.  22-%*  cut-off,  complete  with 
former,  folder,  quarter  fold  and  eighth 
fold.  Elxceptionally  good  maintenanw 
Price  $10,000. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago.  III.  60657 

24-Page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press 

Two  to  One  Model 
Excellent  Condition 

AVAILABLE 
JANUARY  1,  1968 

With  or  Without 
Stereo  Equipment 

Phone  716-693-1000  Collect 
Or  Write  Mr.  Celehar 
TONAWANDA  NEWS 

North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120 

4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951) 

22-%*. — Double  Folder — Unit  Drive- 
Tension  Lockup — Available  30  d^i— 
Locate*!  New  York 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  10017  OX  7-4390 

Steel  Rulers  &  Gages 

LIFE-TIME  STAINLESS  STEEL  r* 
ers,  T-squares,  straight  e<lges,  tri¬ 
angles  ;  aiso  gages  for  newspaper  puh 
lication  and  printers.  Write  for  litera. 
ture.  Lou  Steinmiller,  Inc..  8515  T. 
Grand  Ave.,  River  Grove,  III.  60171. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

5  TO  8  UNITS  OK  PRESS  NEEDET 
in  1968  or  '69.  Late  mcxlel  Headline 
ty|)e  or  its  equivalent.  22%  inch  cut-of, 
full  color  reels,  pasters,  heavy  dotr 
folder.  Drive  optional,  balloon  formen 
A.  B.  Shelton.  Publisher,  The  Abilax 
Reporter-News,  P.  O.  Box  30,  Abileat 
Te.\a8  79604. 

FAIRCHILD  Standarxl  Perforator 
The  Daily  Leader 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas  72160 

WANTED:  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
for  newsi>ai>er  production  in  Centn. 
and  South  America;  also  cold-tn> 
equipment.  Have  immediate  buytn 
Highest  prices  paid.  Box  188,  Editor  1 
Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHBIE 
wanted.  Single  feed,  5  pocket;  * 
double  feed,  9  pocket  with  delivtn 
and  kicker.  South  Bay  Daily  Brea* 
6215  Torrance  Boulevard,  Torrana 
California  90503.  Attention:  John  I 
Tygret.  Area  0>de  213-370-6611.  , 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4690 

ONE  OR  TWO  ITSED  FONTS  6-%  P- 
futura  4B  w/bold.  State  condition  nt 
price.  J.  T.  Haley,  Republican-CooM' 
Findlay,  Ohio  45840.  Ph :  (AC  411' 
422-5151.  _ 

PAIR  OF  BALLOON  FORMERS 
Hoe  Super  Production  Press  .^75. 
Write  Robert  Daniels,  San 
Times.  Box  6400,  San  Mateo.  Cslif*’ 
nia,  94402.  _ _ 

%  FOLDER  capable  of  folding  np  » 

48  pages — tabloid.  Merrimack 
Pub.  Co..  P.O.  Box  760,  Hsvsrkil. 
Mass.,  01830. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

OUTSTANDING  STUDENT  DAILY 
newipapc  professional  interested 

in  doing  graduate  work  in  any  field  for 
limited  copy  editing  and  supervision  of 
beginning  student  reporters.  Contact 
Wilson,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky,,  40506. 

PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR— Need  a 
creative  writer,  now,  to  edit  all  publica¬ 
tions  and  to  project  the  image  of  a  ; 
fine  New  England  liberal  arts  college,  j 
Several  years  experience  required,  j 
Salary  open.  Send  resumfi  in  confidence  ' 
to  Box  3255.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

PUBLISHER  with  ad  and  edit  ex¬ 
perience  for  Chart  Area  9  small  daily. 
Top  climate  area,  paper  destined  to 
grow  rapidly.  Reply  fully,  but  only  if 
you  have  experience  to  qualify.  This  is 
an  unusual  opportunity.  Box  129,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  J-INSTRUCTOR  —  Mini¬ 
mum:  M.A.  plus  experience.  Zone  9. 
Box  90.  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full  time  graduate  study 
in  accr^ited  department  of  Journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaper  laboratory.  Program  in¬ 
cludes  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  under¬ 
graduate  record  required.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resumd  to  Howard  R.  Long, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale.  III.  62901. 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 

Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  2 
anticipates  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  Business  Manager.  Must 
possess  substantial  background 
in  labor  negotiations  and  cost 
control. 

The  man  we  seek  will  have 
broad  authority  but  will  be 
compensated  with  a  complete 
range  of  benefits  including  a 
substantial  salary.  This  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  but  we  geek  only 
experienced  candidates. 

Please  write  in  confidence  to 
Bo.x  141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

AMBinoirs 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
On  some  small  to  medium-sized  daily 
there  is  a  young,  ambitious  circulation 
man  who  has  promotional  skill— can 
work  crazy  hours — is  not  afraid  of  an 
unconventional  career. 

Prove  here  on  a  7.000  bi-weekly,  that 
should  be  10,000.  how  to  do  it,  then 
take  on  other  community  newspapers 
in  Connecticut  who  need  help.  First 
year:  $7,500;  can  progress  to  $15,000. 

Alfred  Stanford,  Publisher 
MILFORD  CITIZE3< 

117  Broad  St.,  Milford,  Conn.,  06461 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  NEEDiX)  in 
circulation  or  telephone  oi>eration. 
Sixty-year-old  company.  Challenging 
opportunity.  Write  Box  166,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RAPIDLY-EXPANDING 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Area  5,  has  opening  for  several  faculty 
members.  Persons  sought  with  adver¬ 
tising,  industrial  editing,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  secondary  school  journalism 
specialties.  Master's  degree  and  merlia 
experience  required.  Salary  and  rank 
open.  Box  110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Large  M’dwestern  university  offers  a 
challenging  opportunity  for  aggressive 
young  man.  Prefer  2-3  years  ex|)erience 
with  medium  to  large  daily  newspaper. 
This  position  will  involve  contact  with 
all  news  me<lia.  Excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Send  resume  to  Box 
148.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Ol't'ortunity  Itiiit'loyer 


WEST  OR  SOUTH  YOUNG  MAN? 
With  acquisitions,  good  potentiai  will 
develop  for  qualified  newspaperman. 
FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  contact  young, 
growing 

COPELAND 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
Courier  News,  Plant  City,  Fla.  33566 
Standanl-Register,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028 


Artists 

ARTIST — General  editorial  require¬ 
ments  including  air  brush  retouching. 
Some  night  shifts.  Guild  scale.  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram,  604  Pine 
Ave..  I^ng  Beach,  Calif.,  90801. 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED  | 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

wanted  by  the  finest  daily  newspaper 
in  its  circulation  group.  Locat^  in 
Zone  3  with  tremendous  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Must  bo  alert  and  aggressive,  plus 
have  the  stuff  it  takes  to  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  results  at  a  reasonable  cost 
from  your  imaginative  promotion. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  circu¬ 
lator  who  wants  a  future  and  is  willing 
to  work  for  it.  Liberal  bonus  plan.  Ap¬ 
plications  held  in  strict  confidence^ 
State  age,  eilucation,  working  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  Box  140,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

TERRIFIC  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
young,  experienced  salesman-manager 
for  (now)  1-man  department.  Tremen¬ 
dous  growth  potential.  Need  thoroughly 
qualified  person  willing  to  work  for 
fine  future.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits. 
Fastest-growing  South  Georgia  city. 
.Send  resume  to:  Syd  Fishel,  Advtg. 
Dir.,  The  Daily  Tifton  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  708,  Tifton,  Ga.  31794. 


NIT-PICKER  with  about  10  years 
tough  daily  experience,  plus  Nieman  or 
equivalent,  to  excite  students  in  small 
journalism  department.  Zone  1  univer¬ 
sity.  Salary  oi>en.  Box  155,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Administrative 

AC(X)UNTANT-AUDITOR 
Business  growth  requires  200.000  com¬ 
bination  circulation  daily  in  zone  7  to 
create  a  new  position  in  accounting 
department.  Seeking  college  graduate 
25-35,  preferably  a  CPA.  This  chal¬ 
lenging  position  includes  work  in  the 
areas  of  financial  statement  prepara¬ 
tion.  internal  auditing,  and  budgeting. 
Opportunity  for  the  right  person 
includes  attractive  starting  salary, 
proven  job  stability  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  employee  benefit  program.  Your 
resumd  (which  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence)  should  include  your  most 
recent  compensation.  Box  98,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


C.  P.  A. 

A  leading  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  2 
IS  seeking  a  young  CPA  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Auditor. 

This  position  offers  definite  advance- 
™ent  opportunity,  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  (pension,  insurance,  etc.)  and  sal- 
sry  commensurate  with  experience. 
Your  resumd  should  include  age,  edu¬ 
cation.  experience,  previous  earnings 
and  expected  starting  salary. 

All  replies  confidential. 

Box  115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOOTHERN  CALIFORNIA!  Assistant 
t^troller,  assistant  Business  Manager 
trPe.  for  large  operation.  Pull  result, 
sought  to  Box  111,  Edi- 
*  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  ARTIST-COPY  WRITER 
I  needed  for  newly  created  department 
on  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in 
Ohio.  If  you  can  proficiently  process 
retail  ad  copy,  make  sharp  speculative 
layouts,  and  possess  a  flair  for  cre¬ 
ativity,  we  have  a  permanent  position 
for  you  with  a  good  salary  and  plenty 
of  fringes.  Send  resume  and  sample 
layouts  with  copy  in  confidence  to  Box 
105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 
AGENT 

Large  Pennsylvania  newspaper  has  op¬ 
ening  for  an  independent  contractor  to 
take  over  a  large  agency  in  N.Y. 
State.  Established  business  with  trained 
staff,  equipment  and  office  in  downtown 
location.  Ability  to  supervise  and  man¬ 
age  a  must.  Included  in  the  franchise 
are  a  guaranteed  salary,  expenses.  Send  | 
complete  resume  to  Box  42,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
eastern  Oregon  daily.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  with  experience 
ready  to  run  his  own  department. 
Write,  giving  full  details,  to  Box  108, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  medium-sized  morning 
daily.  “Little  Merchant"  system.  Zone 
2.  Excellent  advancement  opportunity. 
Confidential  handling.  Box  112,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM— Start  $11,500  a  year 
•4-  bonus.  East  const  a.m.  daily.  Re¬ 
quires  strong  leader,  well-qualified  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  work  ...  a 
man  who  can  handle  the  rougher  circu¬ 
lation  problems  of  today.  For  the  right 
man,  this  can  be  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  top  job.  Write  Box  158,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIVISION  MANAGER 
Los  Angeles  Area  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  successful  back¬ 
ground  in  classifie<I  advertising  who 
can  train,  manage  and  inspire  sales¬ 
people. 

He  should  capable  of  working  with 
trainees  and  actually  demonstrating 
how  sales  are  made.  Comiwtitive  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
an  asset  but  not  a  necessity. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future 
with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Salary  open. 

Write  in  confidence  giving  details  about 
yourself.  Box  3188,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning  2I-M  Speidel  newspa¬ 
per.  Permanent  position.  Good  salary 
-I-  liberal  bonuses,  retirement  program 
— many  other  benefits.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  thoroughly  experience 
salesman.  Write:  Robert  Huttenhoff, 
Advtg.  Dir.,  Salinas  Californian.  Sa¬ 
linas.  Calif.,  giving  complete  back¬ 
ground.  Include  sample  layouts  if  avail¬ 
able. 
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LEADING  major  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tative  firm  offers  fine  career  opportunity 
in  New  York  office  as  Account  Execu¬ 
tive  selling  major  accounts  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  past  earnings.  Applications 
treated  in  strictest  confidence.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Write  Box  66, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIKE  A  CHALLENGE?  Area  2  news¬ 
paper  in  dynamic  market  seeks  a 
Classified  Manager  who  has  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  ability  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  market.  Nearly  40,000  circulation 
and  growing.  Box  132,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Progressive 
6,000  p.m.  daily ;  offset  plant.  Salary 
commensurate  with  exiMrience.  Daily 
News,  Greenville,  Mich.  48838. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Area 
5  suburban  weekly.  Must  be  an  alert, 
intelligent  competitor  who  can  effec¬ 
tively  sell  and  provide  guidance  and 
leadership  for  a  growing  staff.  Quality 
newq;)aper  is  state's  “General  Excel¬ 
lence”  winner  and  largest  ABC  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  We're  growing  fast  and 
you’ll  hasten  our  growth  if  you’re  the 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Box  45, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN,  under  40,  with  minimum 
5  years  experience  selling  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  needed  by  progrressive  news¬ 
paper  in  attractive  community.  Zone  4. 
Retirement,  insurance,  paid  vacations. 
Salary  open.  Send  resum4  and  sample 
layout.  Box  58,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  MANAGER,  market-oriented, 
for  key  position,  backup  man  in  large 
California  operation.  Must  have  acumen 
and  experience  to  suit  highly  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  Complete  resume,  com¬ 
pensation  anticipated,  availability  first 
letter.  Confidential.  Box  70,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MAN  with  management  ijotential. 
Quality  suburban  weekly  with  over 
17,000  paid  circulation.  ABC  member. 
Area  5.  Exi>erience,  references,  salary 
expected  to  Box  60,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
I  am  looking  for  an  energetic  advertis¬ 
ing  newspaperman  to  take  charge  of  an 
eight-man  department — one  who  may 
now  be  advertising  manager  of  a  small 
daily  or  the  #1  salesman  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  the  top  spot  on  a  35,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Applicant  must  have  su¬ 
pervisory  ability.  good  promotional 
ideas,  and  be  willing  to  work  hard  to 
achieve  success. 

Salary  to  start  around  $8,500  with  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  other  fringe  benefits, 
with  the  future  leading  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 

Chart  Area  #1.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence.  Write  Advertising  Director, 
Box  52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPENING 
FOR  AN  AMBITIOUS 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  is  a  challenging  opportunity  and 
permanent  position  on  a  very  fine  news¬ 
paper  advertising  staff — where  results 
are  well  rewarded.  Excellent  salary, 
bonus,  all  company  benefits  including 
company-paid  retirement  plan. 

THE  MAN  we  seek  should  be  able  to 
write  excellent  selling  copy  and  make 
attractive  layouts.  He  should  know  re¬ 
tailing  and  be  able  to  work  closely 
with  business  firms — ^planning  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  to  meet  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  month  by  month.  Every  sales 
aid  is  available  for  doing  a  go^  job. 

THIS  NEWSPAPER  is  a  very  progres¬ 
sive  morning  and  evening  combination 
of  over  100,000  circulation,  located  in 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  markets  in  the  South.  You 
and  your  family  would  enjoy  excep¬ 
tionally  pleasant  living  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  Excellent  climate.  Ideal 
working  conditions.  Five-day  week. 

AIR-MAIL,  in  confidence,  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  present  remuneration  and  i)er- 
sonal  information  to:  George  Lemons, 
Advertising  Director,  Greensboro  News- 
Record,  Greensboro,  N.C.  26402. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN— Sal¬ 
ary.  commission — promising  opportu¬ 
nity.  Offset  semi-weekly.  Splendid  rec¬ 
reation  area.  Ph:  889-5387,  W.  F.  Mac- 
Knight,  Ontario  (Oreg.)  Argus-Ob- 
server 
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HEI.P  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


T 


Display  Advertising 

POSITION  OPEN  NOW  for  a  young, 
aggressive  local  retail  display  salesman, 
with  newspaper  advertising  experience, 
on  55,000  circulation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  live  and  expanding 
market.  Exceptional  opportunity  in¬ 
cluding  good  fringe  benefits  for  man 
(or  woman)  seeking  good  earnings  in 
permanent  iXMition.  Salary  +  unique 
monthly  commission-bonus  plan  -|- 
mileage.  Send  all  information  on  selL 
including  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Miss  Anne  F.  Lester,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  The  Home  News.  Box  551, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  08903.  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  29,000  combination  daily.  Must  be 
self-starter,  strong  on  copy,  layout  and 
sales.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and 
working  conditions.  Forward  resume 
including  experience  and  sample  of  lay¬ 
outs  to:  P.  Kohl.  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  37662. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  on  lay¬ 
out  and  experience  in  competitive  sell¬ 
ing,  for  fast-growing  Area  9  offset 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  full  particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement,  to  Box  95, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  j 
I  Order  Blank  I 


1  Name - 

g  Address - 

1  City - 

a  State - Zip  Code. 

I 

I  By - 
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I  Copy - 
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I 
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I  □  AMign-  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  5 
a  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  M 

I  Mail  to:  a 


HELP  W  ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive, 
experienced  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  willing  to  prove  himself  to  be 
the  right  man  for  rapid  advancement 
to  management  responsibility.  Send 
detailed  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  D.  P.  Lynch.  Advertising 
Director,  Free  Press.  103  West  Colo¬ 
rado  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo¬ 
rado,  80902. 


TOP-DRAWER  ADVERTISING  REP 
for  14,000  Southern  Calif,  daily.  Strong 
in  sales  and  layout.  Wage  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Beautiful  com¬ 
munity.  Box  114,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  established  ABC  suburban  news¬ 
paper  in  Northern  N.J.  Retail  and 
classified  sales  management  experience 

required.  Attractive  opportunity  for  ex¬ 

perienced  manager  or  #2  man  on  way 
up.  Superior  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  164,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  SALKSMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 

E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 

typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 

land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago.  III.  60603. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN:  Theater- 

movies,  nightclubs-restaurants.  N.Y.C. 
experience.  Box  44.  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
with  exi>erience  and  imagination,  to 
create  layouts  and  successfully  sell  es¬ 

tablished  and  new  retail  accounts  in 
Chicago’s  richest  suburban  area. 
Award-winning  group  of  offset  weeklies 

offers  top  salary,  bonus,  and  expenses, 

plus  opportunity  for  fast  advancement. 

Send  resume  and  tearsheets  of  your 

work  to  Mr.  Hirsch,  The  STAR,  High¬ 

land  Park.  III.  60035. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  now 
with  a  small  daily  or  weekly,  and  is 
ready  to  move  to  a  modem,  progressive 
Ohio  25M  daily.  Many  company  benefits 
including  paid  vacations,  bonus,  car 
allowance,  congenial  co-workers.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  150,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


BEST  COPY  DESK 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Zone  2.  wants  man  who  can  make  the 
grade.  Box  3228,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


POLICE,  CITY  HALL  REPORTER, 
for  10,000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of 
variety  in  work— opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  —  good  fringe  benefits. 
Write:  Jack  Howey,  Managing  Ed., 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87.  Peru. 
Ind.,  46970,  giving  resume  and  salary 
requirements;  or  call  (AC  317)  473- 
6641. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  7  Do  you  now  feel  you  have 
reached  the  peak  of  your  performance 
there?  If  so  we  are  looking  for  you. 
Where?  A  metroix>litan  7-day  morning 
newspaper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  oi)erations  and  has  openings  for 
qualified  young  people  for  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters.  copy  editors.  editorial 
writers,  special  writers.  Give  us  your 
complete  academic  and  working  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter  to  Box  3154,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Salaries  )>etter-than-aver- 
age.  Good  benefits  and  pension  pro¬ 
gram,  excellent  living  conditions. 


REPORTER — 6,000  p.m.  daily.  Some 
experience  preferred,  but  will  consider 
beginner.  Daily  News,  Greenville, 
Mich.  48838. 


Editorial 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  neswpapir 
combinations.  Good  pay — excdlsat 
fringe  1>enefits — secure  future  for  m. 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job 
in  a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of 
170.000.  The  State  Capital — home  of 
LSU  ...  an  ideal  community  in  whidi 
to  work.  College  graduate  prefsnsd. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  p*! 
sonnel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giviof 
full  details  of  experience. 


COPY  EDITOR — Immediate  opening, 
metro  morning  with  high  standardi! 
Salary  negotiable.  Good  fringes.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  Managing  Edi. 
tor,  Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  152(4. 


LET'S  TALK  SALARY 

Aggressive  midwest  daily  (located  os 

Lake  Erie)  needs  men  of  a  like  nature 

to: 

—head  county  bureau  under  thumb  of 

tough  competition  ($110  to  $15(1  nw 

week) 

— experienced  reporter  for  in-depth 
urban  affairs  writing  ($130  to  $U( 
per  week) 

Box  75,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  25,000  morning;  t-l 
years’  daily  experience.  Air-mail: 
Executive  Editor,  Montana  Standard, 
Butte.  Mont.,  59701. 


BEGINNERS 

If  you  have  the  potential  and  deairt, 

we’ll  train  you  to  become  a  member  of 

one  of  the  hardest-hitting  staffs  is 
Northern  Ohio. 

It’s  hard  work  but  the  rewards  (finas. 

cial  and  personal)  are  great.  If  you’re 

serious  about  newspapers,  and  want  a 

kicking-off  point,  write 

Box  77,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  OFFSET  DAILY,  top 
paper  in  North  Central  Indiana,  ii 
looking  for  aggressive  reporter  to  stal 
a  new  bureau ;  desk  man :  and  general 
assignment  reporter.  Will  pay  good 
salary  and  top  fringe  benefits  to  quali¬ 
fied.  experienced  men.  Want  someost 
with  young  ideas  and  part  of  new 
breed  of  journalists;  1-2  years  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Advancement  in  pa; 
and  position  likely.  Need  clips,  resund 
of  experience  and  references.  Write: 
Bill  Nangle,  Kokomo  Morning  Tiraea 
Kokomo,  Indiana  46901,  or  call  (IT- 
453-0110  today. 


ARE  YOU  WORTH 
$200  A  WEEK? 

Expansion — Retirement — Sabbatical 
Leave — Military  Leave — More 
Generous  Vacations 
are  bringing  about  early  openings  os 
the  news  staff  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record  for 

REPORTER  (day) 
REPORTER  (night) 
REWRITEMAN 
COPY  READER 
WOMEN’S  NEWS  WRITER 
REPORTER-COPY  READER 
Six-year  scale  is  $181.25,  going  to 
$200  in  two  years.  Fringe  benefits  ei- 
cellent.  If  you  are  worth  $200  and  sot 
getting  it,  here  is  your  chance.  Applf 
in  full  to  Managing  Editor,  Stockton 
Record,  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  Calif. 
95201. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  has  a  farm 
background,  a  degree  in  journalism  or 
agriculture,  and  writes  copy  farmcn 
will  read.  We  can  offer  him  the 
spot  on  an  Eastern  agricultural  collegt 
information  staff,  an  excellent  aaluf, 
a  nice  place  to  live  and  work,  and  t 
chance  to  branch  out  into  radio, 
tography  and  publications.  Send  resume 
to  Box  120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits; 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  i* 
porter  on  expanding  weekly  in  tw 
Eauit.  Fine  working  conditions — aupm* 
growth  potential.  Send  background, 
perience  to  Box  55,  Editor  &  Publimtw. 
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boston  metropolitan  daily 
wanU  Picture  Editor-Caption  Writer, 
tfuit  have  exi»erience  with  large  daily 
writing  against  edition.  Knowledge  lay¬ 
out.  print  quality,  composition  neces- 
art.  Five-day,  37%  hr.,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  union  contract.  Start  $8500-9000, 
uliastable  right  man.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Bo*  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT  DAILY  in  college 
practicing  exacting  editing 
itaadards,  and  sophisticated  news  cov¬ 
erage  would  like  to  employ  reporter. 
Our  last  graduates  work  for  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  The  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Xbs  Providence  Journal.  If  you  would 
like  to  join  a  newspaper  where  thor¬ 
ough  reporting  is  appreciated — and  are 
willing  to  come  for  an  interview — write 
Box  102.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  PLUS — Eastern  daily 
his  opening  for  a  copy  editor.  This 
could  le^  to  more  responsible  duties 
for  a  man  with  the  ability  to  develop 
local  news  coverage  and  direct  people. 
It’s  an  ideal  "next  step"  for  a  weekly 
editor  or  small  daily  city  editor.  Posi¬ 
tion  is  on  a  successful  morning  news- 
niper  in  an  area  offering  the  finest 
living  for  a  family.  Write  Box  135, 
Uitor  &  Publisher. 

DBSKMAN-REPORTER — Need  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  running  wire  desk  two 
diyi  per  week  and  general  assignment 
work  three  days  per  week.  Opportunity 
for  advancement  to  desk  assignment. 
Join  aggressive  28,000  daily  in  the 
prooeaa  of  building  modern  offset  plant 
in  Kntucky's  third  largest  metropolitan 
area.  Phone  collect.  Larry  Hager,  (AC 
502)  683-1611.  _ 

enterprising  reporter  to  cover 
community  and  economic  development 
and  local  government  in  East  St.  Louis 
and  the  Metro  Elast  area  of  Illinois. 
Should  be  imaginative  and  aggressive; 
should  have  2  years  experience  in  re¬ 
porting  with  a  degree. 

Good  metropolitan  location  to  be  a 
put  (rf  and  take  advantage  of  St. 
Umia  area  cultural  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

The  Metro  East  Journal — a  38,000  p.m. 
daily — is  a  member  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schrab  newspaper  group  of  Illinois. 
0^  promotional  opportunities  on  a 
growing  daily.  Salary  to  $170  per  week. 
Send  complete  resume  to  H.  E.  Hay, 
I^NI.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62525. 

EDITOR  -  REPORTER  on  growing 
weAlies.  Requires  newswriting,  head¬ 
writing,  willingness  to  mave  into  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Knowledge  in  either  farm 
or  sports  helpful ;  33-miles  from  In- 
ditnipolis;  new  school — good  country 
sir;  get  away  from  smog,  riots. 
Esstam  Indiana  Pub.  Co.,  Knights- 
town,  Ind.,  46148. 
on  — - 

If.)  EXPERIENCED  MAN  who  can  cover 
injrthing  for  afternoon  Virginia  daily 
with  short  hours,  pleasant  working 
conditions  smd  scenic  mountain  loca¬ 
tion.  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  right  experience  and  educational 
bsckground.  Box  92,  Editor  &  Pub- 


6  MEN  NEEDED 

Big  eastern  afternoon  newspaper  has 
a  couple  of  vacancies  and  is  expanding 
its  staff.  2  copy  editors ;  a  sports  desk 
man;  and  3  reporters  needed.  We're  a 
quality  operation  and  prefer  "pros” — 
but  will  train  young  men  with  real 
potential.  Excellent  pay  and  develop¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Box  104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


lOUR  SPORTS  EDITOR  IS  MOVING 
to  to  the  wire  desk,  and  is  anxious  to  see 
ex-  his  good  work  continued.  This  is  an 
sot  usosnal  opportunity  for  a  sportswriter 
oph  with  some  experience  and  the  desire 
ktoo  to  take  charge  of  a  sports  desk  on  a 
slif.  2511  evening  in  a  sports-minded  college 
town.  Good  salary  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact;  W.  D.  Behling.  Managing 
Ed..  The  Daily  News,  Beloit,  Wise., 
5»11. 

REPORTERS — Need  reporters  with  two 
or  years  experience  in  general 
^Wting  on  growing  seven-day  news- 
osper  in  Kentucky’s  third  metropolitan 
use.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi- 
cnos.  Fine  opportunity  for  alert,  ag- 
rtsssive,  objective  newsmen.  Two  posi- 
'JOBs  open.  Phone  collect.  Larry  Hager, 
f*C  602)  683-1511. 

SPORTC  WRITER  for  4-man  staff. 
fsuBsdiate  employment.  Send  all  neces- 
with  first  application.  No  'phone 
yh.  Contact ;  Sports  Editor,  Free 
”*■>  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80902. 


STATE  AND  CITY  REPORTER  needed 
by  66,000  midwest  daily  with  record  of  | 
steady  growth.  Five-day  week,  good  j 
fringes,  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Box  84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTING  SPOT  open  on  Zone 
2  PM  daily.  This  is  for  a  person  in¬ 
terested  in  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  skills  and  move  into  a  top  writing 
position.  Excellent  working  conditions 
and  employee  benefit  programs,  college 
community — and  growing.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  134,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE’LL  PAY  $176-A-WEEK  for  top- 
notch  deskman  with  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Medium-sized  morning  daily  in 
Northeast.  Box  99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Why  go  to  work  for  a  non-profit. 
Catholic  weekly  newspaper?  Profes¬ 
sional  pay  standards.  Entire  operation 
in  service  of  editorial  function.  Chance 
to  have  an  important  influence  on  a 
metropolitan  area ;  chance  to  participate 
in  top-level  decisions.  Interested?  Write 
Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHANCE  TO  EXCEL 
If  you  wish  to  grow  as  a  reporter, 
deskman,  or  society  writer,  with  a 
growing  25,000  circulation  paper  that 
wants  to  be  the  best,  we’d  like  to  talk 
to  you.  We  want  your  talent,  energy 
and  ideas.  We  offer  a  progressive  news- 
pai>er  situated  in  a  university  city  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  just 
loaded  with  great  mountains,  fast 
streams  and  clear  lakes.  Write  Box 
171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER-REPORTER,  $110  week 
for  bright  young  man  with  experience 
copy  editing,  writing.  Smart,  active 
offset  daily,  13,500.  A1  Oickle,  Asst. 
Managing  Ed.,  The  Recorder,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.  01301. 

EDITOR  for  leading  professional  mili¬ 
tary  magazine.  Elxperienced,  capable 
news  or  magazine  and  able  to  take 
complete  charge  of  editorial  and  edi¬ 
torial  production — develop  and  expand 
editorial  content — and  direct  small  staff. 
Published  by  a  non-profit  association  as 
a  professional  publication  (not  a  house 
organ).  This  is  an  oi>ening  for  a  man 
looking  for  a  challenge  to  his  com¬ 
petency  as  a  well-rounded  journalist 
with  executive  ability. 

Offers  an  opportunity  for  satisfying 
career  (our  present  editor  has  been 
with  us  for  more  than  25  years),  Wash¬ 
ington-based.  Send  personal  resume  in¬ 
cluding  education,  work  experience  and 
references.  Salary  commensurate  with 
responsibilities.  Please  state  approxi¬ 
mate  salary  requirements.  Box  186, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS.  COPY  READERS. 

REPORTERS  AND  DESK  MEN 
wanted  by  growing  North  Jersey  daily, 
morning  and  evening.  Fully  experience 
men  neede<I  but  will  train  those  with 
some  daily  experience.  Prevailing  sal¬ 
ary,  advancement,  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume.  State  salary  desired.  Box  142, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  respon¬ 
sible  editorial  position  with  firm  pub¬ 
lishing  six  offset  weeklies.  Key  job 
with  appropriate  pay  scale  in  growing 
organization.  Call  or  write  John  W. 
Nash,  Pub.,  Times  Pub.  Co.,  New 
Milford,  Conn.  06776. 

GROW  WITH  FLORIDA? 

The  news  staff  of  The  Miami  Herald 
(circ.  1960—357,629;  1966—427,706)  is 
growing,  tool  Added  positions  must  be 
filled:  sports  writer-desk  man,  general 
assignment  and  bureau  reporters  and 
copy  editors. 

If  you  welcome  the  competitive  chal¬ 
lenges  and  advancement  opportunities 
on  a  progressive  newspaper,  send  full 
background  to: 

John  McMullan 

Executive  Editor 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

Miami,  Florida  33101 

GROWING,  MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  in  I 
live  Ohio  college  town  is  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  man  to  serve  in  key 
news  room  capacity.  Good  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  availability,  qual¬ 
ifications  (particularly  in  editing  and 
layout),  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  1 

A  leading  New  Jersey  daily  needs  an 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  a  fast- 
growing  municipality  in  its  territory. 
'The  job  requires  a  person  to  write 
news  of  government  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  and  of  the  infinite  variety  of  life 
in  the  community.  Write  Mr.  Luery, 
THE  DAILY  HOME  NEWS.  123  How 
Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  08903,  or 
phone  (AC  201)  545-4000,  between 

10:00  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 

LET’S  MAKE  A  DEAL! 

We’re  in  the  market  for  copy  readers — 
I)eople  who  are  interested  in  being  more 
than  paragraph  markers.  In  return, 
you’ll  get  one  of  the  very  best  pay 
scales  on  one  of  the  biggest,  busiest, 
liveliest  and  boomingest  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  Zone  5.  Box  183,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

LOOKING  FOR  A  CHALLENGE?  You 
can  prove  yourself  in  this  job— opening 
a  North  Central  Ohio  news  bureau  for 
fast-moving,  feature-conscious  paper. 
Youth  and  experience  needed,  but  abil¬ 
ity  to  be  a  self-starter  counts  most. 
Write  Dick  Collier,  State  Editor,  News 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Nashua  Telegraph,  New  Hami>- 
shire’s  largest  evening  newspaper,  has 
once-in-a-Iifetime  opportunity  for  a 
managing  editor.  Will  consider  only 
thoroughly  experienced  man  to  join 
management  team  that  has  put  us  on 
top.  Write  in  confidence  to  Charles  W. 
Weaver,  Jr.,  Publisher,  60  Main  Street, 
Nashua,  N.  H.  03060. 


GBaJERAL  NEWS-SPORTS  Reporter 
for  lively  6-day  p.m.  daily.  Layout, 
head  writing  experience  essential.  Ideal 
for  man  on  the  way  up.  Camera  use 
helpful.  No  beginners.  $120  weekly  mini¬ 
mum  to  start.  Need  now  I  Progressive 
city  of  7,000.  Fine  schools — exceptional 
recreational  area ;  resort,  horticultural 
and  industrial  economy.  Send  complete 
resumd  with  samples  of  your  writing 
(which  will  be  returned)  to:  Don 
Schoenwether,  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven,  Michigan  49090.  Interview  es¬ 
sential. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Need  "idea”  man  who’ll  make  full  use 
of  art  on  small,  offset  daily — build  lo¬ 
cal  news  content — develop  editorial 
page.  The  Post-Dispatch,  Box  152, 
Pittsburg  (Northern)  California  94565, 


PRESTIGE  NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 

wants  to  get  acquainted  with  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editors  for  possible  future 
expansion.  Copy-editing  experience  on 
general  national  magazine  or  large 
newspaper  essential.  Excellent  opi>or- 
tunity  for  young  man  or  woman  on 
way  up.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  All  inquiries  confidential.  Box 
175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

EMPLOYEE  PUBUCATIONS 

Journalism  of  related  degree. 
2-5  years’  experience  to  edit 
professional  quality  tabloid 
newspapers  for  marketing  and 
production  employees.  Hart¬ 
ford  location,  limited  travel, 
unlimited  opportunity. 

Salary  is  open,  so  are  com¬ 
munication  channels  to  the 
top.  Unsurpassed  benefits 
package. 

For  Interview  Call  or  Write 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Coburn,  Manager 
Public  Relations  &  Publications 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

A  DIVISION  OF  LITTON  INDUSTRIES 

150  NEW  PARK  AVENUE 
HARTFORD,  CONN.  06106 
(203)  233-2621 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


OFFSET  DAILY — Michigan’s  newest, 
seeks  young  self-starter  with  2-4  years 
experience  to  help  cover  one  of  the 
nation’s  fastest  growing  areas.  Six-day, 
afternoons,  emphasizing  local  art  and 
features.  Come  grow  with  us!  Write 
Mike  Middlesworth,  Editor,  The  Daily 
Sentinel.  Box  129,  Utica,  Michigan, 
48087.  Or  call,  collect,  (AC  313)  731- 
1000. 


REPORTER  p.m.  6,500  daily.  Cover  3 
counties,  3  states;  not  a  dull  work 
situation.  Forward  resume  to:  Maurice 
K.  Henry,  Pub.,  Daily  News,  Middles- 
boro,  Ky.,  40965. 

REPORTER  for  prize-winning  3200 
circulation  weekly  at  hub  of  interesting 
city.  Congenial  staff,  good  salary,  vaca¬ 
tion.  group  insurance.  Write  Times, 
Willard.  Ohio  44890. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  Bay  area  daily, 
35,000  circulation,  needs: 
Aggressive,  imaginative  reporter  for 
major  assignments;  skilled  copy  editor 
with  flair  for  layout,  sharp  heads. 

Must  have  at  least  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  on  smaller  daily.  Some 
night  shifts  required.  Top  pay  for  top 
■people.  Box  144,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN— Young  man.  well 
versed  in  sports  makeup,  copy  riding 
and  headline  writing  to  join  fast-grow¬ 
ing  100.000  PM.  Some  writing.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  numerous  benefits,  ideal 
climate.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Personnel  Director,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
News,  P.O.  Box  131,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  33302. 


SPORTS  OPPORTUNITY 
45,000  circulation  daily  adding  to  sports 
staff.  Needs  experienced  combination 
reporter-desk  man.  Send  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  resume  to:  Jim  Barnhart, 
Sports  Editor.  The  Pantagraph,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  III.,  61701. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment,  Vir¬ 
ginia  16,000  afternoon  daily.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  N.J.  DAILY— Experi¬ 
enced  for  municipal,  county  coverage. 
Box  185,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


THRIVING  METRO  EVENING  DAILY 
in  Midwest  seeks  reporter  to  replace 
top-notch  man  we  just  moved  to  our 
Washington  bureau.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  fast,  accurate.  We  have  one  of 
the  best  salary  scales,  and  a  35-hour 
week.  Box  160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

A  NEW  CONCEPT  OF  JOURNALISM 
AP-Dow  Jones  Economic  Report  will  j 
commence  world-wide  operations  April  | 
1.  1967.  This  overseas  business  and  : 
financial  news  ser\’ice  has  been  formed 
by  Dow  Jones  &  Company  and  The  AP.  ^ 
Dow  Jones.  Publisher  of  The  Wall  | 
Street  Journal — The  National  Observer 
— and  Barron’s  Magazine,  has  already  i 
assembled  a  special  editorial  staff  for  | 
The  AP-Dow  Jones  Economic  Report  i 
in  the  U.S.,  but  two  or  three  spots  are  I 
still  open  for  highly-qualified  copy  j 
editors-rewrite  men  in  New  York. 

If  you  have  a  background  of  responsi-  ! 
bility  in  editing  or  reporting  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  publication,  general  magazine, 
newspaper  or  wire  service,  and  have  a 
special  interest  in  international  new's, 
write  telling  us  of  your  qualifications. 

AP-Dow  Jones  Economic  Report 
Editorial  Office 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10004 


DESK  MAN — We  need  experience! 
The  person  we’re  looking  for  has  been 
on  a  copy  desk  for  several  years  and  is 
tired  of  the  same  old  routine.  If  you 
are  over  40,  but  have  bright  young 
ideas  and  are  ready  to  w’ork  with  an 
active  desk,  send  resume  to  Box  187. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  some 
photo  know’how*  for  small  5-day  daily. 
Need  immediately.  Was  paying  $95  a 
week  plus  benefits :  state  pay  needs. 
Send  resume,  clips  to:  Montrose  (Colo.) 
Press  81401. 

Free  Lance 

KNOWLEDGEABLE  WRITERS,  imag¬ 
inative  photographers  needed  all  cities 
by  national  tennis  publication.  Tell  us 
your  qualifications.  Box  165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  j 

Printers 

GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted  ; 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpress. 
Six  weeklies  print^  on  web  offset  in  i 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent.  ! 
Courier,  Gibson  City,  Illinois  60936. 


NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  operator.  G-4.  | 
TTS  equipped.  Good  living  conditions.  I 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 


WANTED:  TOP-FLIGHT  PRINTER 
Apply  or  write  to: 

Fayette  Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va.  26901 


WANTED— COMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Va.  24426. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  needed  by 
small,  growing  afternoon  daily.  Real 
<H>portunity  I  Daily  Record,  Dunn,  N.C. 
28334. 


ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY  PRINTER, 
Lino-operator  for  first-class,  growing 
weekly  in  the  heart  of  Alaska’s  most  I 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  country.  | 
New  building— good  equipment — con¬ 
genial  staff.  Permanent.  Top  wages  and  , 
conditions  to  qualified  man.  Cheechaka  j 
News.  Drawer  "O.”  Kenai,  Alaska  ' 
99611.  Phone:  262-4429. 


Production  j 

OFf'.SET  PLANT  ; 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  ' 

E.\cellent  opi>ortunity  for  aggressive 
young  man.  Large  central  offset  print-  ' 
ing  plant  on  Eastern  Seaboard.  Salary 
up  to  $15,000  <le|>ending  u|)on  qualifica-  I 
tions.  Write  stating  qualifications,  past  ' 
employment  history,  and  references  to 
Box  180,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  newspapers.  For  application  write: 
P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  17110. 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  model  33. 
Must  be  competent  ads,  jobs,  1% 
galleys  straight  matter  hour.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Good  wage.  Permanent.  Ritiville 
Journal-Times,  Ritzville,  W’ashington, 
99169. 


’ITS  OPE21ATORS  —  Unjustified  taxje 
operation,  60  words  per  minute  com¬ 
petency.  Scale  $162.00.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 


WANT!®:  OPERATORS.  MANUAL, 
for  Kelly  B  press.  Hoagland  Hardware, 
Hoagland,  Indiana  46743. 


LINO’TYPE  OPERATOR— 6-day  daily. 
Contact  Bob  Vellenga.  The  News- 
Herald.  Willoughby,  Ohio.  44094.  (AC 
216)  942-2100.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESS-SnniEO  FOREMAN  for  18,000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  extierience  with  Goss  Uni- 
tubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo  de¬ 
partment  ;  fully-equipp^  new  modem 
plant.  Frin^  tenefits  include  vacation, 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  newspaper,  j 
Write  giving  resume  of  experience  to  ' 
G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  Liverpool. 
Ohio,  Review  43920. 


WANTED!  I  !  | 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire  | 
Pressroom  Foreman,  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 
13440. 


PLANNING  ENGINEER 
LARGE  NYC  NEWSPAPER  has  open¬ 
ing  for  graduate  engineer  with  elec-  1 
Ironies,  electrical  or  mechanical  back-  j 
ground;  one  to  five  years  experience.  ! 
Unique  opportunity  to  work  with  small  | 
group  of  planning  engineers  in  the  de-  I 
velopment  of  new  equipment,  systems, 
plant  layout  and  proc^ures  in  news¬ 
paper  production.  Excellent  salary  and 
growth  opportunity  with  liberal  bene¬ 
fit  plan.  Candidate  should  have  com¬ 
plete!  or  be  exempt  from  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Send  details  of  elucation,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion  ' 


I  We  Need  a  Key  Man  in  Our 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 

,  If  you  are  the  promotion  manager 
of  a  middle-sized  newspaper,  or 
are  buried  in  a  huge  department 
of  a  giant  newspaper  ...  or  if 
,  you’re  the  ad  manager  of  a  middle- 
I  sized  company  ...  if  you’re  creative  i 
I  ...  a  real  advertising,  promotion, 
public  relations  pro  ...  if  you  | 
have  a  strong  college  background  ! 
.  .  .  are  “thirtyish”  or  younger  .  .  .  i 
here’s  what  we  have  to  offer  you!  | 
A  key  spot  in  our  17-man  promo-  I 
tion  department.  You  will  immedi- 
ately  assume  a  major  area  of  ' 
responsibility,  and  will  work  with 
and  be  supported  by  a  highly  crea¬ 
tive  promotion  group.  The  salary 
is  open.  If  you  wish  to  discuss 
your  future  with  us,  write  and  tell 
us  about  yourself,  including  your  | 
present  salary  level. 


CXJMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyper 
for  group  of  weeklies  in  San  Francisco 
area.  Union  shop;  35-hr.  week ;  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  be  thoroughly  competent. 
Air-mail  resume,  references  to  Box  64, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Write:  Roy  C.  Follett 

Promotion  Manager 
REGISTER  and  'TRIBUNE 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50904 


Help  Wanted  —  Public  Relations 


COMMUNICATIONS 

SPECIALIST 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

ASSISTANT 

Challenging  starting  imsition  in  Public  < 
Relations  Department  of  major  con-  I 
sumer  goods  manufacturer  located  in  I 
midwest.  Must  be  skilled  writer,  college  '■ 
graduate,  should  have  minimum  1  year 
journalism,  public  relations  experience 
or  equivalent. 

SALARY  $7,500  PLUS- 
DEPENDING  ON  EXPERIENCE 
SEND  RESUME  TO 

BOX  88,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  PR— Immediate 
opportunity  for  alert,  well-trained  ; 
newsman  with  good  writing  ability  as  ' 
assistant  in  m^ical  school  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Other  members  of 
information  staff  also  newspaper  ex¬ 
patriates.  Hard  news  and  feature  ex¬ 
perience  necessary ;  layout  desirable. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  away  from 
grind  of  daily  deadline.  Send  resume 
to  Howard  Hall,  Director  of  Develop¬ 
ment,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi-  I 
cine,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  27103. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR — Career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  employee  communication  and 
coiporate  public  relations  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  upstate  New  York  utility.  Good 
growth  potential  for  right  person.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  have  college  degree  in 
either  Einglish  or  journalism.  Holders 
of  degrees  in  other  areas  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  if  exceptional  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  can  be  demonstrated.  Some  news¬ 
paper  experience  helpful,  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  3242,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  WRITER  for  Greater  Boston 
University  News  Bureau.  Should  have 
at  least  two  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Starting  salary;  $7,000.  Box  161, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


To  help  develop  expanded 
Ehnployee  Information  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Pennsylvania  util¬ 
ity. 

Program  to  include  magazine, 
tabloid,  newsletter,  and  other 
forms.  Selectee  will  also  as¬ 
sist  in  wide  range  of  PR  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Applicant  should:  have  V4-2 
years  experience  in  internal 
communications;  be  self¬ 
starter  ;  accept  responsibili¬ 
ties;  be  able  to  work  under 
pressure;  have  been  exposed 
to  graphic  arts. 

A  fine  growth  opportunity 
with  a  company  recognized 
as  a  leader  in  its  industry.  Re¬ 
location  expenses  paid. 

Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  and  availability  and 
draft  status  data  to  Box  85 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


INDU.STRIAL  -  BUSINESS  WRITER 
{  with  working  knowledge  of  editorUI 
make-up  and  photography  needed  bjr 
'  public  relations  department  of  a  state 
,  development  board  in  the  snutheaiL 
,  Good  opportunity.  Send  resume  and  sal- 
I  ary  requirement  to :  Box  145,  Editor  h 
I  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

SPECIALISTS 


Excellent  career  opportunities  are  available  for 
qualified  communications  people  to  work  on 
various  IBM  publications  and  deal  in  press  re¬ 
lations  and  employee  communications. 

AppUcants  must  bave  a  minimum  of  4  years  e.x- 
perience  witb  newspaper,  ma;^zine  or  internal 
communications.  A  college  degree,  professional 
writing  and  editorial  skills  are  necessary.  Open¬ 
ings  are  in  tbe  New  York  State  Mid-Hudson 
Valley  and  also  in  Westchester  County. 

Resume  and  salary  details  should  be  sent  to 
Martin  C.  Kennedy,  ^Manager  of  Employment, 
Dept.  545-A4,  IBM  Corporation,  1000  West¬ 
chester  Avenue,  White  Plains,  New  York  10601. 
IBM  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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Itustions  Wsmted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


1  Academic  1 

Display  Advertising  1 

Editorial  I 

Free  Lance 

rtPERIENCED  INSTRUCTOR  —  20 
5^’  metro  newspaper  experience: 
’pushed  non-fiction  author:  know  off- 
it  letterpress.  Master’s  degree.  Mar- 
-led  43.  2  children.  Pull  or  part-time. 
Box  119.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PL-BLIC  INFORMA'nON  DIRECTOR 
Lcollege.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Cur- 
-ently  edit,  supervise  all  aspects  of  two  | 
Usociation  monthly  magazines.  Circu- 
90.000  and  8.700.  Background: 

II  years’  editing:  newspaper,  adver-  I 
rising  and  radio  writing.  Family.  Age 
36.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

XPERIENCED  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  i 
copy  editor,  t(^  reporter,  honors 
raduate  some  free  lancing:  seeks 
ampus  post  with  opportunity  to  work 
or  master’s,  doctorate.  Box  151,  Editor 
Publisher.  I 

.FTERAN  TEACHER,  publisher,  ad-  I 
inistrator  seeks  new  challenge.  Box 
56,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

CONTROLLER.  SEC.-TREAS., 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
ESTATE  TRUSTEE 
with  20  years’  experience  on  daily 
newspaper  seeks  position  as  assistant 
to  publisher  or  general  manager  who 
r.eeds  a  strong,  honest  and  hard-work- 
ng  right  arm.  Box  146,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
ii^er. 

CONVERTING  TO  WEB  OFFSET? 
Experiencetl  Production  Manager  and 
.Vdrainistrator.  in  all  phases,  would 
like  to  help  build  and  manage  a  plant 
with  a  future.  Have  helped  plan  three 
while  in  present  position.  Reputable, 
hard  worker,  family  man,  vet,  refer¬ 
ences,  graphic  arts  degree.  Require 
S12M  to  $15M — and  can  prove  worth! 
Writ*  Box  169,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

LOCAL  CARTOONS — Miracle  cure  for 
uninspired  editorial  page!  Fast  service 
by  best  editorial  cartoonist  in  America 
(maybe  even  the  world).  Am  a  college 
professor,  magazine  cartoonist,  and  a 
middle-of-the-road  nut  on  politics.  Send 
photo  of  local  figure  plus  political  sit¬ 
uation.  Try  me  for  size.  Box  103,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

1  DRAW  LOCAL  EDITORIAL  cartoons 
(or  your  immediate  area  ...  an 
IDEAL  SERVICE  for  growing  daily. 
Box  97,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 

aRCULA’nON  MANAGEHl— city  and 
country :  motor  routes:  and  tough  areas 
no  problem.  Can  pay  the  bill — cut 
down  trouble  and  show  increases.  Will 
relocate  for  good  offer.  Box  128,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR — Aggressive,  solid 
background,  finest  references.  Mid-40’s. 
Box  182,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Strong  on 
sales,  staff  training.  Top  record  me¬ 
dium-size  daily.  Prefer  Area  5.  Box 
177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  ALL-AROUND  NEIWSMAN,  editor- 
writer,  44.  EIxperienced  copy  editing. 

I  layout,  makeup,  supplements,  city  desk,  | 
metropolitan  dailies.  Now  assistant  i 
I  Sunday  editor:  also  complete  charge  j 
I  Sunday  supplement.  Top  writer,  trav-  I 
eled.  Seeks  interesting  challenge.  Box  ; 
16,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR 

I  News  Ebcecutive  on  prestige  paper — 
experienced  as  city  editor,  news  editor, 
foreign  correspondent,  administrator — 
seeks  managing  editor’s  post.  Age  42, 
top  references,  now  earning  $16,000. 
Box  65,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING,  PR.  PUBLISHING 
imsition  sought  by  writer/editor/trans¬ 
lator  (fluent  French,  knowledge  Span¬ 
ish)  28,  B.A.,  science  background,  li¬ 
brary  training,  6  years’  ext>erience. 
Box  86,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  (paperbacks — Maco  and  Berk¬ 
ley:  6  years’  magazines — Dell).  Car¬ 
toonist  (sales  to  ALL  major  magazines  ; 

5  years’  in  top-10  at  LOOK).  Wrote 
column  6  years  for  Writer’s  Digest. 
Good  copy  reader,  production  man  and 
photographer.  Write  or  phone;  John 
Norment,  6  Compo  Hill  Ave.,  Westport, 
Conn.  06880.  Ph :  (AC  203)  226-3450. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  on  Washington. 
D.  C.  newspaper  wishes  to  relocate  in 
southwest.  15  years’  experience.  Invest¬ 
ment  possibilities  considered.  Blue  chip 
references.  Box  179,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXECUTIVE,  editor— knowledge  of  all 
departments — 20  years’  experience  in-  I 
eluding  editorial  page;  makeup  spe¬ 
cialist.  Looking  for  progressive  news¬ 
paper.  Box  172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  NEED  A  CHALLENGE 
Daily  siiorts  etlitor,  city  hall  reporter, 
feature  writer,  stranded  on  weekly. 
Know  photography  and  layout.  Present 
salary  $125.  Box  158v  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PENNSYLV.ANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies,  national  publications. 
Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101.  (.AC  717)  233- 
7820. 


Photography 

PHOTOGR.APHER — Experience<l,  cap¬ 
able.  and  very  creative.  Forpial  photo¬ 
graphic  education.  Prefer  daily  located 
near  college  to  complete  degree,  but  all 
considered.  State  minimum  starting  sal¬ 
ary  with  first  inquiry.  Box  159,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Technical 
background,  from  specialized  training 
in  TTS,  Linofilm.  computer  schools; 
have  designe<l  and  set  up  three  cold- 
type  shops.  Family  man,  38.  Box  137, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


TEAM-CM  &  ASSISTANT— Experi¬ 
enced  in  a  fast  or  slow  operation — 
"Little  Merchant" — boy  promotion  and 
telephone  promotion.  No  mystery  to  us. 
tone  2  or  Ohio  preferred.  Box  83,  EMi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CM,  now  employed,  seeks  relocation  in 
foestal  Zones  3  or  4.  medium  or  small 
culy.  Twenty-two  years’  experience  all 
nhsaes,  including  ABC.  Box  173,  Eklitor 
4  Publi^er. 

Classified  Advertising 

CI^SIFIED  MANAGEIR  medium-size 
“fly  desires  position  with  growth  po- 
™t>*l  in  Chart  Areas  5,  1,  8  or  9. 
knowledge  of  all  phases.  Box  127, 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

'^1®  manager.  32.  degree  and  grad 
•n™.  Six  years’  ad  experience  plus 
•Wounting.  I  can  sell  I  Desire  growth 
Area  5.  Box  184,  Editor  & 


DAM  IT! 

Put  a  stop  to  your  cultural  news  gap. 
Hire  a  pro.  Call  201-763-2826. 

EIDITOR — Experienced  all  phases  of 
business ;  specialist  in  local  and  zoned 
news;  circulation  builder.  Family — 
community  man.  Management-oriented. 
Prize-winner.  Top  references.  Age  40. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4.  Box  122,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 

PIC’TURE  EIDITOR,  layout  and  floor 
makeup  with  100-M  paper,  seeks 
change.  Chief  photographer  for  16 
years:  top  award-winner;  picture  edi¬ 
tor  past  3  years.  Box  117,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  Sporte  Columnist 
seeks  challenge.  Well-rounded  all  pro/ 
college  sports.  Money  not  major  con¬ 
cern.  Box  125,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  30-M  DAILY  seeks 
a  promotion.  College,  vet,  married,  31. 
Aggressive,  provocative  columnist,  crisp 
writer,  imaginative  layout.  Metro  desk 
experience.  Box  113,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Versatile  veteran,  topnotch  page  lay¬ 
out,  column,  features.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  J-grad,  45,  married.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  89,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON  OR  OVERSEAS— Wire 
services  bureau  chief,  30,  family — 
Missouri  B.J. — seeks  relocation  with 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Newspaper 
and  broadcasting  background.  Politics 
or  theater  top  interests.  Imagination, 
initiative,  responsibility.  Box  107,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINLSTRATIVE  EDITORIAL  posi¬ 
tion  wantetl.  Ten  years’  solid  Ixrnk  ex- 
l>erience.  Most  recently  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  medical  journal.  MA,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Top  references.  Want  active, 
challenging  work.  Call  (AC  212)  LE 

2-1482. 

AUSTRALIAN,  25,  seeks  1-2  year 
post.  Six  years’  reiwrting,  copy  read¬ 
ing.  photo  experience.  Full  resume, 
references  air-mail  from  H.  R.  Dads- 
well,  42a  High  St.,  Swanley,  Kent, 
England. 

DESKMAN,  45,  will  consider  change  if 
guaranteed  no  slot:  18  years’  on  same 
medium  daily.  Prefer  Zones  8,  9.  Box 
163,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EIDITOR,  40.  wants  to  give  at  least 
next  25  years  to  quality  afternoon  daily 
in  medium  or  small  community.  Pre¬ 
fers  West.  Box  181,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


MATURE  WRITER— some  college  and  |  PRESENTLY  AD  AND  PR  MANAGER 
Mme  exi>enem:e.  Prefers  sports  beat.  ,  for  major  electronic  distributor.  Young. 

ili’.  Publisher  or  tel:  ,  college  and  married.  Prefer  Zones  4 

(AC  il61  o6i-9769.  j  or  6.  W’ill  travel.  Box  147,  Eklitor  & 

Publisher. 

Person  with  EDITORIAL/ENGINEER- _ 

ING  background,  with  sideline  excur- 
sions  into  iwlitical  and  public  affairs 
writing,  seeks  interesting  writing  po¬ 
sition.  Box  167,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  CLASSIFIED 

REPORTER,  young  and  experienced,  jj  •  D  < 

seeks  change  to  etiiting.  Have  some  /iftVCrtlSin^  iiOtCS 

experience  on  desk.  J-grad :  draft- 
exempt.  Box  157,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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TRADE  MAGAZINE.  HOUSE  ORGAN, 
ETC.,  EDITOR-WRITER.  34 
seeks  escape  newspaper.  Wants  chal¬ 
lenge.  travel,  top  pay.  Metro  back¬ 
ground — degree.  Box  149,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

29-YEAR-OLD  AP  DESKMAN  in  major 
eastern  bureau.  Background :  2  small 
dailies,  2  metros;  i>hotography;  .  .  . 
restless.  Now  making  $10,000.  Box  139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WITH  18  YEARS’  VARIED 
AND  DETAILED  E.YPERIEINCE 
Hard-working,  creative  newsman  seeks 
management  job.  Currently  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  200.000  circ.  paper;  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  wire  editor,  reporter,  copy 
reader ;  also  former  wire  service  bureau 
manager.  Outstanding  organizational 
abilities.  Bo.x  168,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  Free  Lance 

j  TOP-FLIGHT  ex-Hearst,  ex-Scripps 
I  Howard  man  available  day  or  night 
for  free  lance  assignments  N.Y.  area. 

:  Clayton  Willis.  300  E.  46th  St..  N.Y.. 
j  N.Y.  10022  (212)  867-9868. 

j  INVEISTIGATOR.  shorthand  reporter, 

I  photographer,  available  on  call  for 
special  assignments.  Richard  Ginsburg, 
408  Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63102. 

EDITORS:  If  you  want  to  build  up 
your  senator,  congressman,  or  dump 
'  him.  let  me  cover  him  like  poison  gas 
for  you  in  Washington;  also  solid  cov¬ 
erage  affecting  your  area;  reasonable. 

I  Reply  Box  27,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUT.STANDING  SCIENCE  WRITER 
(Spanish),  exi)erience<l.  offers  readable 
science  articles.  E’ree  clips  on  request. 
Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOfR-PROOE’READER  — 
Over  15  years’  experience;  Ixiok,  maga¬ 
zine  publishers:  a<l  agencies;  PR.  Want 
part-time  work  to  supplement  free¬ 
lance  writing  income.  Have  written 
'  and  edited :  news,  features,  press  re¬ 
leases,  book  jackets,  direct  mail,  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  ads,  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Self-starter:  high  output  under 
pressure.  Flexible  hours.  Expect  com¬ 
mensurate  pay  for  professional  sk.lls. 
Box  170,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-timt$  .  90c  per  line,  per  iuue 

3-tinies . $1.00  per  line,  per  iuue 

2-times  . $1.10  per  line,  per  iuue 

1-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  6ve  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  iuue 

3-times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con- 
lidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  typo,  cuts  or 
oilier  decorations  changes  your  classilled 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-claui- 
lied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
-oiunin  inch  minimum  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

350  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-70S0 


What  People  Do  NOT  Read 


Dull  Stories,  Long  Columns,  Free  Plugs,  Jumps,  Alleged  Humor,  Etc, 

Bv  Dr.  ('.harles  L.  Allen 


The  obser\'ations  I  shall  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  today  are  based  on 
more  than  80  newspaper  studies 
done  by  the  assisted  recall  and 
recognition  method,  and  more 
than  100  newspaper  reading 
profiles  made  by  a  patented  in¬ 
strument  of  mine  called  the 
DynaScope.  Most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  markup  technique  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  first  kind  of  re¬ 
search.  The  Reading  Profiles 
produced  by  the  DynaScope  are 
photographic  records  of  time 
and  motion  studies  of  people  as 
they  actually  read  the  news¬ 
paper. 

These  remarks  refer  mostly  to 
daily  newspapers,  although 
many  of  them  apply  with  equal 
force  to  weeklies.  They  do  not 
apply,  in  all  cases,  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

1.  First,  let  me  say  that  ob¬ 
viously,  people  cannot  read  in 
your  newspaper  what  you  have 
ieft  out  of  it.  The  obligation  of 
an  editor  is  frightening.  What 
he  chooses  to  put  in  the  paper 
is  all  people  will  ever  see.  What 
he  leaves  out,  if  his  judgment 
is  bad,  may  have  great  import¬ 
ance  to  some  segment  of  his 
public.  Our  obligation  as  news¬ 
paper  men  certainly  is  to  make 
as  complete  a  record  of  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  our  community  as  it 
is  possible  to  do. 

2.  People  do  not  read  dull 
stories.  Our  observational  stu¬ 
dies  show  that  many  persons  do 
not  get  past  the  first  paragraph. 
We  shall  do  further  studies  in 
depth  and  penetration  in  the 
near  future. 

3.  They  do  not  read  stories 
that  are  under  displayed.  Too 
small  a  headline  will  inevitably 
cut  down  the  reading  on  an 
otherwise  good  story.  Similarly, 
too  large  a  headline  may  pro¬ 
duce  readership  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  importance  of 
that  story. 

4.  Type  which  is  too  little  or 
exceptionally  hard  to  read  dis¬ 
courages  readership.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  take  box  scores  which,  in 
themselves,  may  contain  signi¬ 
ficant  information,  but  which 


(Dr.  Allen  is  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University.  He  de¬ 
livered  these  remarks  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Tennessee  Press  As- 
.sociation,  January  19,  at  Nash¬ 
ville.) 
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are  read  very  poorly  in  the  av¬ 
erage  paper  because  they  are  set 
too  tight. 

5.  Over-long  columns,  no 
matter  whether  you  run  them  on 
the  editorial  page,  a  feature 
page  or  ROP,  will  not  get  thor¬ 
ough  readership.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  average  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  on  any  given  day  is  too 
long.  A  brighter  page  will  re¬ 
sult  from  greater  variety, 
gained  by  using  more  columns 
of  shorter  length. 

6.  Anything  for  which  a  per¬ 
son  buys  another  newspaper  will 
not  be  read  in  your  daily  or 
weekly.  If  you  happen  to  be 
located  close  to  a  much  larger 
city,  and  the  circulation  of  that 
metropolitan  daily  is  more  than 
10  percent  in  your  town,  it  is 
sheer  folly  to  try  to  imitate  the 
metropolitan  daily.  Some  of  the 
greatest  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  are  published  in 
cities  and  towns  right  in  the 
shadow  of  metropolitan  centers. 
These  smaller  papers  are  suc¬ 
cessful  because  their  editors 
realized  long  ago  that  their 
concern  is  totally  with  the  town 
they  serve. 

7.  Most  people  do  not  read 
more  than  50  percent  of  a  story 
which  attracts  them  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  may  be  an  overesti¬ 
mate  to  say  that  the  average 
reader  reads  half  of  each  story 
that  interests  him.  We  shall 
soon  do  a  study  of  reading  in 
depth,  but  if  our  previous  frag¬ 
mentary  research  is  indicative, 
we  are  ov’er-writing  many 
stories. 

8.  The  free  publicity  advo¬ 
cate,  that  is  to  say  the  fellow 
who  tries  to  get  advertising  for 
his  company  or  his  product  pub¬ 
lished  free  in  your  editorial  col¬ 
umns  would  be  quite  discour¬ 
aged  to  see  how  people  actually 
ignore  such  material.  As  soon 
as  a  reader  feels  that  he  has 
been  tricked  into  reading  a  com¬ 
mercial  advertisement  in  edi¬ 
torial  space,  he  will  leave  it  and 
continue  his  search  for  real 
news. 

9.  Long  jumps  or  breakovers 
are  certain  to  be  poorly  read. 
In  our  studies  we  find  that  we 
lose  from  a  third  to  90  percent 
of  all  readers  on  a  jump  from 
page  one  to  an  inside  page. 
Breakovers  obvnously  cannot  all 
be  avoided.  It  is  unwise,  never¬ 
theless,  to  break  more  stories 
than  you  have  to.  If  a  story 
can  be  completed  on  the  page 


where  it  starts,  by  all  means  do 
so. 

10.  If  you  must  jump  a  story 
from  page  one,  it  is  a  big  mis¬ 
take  to  jump  it  a  long  way  back 
into  the  paper.  If  you  jump  to 
page  two,  or  three  or  five  you 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  carry 
some  of  your  readers  with  you. 
Jumps  to  the  second  section  lose 
almost  everybody.  Of  course, 
there  are  notable  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  such  as  the  stories 
about  the  Austin,  Texas  sniper, 
where  our  readership  research 
showed  almost  as  much  interest 
in  the  continuation  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  story.  But  this 
is  a  very  unusual  exception. 

11.  Excessive  rehashing  of 
facts  that  have  been  used  before 
is  a  sure  way  to  discourage 
readership.  Most  persons  who 
are  attracted  to  a  story  will 
have  read  preceding  dispatches. 
If  they  haven’t,  a  very  concise 
recap  will  fill  them  in. 

12.  The  article  which  is  too 
technical  and  which  is  written  in 
language  too  technical,  will  get 
poor  readership.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  a  newspaper  has  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  running  ma¬ 
terial  of  an  educational  nature  ' 
which  must  use  technical  terms. 
There  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  write  such  ar¬ 
ticles. 

13.  Writers  who  pose  as  ex¬ 
perts  in  a  field  when  they  have 
had  neither  experience  nor  edu¬ 
cation  will  get  little  readership. 
Your  subscribers  will  soon  ex¬ 
pose  such  fraudulent  phonies  for 
what  they  are. 

14.  Most  people  do  not  like 
to  read  things  which  are  vulgar, 
even  though  the  writer  may 
think  he  has  an  exceptionally 
original  style.  The  newspaper 
is  no  place  for  profanity.  Con¬ 
trary-wise,  the  article  which  is 
too  sickeningly  sweet  or  too  pa¬ 
tronizing  in  its  tone  does  not  in¬ 
terest  most  readers. 

15.  Most  editorial  fillers  are 
ignored  in  droves.  The  little 
dab  of  information  about  what 
the  king  of  Timbucktu  had  for 
breakfast  is  a  space  waster.  On 
the  contrary,  a  small  news  item 
about  someone  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  or  some  event  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  will  get  high  readership 
even  though  it  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column. 

16.  Long  columns  of  person¬ 
als,  which  we  sometimes  seek  so 
diligently  for  our  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  are  really  not  well  read 
even  in  a  weekly.  You  will  get 
far  more  readership  on  these 


small  items  if  you  put  a  head¬ 
line  on  the  biggest  one,  and  give 
all  of  them  longer  than  two  in¬ 
ches  some  small  display.  In  a 
daily  newspaper  these  columns 
of  correspondence  have  no 
place  unless  it  be  on  a  page  that 
circulates  only  to  the  affected 
areas. 

17.  We  must  be  careful  of  al¬ 
leged  humor.  The  “Today’s 
Chuckle’’  will  get  handsome 
readership  if  it  is  brief,  and  ac¬ 
tually  funny.  A  longer  column 
of  alleged  humor,  however,  may 
be  a  two-edged  sword  if  it  ac¬ 
tually  is  sharp-wit,  or  a  very 
dull  blade  if  it  isn’t  funny. 

18.  I  want  to  say  several 
things  about  pictures,  and  I 
hope  I  am  not  misunderstood. 
Ordinary  mug  shots  of  ordinary 
people  are  not  looked  at  by  very 
many  of  your  readers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  “doing  something” 
picture  is  always  a  valuable 
part  of  the  news. 

19.  Some  pictures  are  worth 
a  million  words.  And  quite  a 
number  of  pictures  that  are 
very  poor  are  worth  nothing, 
and  should  not  be  run.  It  is 
foolish  to  run  a  picture  just  to 
have  a  picture  on  a  page.  Un¬ 
less  the  picture  shows  some¬ 
thing  better  than  you  can  tell  it 
in  words,  it  is  a  poor  picture. 
And,  as  I  have  said  before,  with 
some  resulting  confusion,  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  never  a  substitute  for  the 
news.  The  first  function  of  a 
newspaper  is  to  keep  its  public 
informed  correctly  and  ade¬ 
quately.  When  you  can  do  this 
better  with  a  picture  than  you 
can  with  words,  or  when  you 
have  told  the  story  adequately 
in  words  and  can  supplement 
the  story  with  a  good  picture, 
by  all  means  do  so.  The  actual 
time  spent  by  most  readers  on 
newspaper  pictures  is  a  discour¬ 
aging  few  seconds.  Good  pic¬ 
tures,  of  course,  will  get  a  lot  of 
attention  and  interest. 

Some  of  the  pictures  that 
ought  to  be  eliminated  from 
newspapers  are  those  where  ex¬ 
cessive  contrast  washes  out  all 
of  the  faces  and  highlights. 
Other  pictures  where  the  sha¬ 
dows  are  totally  blocked  up  so 
that  we  get  only  a  muddy,  un¬ 
decipherable  mess  should  also 
be  thrown  away. 

20.  The  kind  of  picture  which 
is  what  I  call  a  “shows  nothing" 
“does  nothing’’  shot  is  a  waste 
of  space.  The  hard  news  of  the 
day  cannot  be  told  without 
words  and  sentences.  After 
that  should  come  pictures. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  28,  1967 


Who’ll  squeeze 
the  atom 
for  all  it’s  worth 
to  you? 


With  power  needs  for  Americans  in  the  year  2000  slated  to  be  about  seven 
times  what  they  are  now,  the  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  companies 
are  hard  at  work  making  the  atom  pay  off  with  low-priced  electric  service. 

They  are  participating  in  53  atomic  electric  projects  to  the  tune 
of  3  billion  dollars-one  of  the  many  ways  they  are  making  sure 
you’ll  have  all  the  electric  energy  you’ll  ever  need. 


The  electric  company  people... 
the  folks  at  your 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies’ 

♦For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to:  Power  Companies,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10020. 

Fnwrd  m  U.S.A. 


CONSERVATION  AWAROS  TO  NEWSPAPERMEN 


The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  For  1966 

Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.  S. 
newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published 
in  newspapers  during  1966.  One  first  prize 
of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining 
$4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery, 
and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral 
resources  and  oil,  important  though  it  is, 
is  not  included. 

ENTRY  DEADLINE :  February  15, 1967. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work 
published  in  a  newspaper  during  1966  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent 
to  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awar 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  495  Union 
Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tenn.  No  entry 
blank  is  required. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  • 


<  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  • 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 


;WS  •  PinSBURGH  PRESS 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL:, 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TAHLER 


THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
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